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Continuous Stores Keeping Cuts Investment 


System of Checks and Almost Automatic 
Control of Ordering Materials Economizes in 
Space Required and in Amount Carried 


pair parts carried in the storehouse, the Erie Forge 
& Steel Co., Erie, Pa., has developed a system 
of keeping track of stores under which the amount of 
tem carried in stock is the smallest amount which 

| be purchased advantageously at one time, unless 
irger amount is required because of rapid use. The 


I \N an effort to minimize the amount of stores and re- 


et o 


fully marked, so that new as weil as old employees 
may readily find the material wanted, with the least 
possible delay. 

Each bin has a board within it, which effectually 
and physically separates one portion of its contents 
from another. This board gives a warning that, when 
it is reached in the gradual issuing of stores, it is time 
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These Six Cards or Forms 
thing has been worked down to a basis which 
t be described as almost scientific, with a definite 
ent of each size and kind of material as the 
t to be carried on hand, and a rigid determina- 
' the point in the consumption of that material 
‘ new order should be put in, so that delivery 
made before the remaining balance of the old 
consumed. 
ne stores building, which, despite this arrange- 
arries some $150,000 worth of material at all 
the bins for different materials are all care- 
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to order a new stock if they are to be on hand when 
needed. As soon as this point is reached, the store- 
room clerk makes out a requisition upon the office to 
order as promptly as possible a certain specific amount 
of the material. 

Taking the example shown by the cards herewith 
illustrated, it will be noted that the so-called “order 
point” of Gold Dust washing powder is fixed at 20 
packages, it having been found by experience that 20 
packages will last, in the ordinary run of events, just 
about the length of time required to get the order 
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through and the new supply into the bin. This time 
is shown also, on the card, to. be about three weeks. 
The amount ordered each time is 48 packages, or four 
cases of 12 packages each. The yellow card, Fig. 2, 
containing this information, is tacked on the bin where 
this particular material is kept. 

To the new material, when received, a manila tag, 
Fig. 3, is attached. As the material is unpacked and 
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certain items, and does not receive it, he immediately 
goes to the storeroom to learn why. In this way the 
storeroom clerk is not permitted to overlook sending jn 
his requisition for materials as the several bins become 
depleted. 

Perhaps the best thing that can be said about the 
system as a whole is that it works, and that the eom. 


pany is much pleased with the way it works. 
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General Layout of the Plant, Which Was Described on page 1595, Tur IRON AGE, June 16 


placed in its proper bin, this tag is hung on a hook on 
the side of the bin, until all of the material covered by 
the shipment has been issued, when it is stamped to 
that effect, and sent to the balance clerk in the stores 
office. 

In order that stores may be used up in the order 
in which they are received, it is customary to remove 
the small balance of the old material and place this 
on top of the new, when the new is placed in its bin. 
Thus no material is allowed to lie in the bin, month 
after month, without being put into service in its 
regular rotation. This is important in connection with 
certain materials which might spoil if left too long. 

The white card, Fig. 4, kept by the balance clerk 
in the stores office, is used as a perpetual inventory of 
material on hand. All deliveries of materials are en- 
tered on one of these cards, and all withdrawals of 
material also are entered, so that the difference be- 
tween the two will always represent, barring error, 
the amount actually on hand. This is subject to check 
at necessary intervals, but is found so generally re- 
liable in service that it is considered correct at all 
times. 

A red card, Fig. 5, is attached to the label on the 
bin as soon as a requisition is made out for the placing 
of a new order. This is done primarily as a guide to 
the clerk in the stores building, so that the order will 
not be duplicated through lack of his remembering 
that it has already been placed. 

The yellow slip, Fig. 6, and its pink duplicate, serve 
as requisitions for drawing out materials from stores. 
This is posted on the balance card when used, and 
also on the cost records. Extensions of the amount are 
made by the cost department, and the proper amount 
charged to the department receiving the material. 

By means of this system, both the balance clerk 
and the storeroom clerk have a ready check upon the 
condition of the stores in each particular. If the bal- 
ance clerk finds that an order should come through for 


Pump with Ring-Oiled Packing Gland 


Centrifugal and other rotary types of pumps which 
will incorporate a packing gland designed with the ring 
oiling feature will be manufactured by the Arrow Pump 
Co., Buhl Build- 
ing, Detroit. It 
is claimed that 
the ring oiling 
feature elimi- 
nates leaky glands 
and scored shafts, 
increasing the 
life of the pump 
by efficient lubri- 
cation at the 
glands. 

The _ illustra- 
shows one exam- 
ple of this con- 
struction. The 
Packing Gland Incorporating the Ring packing gland is 
Oiling Principle. The gland is also arranged in com- 
used as a eer long bination with an 

adjustment nut 
and oil reservoir to permit the use of the ring oiling 
principle of lubrication. A constant flow of oil is sup- 
plied to the gland making it practical to use it also 
as a bearing, the shaft being supported close up to the 
load, eliminating overhang and the necessity of out- 
board bearing. Deflection of the shaft is said to be 
prevented and the seal of the packing undisturbed. 
With deflections and vibration of the shaft prevented 
the metallic packing affords all the resiliency necessary 
to seal without scoring the shaft. 

This method of lubrication is designed to keep 4 
film of oil between the packing and the rotating sha‘t, 
and in the bearing. The packing is not subject to the 
wear it would otherwise have, and is calculated to hold 
its seal for long periods without adjustment. 
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British Steel Exports Very Low in June— 
Imports Relatively Larger 


tish steel exports in June, this year, excluding 
re and including scrap, were only 66,301 gross 
~ s; compared with 101,202 tons in May, 161,508 
eS n April and 183,373 tons per month for the first 
er, The June exports last year were 287,655 tons. 
erage per month in 1920 was 274,881 tons per 
while in 1913 it was 420,757 tons per month. 
119 rate was 188,519 tons per month. The June 
is therefore much less than even the 1919 month- 
rage and smaller than any month in the war 
Imports in June were 88,083 tons, which con- 
with 89,348 tons in May, 111,536 tons in April, 
th 186,040 tons per month in the first quarter. 





1915 imports were 195,264 tons per month and in 
ey were 128,685 tons per month. 


ns Exports Imports 
first quarter, 1921 . 183,373 186,040 
161,508 111,536 

101.202 89.348 

: cn 66,301 S8,083 

second quarter, 1921 109,670 96,320 
AOED so eeea ss ‘ 188,519 0.801 
1920 . ; 274,881 128.685 
SUER i sce ss cea $20,757 195,264 


trend of some of the prncipal exports is shown 
owing data in gross tons: 





Average per Month June June 

1913 1920 1920 1921 

78.771 38,505 43.358 10,26 

11,676 11,213 8,948 1,173 

11,162 16,571 14,882 1,336 

ets .. 63,506 34,244 $5,826 4,471 
20,921 30,322 94,292 2,115 

$1,208 29,418 32.756 8,801 

»,679 3,026 3,167 419 

11.014 684 


imports in May were only 34,209 tons, as 
with 541,742 tons per month in 1920. In 
0, they were 675,179 tons. The total for the 
ionths was 1,284,166 tons, as compared with 
tons in the first six months in 1920. 
nese ore imports were, 8334 .tons in June 
717 tons per month in 1920 and 50,098 tons 





Baily Electric Resistance Furnace for Heating 
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per month in 1913. The total to July 1 this year was 
142,038 tons against 179,066 tons for the same six 
months last year. 


Resistance Type of Electric Furnace In- 
stalled for Heating Sheets 


In the manufacture of automobile body and fender 
stampings it is of the highest importance that the heat- 
ing operations be conducted with as little scaling as 
possible, for any pitting due to this action requires con- 
siderable additional labor in getting the defects sand- 
blasted to sufficient extent to get a good*finish. 

The Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio, with 
this in mind, recently installed in its new plant a Baily 
electric furnace specially designed for this work. Since 
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Sheets Previous to Stamping and Forming 


a large part of the pressing or drawing to shape is 
performed cold and only one or two hot runs are re- 
quired for perhaps six or seven cold operations on the 
press, it was desirable to build a furnace of the portable 
type which could be handled by a crane and taken from 
place to place so that there would be no idle furnaces 
while the material was receiving its cold runs. This 
necessitated a furnace with four eye bar connections 
at the top, one at each corner, for hooking on the crane 
chains; and also that the transformer and control equip- 
ment be located on the top of the furnace, as shown. 

The furnace is rated at 100 k.w. in electrical ca- 
pacity, and has a hearth 3 ft. 4 in. wide by 6 ft. 5 in. 
long with a door opening 3 ft. 4 in. wide by 2 ft. 2 in. 
high. It has a capacity for heating 750 lb. of material 
to 1800 deg. Fahr. per hr. In plants where a crane is 
not available for moving the furnace, the equipment 
is designed for mounting on a car which may be moved 
at will on a truck ruwning parallel to the presses. 

One of the features of this equipment is the remark- 
able uniformity of temperature obtained on the sheets, 
a Condition which it is claimed is not possible to attain 
in fuel-fired equipment where the doors must be opened 
frequently. Scaling is also reduced to an almost neg- 
ligible item, making very much smoother sheets than 
is possible in fuel-fired practice. 
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Features of German Machine Tool Plant 


Color of Buildings 


Considered—Prevailing 


Winds Aid in Reducing Dust and Noise—Wel- 
fare of Apprentices and Workmen Emphasized 


MACHINE tool plant in which important con- 
A sideration was given to the color of the outside 

as well as the inside of the buildings, to the pre- 
vailing winds as a factor affecting the reduction of 
dust and noise, and to the welfare of apprentices and 
workmen, was built for the Fritz Werner Co., Marien- 
felde near Berlin, Germany. The plant was constructed 





use the turntable at the same time with the 

Allowance was made for ample clear space between 
the buildings, partly to secure yard storage and part]; 
to enhance the lighting of the buildings. The main 
building is U shaped. The wings are about 328 ft. 
long, connected by the office building 308 ft. long. Be- 
tween the wings there is a 230 x 492 ft. one story build- 

ing, where the heavy machinery is placed. 
The wings are used as shops for work for 
which heavy machinery is not required. 

In the basement of the executive build- 
ing are located the wash and locker rooms 
for the workmen. Above this are the shop 
offices, the floors of which are elevated 5 ft. 
above the shop floor for supervision. A 
hallway 10 ft. in width, outside of the of- 
fices, serves as a connecting link between 
the offices and shops. The sales department 
is located on the upper floor and on the 
floor beneath the engineering department. 
The school for apprentices is located on t 
third floor. 

The main one-story shop consists of a 
46-ft. center bay, equipped with 10-ton elec- 
tric cranes, four 23-ft. bays on the east 
side, equipped with special devices for hand- 
ling the transmission parts of the machine 
tools, and four 23-ft. bays in the west side, 
equipped with 3-ton electric cranes for as- 
sembling. The testing department is also 
located in this building. Machine tools are 


Pattern Storage Building, Connected with Engineering Department by an tested for production and operating Spe ed 


Archway to Permit Study of Patterns on Hand 


under war time exigency, but appears to have been 
able to meet fully post-war economic conditions. At 
the time the war department called for greater pro- 
duction the plant was located within the city limits of 
Berlin and expansion was impossible. Accordingly it 
was decided to use previously acquired property in 
the suburbs. 

The plant occupies about 265,000 sq. ft. 
The main building, which houses the execu- 
tive offices and the shops, is located at the 
southwest corner of the grounds, as this is 
the shortest route to the nearby railroad 
station. Advantage was taken of the pre- 
vailing west winds in locating the foundry 
as far as possible from the other buildings, 
in order to reduce the noise and dust so far 
as they were concerned. 

Traffic is maintained by means of paved 
streets, standard gage railroad sidings con- 
nected with the nearby main line and a 
system of industrial tracks. The works are 
divided by a paved main street into a large 
western area, where the main building is 
located and a smaller eastern section. In 
the eastern section are located the pattern 
storage house, the pattern shop, heat treat- 
ing shop, boiler house, foundry, foundry 
material storage shed and garage. 

The standard gage tracks consists of 
two switching and receiving tracks, also a 


according to rated capacity with direct- 
current motors. Tests are also made for 
foundations for new type machines. 

Connected to the main shop and located on the 
ground floor of the wings is part of the steel storage, 
the tool room, cutting-off machines, general storage, 
storage for semi-finished products and transformer 
station. Electric power is derived from public service 





classification track at the northern ex- _ Interior of Pattern Storage Building, Showing Arrangement of Fireproof 
tremity, which in turn serves four distri- tooms, Each of Which Serves to Store Patterns and Cores Belong 


bution tracks by means of turntables. The 

outer of the eastern tracks serves to bring 

materials for the foundry, boiler housé and pattern 
shop; the inner one for raw materials for the machine 
shops. The two western tracks are used for shipping. 
Switching within the grounds is carried on by a loco- 
motive using benzol as fuel, which is small enough to 


One Type of Machine 


lines at 6000 volts alternating current and transformed 
to 220 volts. The transformer station is located at the 
center of distribution of electric power consumption of 
the whole works in the interest of economy of electric4! 
losses. The foundry is the only other unit having 4 
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1 of the Workshop Showing Good Light Treatment, Also Group 
No special foundations are used for machines with rotary motion 


former station, as it was shown that this reduced 
ation and operating cost. 


1000 to 1200 

stribution to 

ial motors 

effected partly 

ans of under- 

g ind cable and 
through pipe 
“ae nduit. The mo- 
; average 20 hp. 

‘ ised for group drive 
by means of shaft- 
g 65 to 72 ft. long. 
Re he roof is of 
4 rete tile con- 
yn. All sky- 

face the north 


The works require 





ts and ap- 


direct sun- 
vay from the 
y and the 
e ii. The 
pipes are lo- 
ist under the 


be part of 
construction 


rs of the 


floor of the main workshop is of wood block 
nerete base and has proved serviceable. 


viest of the machine tools, espe- 
those with reciprocating motion, 
pecial concrete foundations; all 
achines are mounted on_ skids. 
ps located in the wings are not- 
their light treatment which is 
by good fenestration, compara- 
irrow working floor space of 40 
the light color of the ceiling and 
lhe floors of these shops are of 
construction supported on I- 
taking heavy floor loads. 
tors 6% x 10 x 13 ft. in size 
communication between’ the 
loors. The elevator shaft, the 
toilets form a separate group 
ding. 
torage and distribution of the lu- 
oils is one of the features of the 
he oil is stored in the basement 
servoirs of 500, 1000, 2500 gal. 
rom which pipe connections lead 
road siding. The oil is forced 
rels, or tank cars into the reser- 
bonic acid gas. Accurate meas- 
es are installed to keep account 





The Workshop of the Apprentice School. The 
solicitous about this department and devotes particular attention to it 


Only 





of all oil used. Oil used in automatic screw 
and other machines is centrifugally 
cleansed and then filtered for further use 

The outside walls of the large buildings 
are carried out in slag of a brown violet 
color. This material possesses the advan- 
tage of not showing the accumulation of 
grime and smoke, unavoidable in works 
of this character. The inner walls of the 
U are of glazed tile in order to help the 
lighting of the one-story shop building. 

The pattern storage building is one of 
the economic features of the works. It is 
an absolutely fireproof structure of eight 
stories including the basement, each 8% 
ft. high, divided into a number of small 
fireproof rooms. Each room serves as a 
storage place for the patterns belonging 
to one type of machine, together with the 
cores. This allows of very easy inspection 
and is a safeguard against damage by 
fire. A 3000-lb. capacity elevator is used 
for the transfer of the patterns to and 
from the various floors. 

The pattern storage building is con- 
nected to the engineering department in 


the executive building by means of an arch gallery. 
This is to allow the designers to check up old patterns, 


avoid as 
possible 


so as to 
much as 
making of new ones. 
The space above the 
arched gallery : 
used for blueprint- 
ing apparatus using 
natural light. Next 
to the pattern stor- 
age building is the 
pattern shop which 
is a two-story slag 
structure. A special! 
compartment is pro 
vided for machines 
causing dust and 
making noise. 

The laboratory 
for testing materials 
is located in the 


heat treating shop. 
This includes a 
metallographic, a 


chemical and physi 
cal laboratory. The 
foundry has its own 
laboratory for test 


management is very 


ing pig and cast iron. 
The boiler house is used for heating the entire plant. 


The Wash and Locker Rooms Are of White Tile Wall Construction, with 
Hot and Cold Running Water 
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Meals are 


The Workmen's Dining Room Is Light and Airy. 
at noon 


It is equipped with two fire-tube boilers with auto- 
matic grate stokers. The heat in the flue gas is 
utilized for heating the feedwater by means of a heat 
exchanger. Outside the boiler house is a 1500-ton coal 
storage yard. A crane equipped with a grab bucket 
takes the coal to the bunkers in the boiler house from 
which the automatic stokers are fed. Two or three 
workmen only are required for all of this work. The 
boiler house is so planned that in case of necessity a 
power house can be added, equipped with steam tur- 
bines, in which case the exhaust steam would be used 
for heating. Adjourning the boiler house is a building 
containing fire apparatus, also a building for the com- 
pressors, which serves the entire plant with compressed 
air. 

The foundry has a casting floor 71 x 325 ft., con- 
stituting the center bay, with lean-tos on either side. 
In the eastern section are located. the cupolas, dryers, 
sand and core makers and in the western the raw ma- 
terials, patterns, wash, locker rooms and shop offices. 
The foundry is equipped with a number of stripping 
plate molding machines and jarring machines. Sand 
blast apparatus and pneumatic chipping tools are used 
for cleaning castings. The foundry is connected to the 
coke shed by a tunnel, the top of which is equipped with 
hoppers. The hopper valves serve coke cars, which are 
taken by elevator direct to the cupolas. The cupolas 
are equipped with sprinkler systems to prevent fire 
damage from flying sparks. 

Hot air is used for heating the foundry in winter. 
During the summer months the same system is used 
for admitting fresh air from the outside, which has 
proved a great comfort during casting operations. The 
crane runways extend in the open at both ends in order 
to facilitate the handling of flasks and finished cast- 
ings. Provision is made so that the upper part of the 
end walls can be pushed out in the crane runway and 
replaced when the crane enters the building. 

The firm is particularly solicitous for its appren- 
tices. Practical education is given in a special work- 
shop equipped with all types of machine tools. In 
addition there are two class rooms, a large drafting 
room, a lecture hall, library and research department. 
A large sodded playground with a covered turn hall 
are used for the physical development of the appren- 
tices. 

Installations pertaining to the welfare of the work- 
men, such as dining room, washrooms, bathrooms, 
locker rooms and toilets are systematically arranged 
and well equipped to conform to modern hygienic prac- 
tice. These rooms are readily cleansed and are easily 
accessible. The fundamental observed in their loca- 
tion was that all unnecessary’ steps must be avoided. 

The main wash and locker room is located in the 
basement and is lined with white glazed tile to a height 
of 6% ft. It is equipped with rows of wash basins 
with hot and cold water bibs. The lockers, one assigned 
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to each man, are also located in this room, 
The place is lighted electrically and heated, 
The workmen on the upper floors have 
similar provisions. The toilets are equally 
divided on a ratio basis of one cell to 12 
workmen. In addition to the wash room 
there is a special bath house equipped with 
10° showers and 10 tubs. 

The dining room and kitchen are located 
in the mansard with a capacity for the 
preparation of 1200 quarts of food. The 
kitchen has a white tile floor and is equipped 
with four steam cooking kettles. In ad- 
joining rooms are electrically § driven 
potato pealers, meat choppers, dish washing 
machines, knife cleaners, etc. The food is 
passed from the kitchen to the dining hall 
through large window openings, which is 
efficient and allows the workmen to survey 
the kitchen. Special smaller dining rooms 
are assigned to the officials and foremen. 

In addition to the ground occupied by 
the plant, the company owns 40 acres of 
land, which is rented to the workmen for 
gardening at a nominal price. There are 
about 200 vegetable gardens. Water for 
sprinkling is provided by the company. 

The plant which is planned to employ from 1000 to 
1500 workmen is so laid out that 50 to 100 per cent 
additions can be made without disturbing the present 
arrangement. 


served here 


Less Cast Iron Pipe Made 


Figures of the Census Bureau show a heavy reduc- 
tion in the production of cast iron pipe in 1919, com- 
pared with 1914, the figures being 702,550 tons in 1919 
and 1,120,720 tons in 1914. This reduction is wholly 
under the heading of gas and water pipe and fittings, 
which fell from 909,070 tons in 1914 to 447,880 tons in 
1919. There was a healthy increase in production of 
soil and plumbers’ pipe and fittings, from 211,650 tons 
in 1914 to 254,670 tons in 1919. 

Values of various kinds of pipe and cast iron fit- 
tings, however, showed a large increase under all head- 
ings. The total value of the products of the industry 
advanced from $28,102,600 to $51,902,800. Unit values 
of cast iron pipe and fittings, per ton of 2000 lbs., in 
1914, were $23.18, as compared with $69.05 in 1919. 

Under the two large tonnage items, the unit value 
for gas and water pipe and fittings in 1914 was $21.87 
as compared with $62.79 in 1919. Similarly, the unit 
value of soil and plumbers’ pipe and fittings has ad- 
vanced from $29.17 in 1914 to $80.07 in 1919. 


Cast Tron Pipe Census Bureau's Summary Concerning the 
Industry—1919 
1919 1914 
Tons Tons 
Kind 2000 Lb Value 2000 Lb, Value 

*Total value of prod- 
ucts ee ‘ mate $51,902,800 wees $28,102,600 

Cast iron pipe and fit- 
| Ra 702.550 48,514,600 1.120.720 25,979,200 

Gas and water pipe 
and fittings...447,880 28,124,100 909,070 19,805,500 

Bell and_ spigot 
pipe .........375,.200 19,257,700 828,900 16,669,600 
Flanged pipe ... 23,790 1.714.200 27.290 706,500 
Culvert pipe 5,660 244.000 11.010 946,500 
eo). ere $3,230 6,808,200 41.870 2,182,900 
Soil and plumbers’ + 
pipe and fittings.254.670 20,390,500 211,650 6,173,370 
All other castings... 16,400 1.614.500 13.580 681,700 
All other products... 1,773,700 genes 1,441,700 


*Includes 59 establishments primarily engaged in_ the 
manufacture of cast iron pipe with products valued at 
$50,235,100 in 1919 and $26,659,360 in 1914; and seven estab- 
lishments in 1919 and nine in 1914 in other lines of manu- 
facture, reporting cast iron pipe to the value of $1,667 700 
and $1,443,240 respectively. 





Hare’s Motors, a corporation formed a year or 80 
ago to take over the management and operation of 
the companies manufacturing the Mercer, Simplex and 
Locomobile automobiles, is to be dissolved. The com- 
panies making those cars will operate once more 4§ 
separate units. No definite plan has been made for 
a reorganization of the Locomobile concern, but have 
been for the Mercer Motors Co., which owns the Simplex 
Automobile Co. x» 
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Chemical Reactions in Foundry Cupolas 


Actions and Reactions — Combustion, Cupola 
Gases, Carbon Ratio, Melting Efficiency, Metal 
Losses and Gains — Cupola Balance Sheet 


.ecompanied by flame—the product of combustion 
eing a gas or vapor. It may be stated, in the 
of cupola combustion, that the carbon in coke and 
cen in air have such strong chemical affinity for 


l a strict sense, combustion is rapid oxidation 


each other in the presence of heat that they unite with 


ce. By the force of their chemical union, com- 
on is instantly produced and intense heat evolved. 


Th higher the temperature, the more rapidly will com- 


n proceed. As air is the vehicle which carries 
oxygen into the cupola and coke the medium of carbon 
supply, a general acquaintanceship with air, oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbon and their behavior in the presence of 
heat becomes necessary to a full understanding of cu- 


pola actions and reactions and the products of com- 
pustion. 


Air and Its Constituents 


One ecu. ft. of dry air under standard conditions 
(32 deg. Fahr. and 29.93 in. of mercury) weighs 1.293 
ounces, or 0.0808 lb.+ The volumes of all permanent 
gases under uniform pressure increase uniformly with 
uniform inerease of temperature. Expressed in the 
Fahrenheit scale, a gas expands ,j, for each degree 
increase above 32 deg. Fahr. The volume is propor- 
tional to the absolute temperature; that is, to 
T— 382+ 490 (= 7+ 458), where T is the tempera- 
ture in deg. Fahr. 

3ut the volume of a gas is inversely as the pressure 
upon it, therefore doubling the pressure halves the 
volume. The density of a gas varies inversely as its 
absolute temperature. For practical metallurgical pur- 
poses the composition of air may be stated in the fol- 
lowing ratios and percentages: 


———Ratios———, -——Percentages——, 
By Volume By Weight By Volume By Weight 


On 53) 3 20.8 23.1 

Nit a 10 79.2 76.9 
Oxygen (O,) has molecular weight of 32, density of 

16; and one cu. ft. under standard conditions weighs 


1.44 ounces or 0.09 lb. Nitrogen (N,) has molecular 
weight of 28, density of 14; and one cu. ft. weighs 1.26 
ounces or 0.0787 lb. The ‘nitrogen gas of the air is 
practically inert; remains unchanged in the cupola, and 
merely dilutes the air and gases, thereby very mate- 
rially lowering temperatures. 


Carbon in the Coke 


‘ke Is a solid fuel containing a high percentage of 
carbon, and is generally used in the cupola melting 
sy the union of its carbon with oxygen an 
heat is produced. The products of this union 
carbon dioxide (CO.) and carbon monoxide (CO) 
Zases or vapors. The quantity of heat generated by 
a { burned in oxygen, its heat of combustion or 
alue, is expressed in terms of calories or heat 
. The British thermal unit (B.t.u.) is the quan- 
‘ heat required to raise the temperature of 1 Ib. 
water 1 deg. Fahr., at or near its maximum 

ty (39.1 deg. Fahr.). 
irbon has a molecular weight of 12; its specific 
ve 1832 deg. Fahr. is 0.50; therefore it has 
Specific heat (0.50 x 12) = 6. The boiling 
carbon. under atmospheric pressure, is re- 
s 6692 deg. Fahr. Diamond is assumed as rel- 
! lard for earbon in the calculation of thermic 
and its heat of combustion is approximately 


B.t.u. Thus the heat.of combustion from one 


ngham, Ala. 


nees, pounds and tons in this article are Avoir- 
s are of 2000 Ib. 


——_—_—_— BY Y. A. DYER” 


pound of solid carbon, exclusive of heat of vaporiza- 
tion, is 14,580, or in round numbers 14,500, B.t.u. when 
burned to carbon dioxide. ” 

The heat of vaporization of carbon may be obtained 
by subtracting the heat of combustion of solid carbon 
from that of the carbon in the gas. The heat of com- 
bustion of solid carbon to carbon monoxide is 4370 
B.t.u., effected by 1 Ib. of carbon uniting with 1.333 
lb. of oxygen to form 2.333 lb. of carbon monoxide. 
The 2.333 lb. of monoxide gas, in burning to carbon 
dioxide, generates (2.333 « 4370) 10,195 B.t.u., or in 
round numbers 10,200; therefore, (10,195 — 4370) 
5825 B.t.u. represents the heat of vaporization of car- 
bon. Then, the total heat of combustion becomes 
(14,580 +- 5825) = 20,405 B.t.u., of which 14,580 are 
sensible or available heat units for melting and super- 
heating, and 5825 are latent heat units, or heat neces- 
sary to vaporize carbon. 


Carbon Vapors or Gases 


As the gases of the cupola are the products of com- 
bustion, or union of carbon and oxygen, and are the 
heat producing agencies for the melting and super- 
heating of iron, their relative values will be discussed. 

Carbon dioxide (CO.) gas has molecular weight of 
44, density of 22; one cu. ft. weighs 1.98 ounces or 
0.1236 lb. under standard conditions; and one pound 
requires for its complete combustion ( }3 ) — 2.667 
lb. or 29.6 cu. ft. of oxygen, or 11.517 lb. or 142.44 cu. 
ft. of air. Carbon dioxide contains 12 parts of carbon 
and 32 parts of oxygen in 44 parts of gas. 

It may be stated that the gas is formed in the cu- 
pola by one atom of carbon taking up or uniting with 
two atoms of oxygen, forming one molecule of carbon 
dioxide; or 1 lb. of carbon uniting with (12:32::1:2.667) 
2.667 lb. of oxygen, forming (1 + 2.667) 3.667 lb. of 
carbon dioxide, creating perfect combustion and gene- 
rating approximately 14,500 B.t.u. The flame tempera- 
ture of carbon burned to carbon dioxide in air is re- 
ported by LeChatelier as being 3700 deg. Fahr. 

Carbon monoxide (CO) gas has molecular weight 
of 28, density of 14; weighs 1.26 ounces or 0.07875 lb. 
per cu. ft.; and 1 lb. requires for its complete combus- 
tion 1.333 1b. or 14.8 cu. ft. of oxygen; or 5.759 lb. or 
71.22 cu. ft. of air. Carbon monoxide contains 12 parts 
of carbon and 16 parts of oxygen in 28 parts of gas. 

It may be stated that the gas is formed in the cu- 
pola by the molecule of carbon dioxide (3.667 Ib.) tak- 
ing up, or uniting with, one atom of carbon (1 lIb.), 
forming 2 molecules of carbon monoxide gas (4.667 
lb.) ; or 1 Ib. of carbon, by this transfer, is united with 
only (12:16::1:1.333) — 1.333 lb. of oxygen, forming 
(1 + 1.333) = 2.333 lb. of monoxide gas, creating im- 
perfect combustion. 

The absorption of heat by carbon monoxide gas is 
at the rate of approximately 10,200 B.t.u. per pound 
of carbon charged in the cupola, and the net amount 
of heat given out when one pound of carbon forms 
monoxide gas is approximately only (14,500 — 10,200) 
4300 B.t.u., or less than one-third of the heat generated 
in the formation of carbon dioxide gas. Hence, in the 
matter of melting and superheating metal, the advan- 
tages to be derived from the carbon dioxide flame be- 
come very apparent. The flame temperature of carbon 
burned. to carbon monoxide in air is reported by Le- 
Chatelier as 2335 deg. Fahr. 

Should the CO gas pick up another atom of oxygen 
in its ascent through incandescent carbon in the cupola, 
combustion may be completed. Therefore, if 2.333 Ib. 
of CO takes up 1.333 lb. of oxygen, 3.667 lb. of CO, 
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will be formed, and the heat produced per lb. of car- 
bon will be 10,206 B.t.u. The heat produced in oxidiz- 
ing 1 lb. of CO to CO, amounts to approximately 


206 . 
(5 = 4375 B.t.u. Carbon monoxide burned to 


oO 333 

&eVV0V0 
carbon dioxide in air has a flame temperature of 3810 
deg. Fahr., according to LeChatelier. 


Nitrogen Present in the Air 


Since 1 lb. of oxygen is contained in 4.32 lb. of air, 
the amount of air required to burn 1 lb. of carbon to 
CO; is (2.667 x 4.32 11.52 lb.; and since each lb. 
of air contains 0.769 lb. nitrogen, the total nitrogen is 
(0.769 X 11.52) — 8.85 lb. In the matter of formation 
of CO gas, the amount of air necessary is (1.333 > 
4.82) — 5.76 lb.; therefore, the amount of nitrogen is 
(0.769 « 5.76) = 4.43 lb. 

If more air be supplied to the cupola than is neces- 
sary to satisfy each atom of carbon with oxygen, the 
excess weight of air will absorb additional heat from 
the fuel and the oxygen present will be left free or 
uncombined; therefore it will suffer no interference in 
its attack on the metal. 


Carbon Ratio and Flame Temperature 


Because of its nonvolatility, no flame is produced in 
burning solid carbon. But when the temperature in 
the cupola becomes sufficiently high to raise a portion 
of the carbon to incandescence, flame is produced by 
the burning gases. While in the solid state, in the 


presence of heat, carbon remains incandescent; as it - 


decomposes a gas or vapor is produced in the form of 
finely dissociated carbon particles that are seen to burn 
in the cupola and produce flame. The following for- 
mula for carbon burned to carbon monoxide illustrates 
the principle of calculating approximate flame tem- 
perature of carbon burned in air: 

Parts by weight of oxygen and carbon. .2.333 

Specific heat of carbon monoxide at 3200 


SS) eh ee eee ee er, 0.278 
Parts of nitrogen introduced .......... 4.430 
Specific heat of nitrogen at 3200 deg. 

UES sn a silts eb lin wie nese s S,Sek eC 0.278 
I ea al 4,385 

4385 


2.333 X 0.278 + 4.43 x 0.278 


If carbon be burned to monoxide in oxygen, the 

flame temperature would be approximately: 
4385 
2.333 X 0.278 
Therefore, some idea may be formed of the de- 
vitalization or drop in temperature caused by the pres- 
ence of nitrogen in air mixture supplying oxygen for 
combustion; also of the possible thermal effects of com- 
bustion by oxygen. 

It will have been noted that the actions and re- 
actions which produce the dioxide and monoxide gases 
create the flame and heated volume of gases which rise 
in the cupola and mingle with the descending charges. 
However, it should be paramount in the mind of the 
melter that the gas which supplies the intense flame 
is carbon dioxide, therefore any condition which tends 
to minimize its formation or lower its flame tempera- 
ture—such as insufficient air, excessive coke bed and 
intermediate charges, or excessive air delivery, creat- 
ing dilution by excess nitrogen and uncombined oxygen 
—should be eliminated as far as possible. 

Sundry tests by many successful melters have 
proved that the height of fuel bed should be such at 
all times during the process of operation that at its 
upper level practically all the oxygen of the air blown 
into the cupola will have been combined with the car- 
bon in the coke. Such condition will result in the utili- 
zation of the maximum flame temperature at the crit- 
ical point. Ordinarily the greatest constant heat 
occurs in the cupola between 18 and 36 in. above the 
tuyeres (depending on size, construction and opera- 
tion of cupola), where the zone of fusion exists. At 
this point the theoretical maximum flame temperature 
created by carbon burning to dioxide would be approx- 


il 7 
imately 3666 x 0.382 + 8.85 X 0.278 


6,746 deg. Fahr. 


3,777 deg. Fahr. 


AGE July 21, 192) 


In well regulated cupolas the gases usually appro .i- 
mate, by volume, the following range of analyses at 
the critical point in the melting zone area: 


SE: <ivsbwassadente 15.00 to 16.00 per cent 
2) Rr ere ee 10.00 to 8.00 per cent 
reer 74.50 to 75.50 per cent 
Di tine aer rec ances 0.50 to 0.50 per cent 
thus creating a carbon ratio (<o) of 1.5 or 2 t 


Under the conditions met in ordinary practice, an idea! 
cupola working carbon ratio may be stated as 2 to |, 
and with such existing conditions a melting ratio of 10 
to 1 will obtain, provided first-class coke is used. 

At the zone of fusion the temperature may actually 
range from 3150 to 3250 deg. Fahr. under approximate 
gas conditions as stated above—that is: 60 to 67 per 
cent carbon dioxide and 40 to 33 per cent carbon n 
oxide; temperatures of the two gases being based 
LeChatelier’s figures. The temperatures at which th 
gases leave the cupola vary with rate of driving and 
height of charging area—ranging from 600 to 700 d 
Fahr. in high cupolas to 1000 to 1100 deg. Fah: 
very low cupolas. 

It should be the aim of the melter to select suitab| 
coke, ascertain definite melting zone and so arranm 
charging conditions, air volume and pressure that as 
small a portion as possible of the carbon in the « 
of upper charges will be transferred to carbon mon 
oxide or consumed as such before reaching melting 
zone. This feature has an important bearing on the 
equilibrium of the carbon ratio. Water spraying of 
intermediate coke charges is often resorted to in ex- 
treme cases of too free burning coke. However, the 
author contends that this method is an expedient—a 
temporary remedy, not a cure. There is a basic cause, 
and if coke above the melting zone burns away too 
readily the character of the coke should be closely ex- 
amined, cupola construction checked closely, or charg- 
ing and operating conditions remedied. 


Actions and Reactions Simple 


Cupola chemical actions and reactions are compara- 
tively simple and stable, compared with blast furnace 
reactions and chemical equilibrium. In facilitating 
these actions and reactions the important members of 
the cupola charge to be dealt with are coke and air. 
The air blown through the tuyeres supplies oxygen, 
which immediately sets up a chemical action by com- 
bining with the carbon in the coke. 

While there is no way of definitely determining 
which action takes place first, it is reasonable 
assume that the carbon of the coke is burned to di- 
oxide instantly, then becomes carbon monoxide by 
burning solid carbon, which in turn is burned back to 
carbon dioxide—therefore the actions and _ reactions 
become reversible or interchangeable. However, 
the cupola the re-burning of monoxide to dioxide oc- 
curs too high above the melting zone to be of servic 
for melting. Chemical actions and reactions in the 
cupola are equated below in substantially the form and 
order in which they occur: 


1 Carbon burns to dioxide gas = C + 0,= CO. 

2 Carbon dioxide is reduced by carbon = 2C + O, = 2C0 

3 Water and moisture are decomposed = C + H.0 
CO + H; 


Under average working conditions, tempe! 
ture about 62 deg. Fahr., barometer 29.6 
humidity 65 per cent, 1 cu. ft. of air weighs (0.0808 


490 —, 29.60 = 
520 “> 29.93 0.0754 lb. and contains by weig 


(0.0754 0.231) = 0.0174 lb. of oxygen. To supp! 
1 lb. of oxygen under these conditions requires 


1 as ; 
(; om) 57 cu. ft. of air. But 2.666 Ib. of oxyge” 


are required for complete combustion of 1 lb. of ¢at- 
bon to carbon dioxide gas; therefore, (2.666 57) 
152 cu. ft., or 11.46 lb. of air will be required to supply 
the necessary oxygen to burn 1 Ib. of carbon. 

If coke has a fixed carbon content of 88 per cent, 
then each pound of coke will contain 0.88 Ib. of carbon. 
Maintaining intermediate coke ratio to iron charged 
of 1 to 10 means that the actual melting ratio wi!! ¢ 
nearer 8 to 1, or about 250 Ib. of coke for each 2000 
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a” metal, when account is taken of the portion of The gases escaping at 800 deg. Fahr. will carry out 
et ed which burns away during the melting process; the following sensible heat: 


re it will be safe to compute the burning of an 
ve of 250 lb. of coke in melting 2000 lb. of iron; 
at coke will contain (0.88 « 250) —220 lb. of 


smuch as only 60 to 65 per cent of the carbon 
y present at the melting zone as CO,, and 40 

er cent as CO gas (an average of 2.16 lb. oxygen 
ind of carbon), there will be actually needed for 
ng weights (220 < 0.62 « 2.67) — 364 lb. of 

yr CO, and (220 x 0.38 x 1.33) 111 lb. oxy- 

- CO—a total of 475 lb. of oxygen, carrying 


LO 


214.72 


0.03375 6,362 cu. ft. 


Volume CO and CO,: 


: ‘ 6362 
Volume nitrogen introduced: { ———— — 6362 = 
. duced: | 974-4 0.10 oan 


20,146 cu. ft. 
Volume of gases: 
CO, 2,672 
CO 3,690 
N 20,146 26,508 cu. ft. 
Heat losses from escaping gases: 


N and CO 23,836 x 0.0196) 800 de 435.728 Bt 
g. = 435,728 B.t.u. 





5Q2 It itr . 583 + 475 ' 9 A790 . ‘ . 
) 1583 lb. of nitrogen, or (1583 + 475) co, 2.672 « 0.029 § 
7,295 cu. ft. of air. However, on account of According to Ledebur, the total heat in 1 lb. of cast 
BALANCE SHEET 
(Per 2000 Lb. Charge) 
Unit Casting Slag Gas 
Per Cent Lb. Weight Weight Weight Weight 
1950 
93.11 1815.64 Fe 1808.39 FeO 9.32 
3.60 70.20 Cc 70.20 
1.95 38.02 S 36.07 SiO, 4.17 
0.06 3:37 Ss ae 
0.63 12.29 P 12.29 
0.65 12.68 Mn 9.75 MnO 
50 
75.00 37.50 SiO, 37.51 
22.00 11.00 AlsOs 11.00 
3.00 1.50 Alkalies 1.50 
244 
88.00 214.72 C 214.72 
irocarbons 1.30 3.17 CoO 3.17 
\ 0.70 1.71 H,O i 
( SiO, 10.95 
i Al,O: 5.71 
A 9.35 22.82 4 FeO. 45 
r ( CaO 0.49 
s 0.65 1.58 Ss 0.60 CaS 2.20 
nr 50 
‘ac 98.00 49.00 CaO 27.44 CoO 21.56 
Met 0.38 0.19 MeO 0.09 cw) 0.1 
s 0.97 0.48 SiO, 0.48 
Als 0.65 0.33 AlsOs 0.33 
A 2010 
’ 23.1 464.00 Oo 458.86 
. 76.9 1546.00 N 1546.00 
4304 4304.00 1938.47 119.41 2246.12 
ppage, bends in pipe, pipe friction, leakage iron melted at 2192 deg. Fahr. is 441 B.t.u. These 


and obstructions, approximately 10 per cent more air 
» blown in order to insure the free delivery of 
iantity, or (27295 + 2729) = 30,024 cu. ft., which 
ly tallies with the generally accepted blowing 

0000 cu. ft. for each ton of metal charged. 


Heat Balance and Melting Efficiency 


heat balance of a cupola, or distribution of 
value of coke—heat utilized for melting and 
ating iron, melting and heating slag, expelling 
vat apor from air and gas (CO,) from limestone, 
be fairly accurately computed by the aid of 
practical and theoretical factors. Thus—a cu- 
rning 244 lb. of coke (containing 88 per cent 
on) to melt and superheat 1950 lb. of iron, 
eat for slag and other purposes—with escap- 
ontaining by volume 14 per cent CO, 10 per 
and 76 per cent nitrogen—will yield the fol- 
site « 
coke passing to gases: 
244 & 0.88 — 214.72 lb. 





‘u. ft. gas: 
Be CO 0.14 « 0.03375 0.00473 lb. 
P CO, 0.10 * 0.03375 = 0.00337 lb. 
0.00810 Ib. 
5 — ed 214-12 _ 96 5 
, ases produced: 0.0081 =26,508 cu. ft. 


ray 


er in cu. ft. CO gas: 7654 + 22.22 — 344 B.t.u. 
7p sy. ‘ CO in gases: 0.14 344= 48 B.t.u. 


sorbed by CO gas: 26,508 « 48 = 1,272,384 B.t.u. 
er of coke: 
244 X 0.88 & 14,500 = 3,113,440 B.t.u. 





figures represent the heat units in such cast iron just 
melted at 2192 deg. Fahr. The mean specific heat for 
cast iron, from 32 deg. to t deg. Fahr. as reported 
by Richards, is 0.12 + 0.000046t. Therefore, to super- 
heat 1 lb. of such metal to (say) 2357 deg. Fahr. would 
require 2357 « 0.224—528 B.t.u., or 87 additional 
B.t.u. for superheating. A gray iron which melts at 
approximately 2260 deg. Fahr. requires 2260 « 0.22 
497 B.t.u. for melting, and to superheat to (say) 2460 
deg. Fahr. would require 2460 x 0.23 = 565 B.t.u. 

By reason of the lower melting point of white or 
mottled iron, relatively less heat will be required— 
thus: assuming a white iron to melt at about 2075 deg. 
Fahr., it will require 2075 x 0.21 35 B.t.u. to melt; 
and to superheat to say 2275 deg. Fahr. will require 
2275 & 0.22 = 500 B.t.u., or 65 additional B.t.u. for 
superheating. Because it is more easily oxidized, 
white iron will not admit of the same degree of super- 
heat as gray iron. It is safe to assume 545 B.t.u. for 
melting and superheating ordinary gray iron. 

It requires approximately 900 B.t.u. to melt and 
heat a pound of calcium-aluminum-silicate slag. It re- 
quires 1846 B.t.u. to expel 1 lb. of gas (CO,) from 
limestone. At about 62 deg. Fahr. the air, if satu- 
rated, would contain 4.92 grains of water vapor per 
cu. ft. With humidity of 65 per cent, the air would 


. ba ‘ 26,650 * 3.20 
contain 4.92 « 0.65 = 3.20 grains, of (Fee iS )= 
‘ 


12.18 lb. of water vapor per ton of iron melted. It re- 
quires 5780 B.t.u. to decompose 1 Ib. of water vapor. 
Coke exposed to the weather absorbs moisture rapidly 
—as much as 4 to 17 lb. of water per 100 lb. of coke 
when exposed to drenching for a period of 2 to 72 hr. 
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Therefore, if wet coke be used there will be a substan- 
tial drawing on the heat balance of the cupola to expel 
moisture from that source. It requires 1091.7 B.t.u. 


August 4, 1921 


ess. Figures used are taken from a test heat made by 
the author, using 39-in. cupola at the Alamo Iron 
Works, San Antonio, Texas. Total metal charged was 


" to vaporize 1 lb. of water. 18,500 lb., composed of 58 per cent machinery scrap 
: In summing up the heat losses, and considering the 30 per cent pig iron and 12 per cent soft steel sera: 
i heat necessary to melt the iron and slag, the following 2250 Ib. Solvay coke and 426 Ib. Texas limestone, Tota! 
4} theoretical cupola heat balance sheet will fairly repre- metal, by actual weight, received from the heat was 


sent the useful energy expended for work and energy 
escaped per 244 lb. of coke consumed in melting and 
superheating 1950 lb. of metal: 

Heat power of coke: 


17,761 lb.; total slag produced 1150 lb. 


Reduced to ton basis—iron produced, 1920.1 lb.; col 
consumed, 244 lb.; stone burned, 50 lb.; slag produced, 


124 lb. Difference in weight between total meta! 


(| 

; 244 x 0.88 X 14,500 liga ———_—oc6UCm Cee 

X 0.88 & 14, 3,113,440 iy Riieelaiate 5 gee 

H To melt and superheat iron: Si 6 - - _— inlets eRe o melere Precene « etene oe - 14 

re 1950 « 545 1,062,750 BGS KEAN Ae eels 4'p kde Yui ed Dea eRP AUER RRR eRe 14,27 

ft To melt and heat slag: a 7 prAe mR ene saeeh ese Eh oer eha eek sae seen s ERR 11 

; 120 x 900 108,000 Mg oO CUPRA AH ES 60 CGEM E CHE EMEA EW OR Fo hE Ded ORE RE NORE 23.48 

To expel water vapor: Mn O Denne eee ee eee eee teen eee eee eee eees 3.1¢ 

12.18 x 5780 70,400 ae i RSE W ATE SoS S OAM Ke eee ae Web ae eee ana eee es 

| 21.66 « 1846 39,985 10( 

q Improper combustion: 1,272,384 cman “nun rn ' 

; Escaping gases: 435,728 charged and metal received, 739 Ib., or 79.8 lb. per ton 

| Radiation and conduction: of iron melted, as shown by cleaning room record— 
By difference sania 124,393 3,113,440 total loss from all sources, 3.99 per cent. Coke ash 

{ tine effici - LVL, 190 94 40 analysis lusive of sulph s 48 t silic: 

: x — 2412 pe analysis, exclusive of sulphur, was er cen a, 

{ mitediememened 3,113,440 paLS: pat gant. 25 per cent alumina, 19.5 per cent ws oxide, lime 5 

“ 1,272,384 per cent and magnesia 2.50 per cent. Following are 





Improper combustion: 40.86 per cent. 


3,113,440 
Cupola Charge Balance Sheet 


metal mixture and casting analyses: 
Metal Mix Metal Analysis 


; : é SOTA) CATDON. ..scssis eves’ 3.60 per cent 3.60 per cent 

The following theoretical balance sheet graphically Silicon Fa Ee die paper he ee 1.95 per cent 1.855 per cent 

: imitans . : iat : - UMIPHuUP .ncceccsssveseves 0.06 per cent 0.089 per cent 
illustrates the final form in which all the materials en Phosphorus .............. 0.63 per cent 0.640 per cent 
tering the cupola are disposed of by the melting proc- Manganese .............. 0.65 per cent 0.546 per cent 


| A New Rail Specification Proposed 


Provides for Rolling Tie Plates from Top 
of Each Ingot—Treatment in Soaking 
Pits—Lenient as to Cold Straightening 


Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, inspection, test- 

ing and consulting engineers, addressed a letter 
on Aug. 1 to railroad officials interested and to the 
principal officers of steel rail manufacturing companies 
in respect to rail specifications. His connection with 
the manufacture of steel rails over the entire period 
of their production lends special weight to any consid- 
eration by him of the subject, which in the present case 
is a specification which he believes will help in rail 
manufacturers and rail consumers uniting. 

A copy of the specification is given below. The 
principal points of difference between it and other 
specifications are printed in italics, thus to be easily 
distinguished. 

Captain Hunt admits to claiming for years that 
each ingot cast on a heat is a unit unto itself and de- 


(Fee ROBERT W. HUNT, head of the firm of 


ening of rails can be very much minimized and in some 
cases eliminated without detriment to the track condi- 
tions, and with such obvious saving to the manufac- 
turers as would more than cover the cost of milling the 
ends of the rails square and free from burrs. Better 
attention to the soaking pit practice and restricting the 
cold straightening, I believe, will ultimatelly afford re 
lief from the development of internal fissures.” 
The specifications follow: 


Specifications for Open-Hearth 
Steel Rails 
80 lb. to 110 lb., Inclusive, Per Yd. 


Inspection 
ACCESS TO WORKS 
1. Inspectors representing the purchaser shall have fret 


4 serving of being tested and treated as such. On Jan. ¢ntry to the works of the manufacturer at all times whik 

+} : 4 oa Z . 3 the contract is being executed, and shall have all reasonable 

; 22, 1912, he recommended the nick and break test on facilities afforded them by the manufacturer to satisfy them 

, every ingot, and that the method is practicable he now that the rails have been made and loaded in accordance wit 

- F 4 : ‘ i s the terms of the specifications. 
hs mentions that practically all rails made in Canada for j,, 4. por Tests 
f ‘~ wearc re hea . sete. ‘ ‘ : 4 Y t cSTs . 
; the last six years have been so tested. “But, because 2. All tests and inspections shall be made at the place of 
of the loathness of American manufacturers to permit manufacture, prior to shipment, and shall be so conducted 

; . : . . as t to interfere unnecessarily wi he -rati yf the 

[ it, the system has not been given a thorough trial in ee ee ee irily with the operation ¢ 

the States; and I am now proposing that in lieu of this “ Material 

° ° . SLATERIAL 
‘ ie ‘ € > Ss aS > , 
plan of te sting, if the manufacturer de ires, the top ©. ‘hw mkend aheld te: adie ani Sie Me ese eee 
rails of each ingot can be rolled into tie plates to be ; 
h bed she i d led. and which the pur Chemical Requirements 
> = ae 2 y ¥ - 
ee ee eee aos Se as : . mar CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND ANALYSES 

y chaser agrees to accept in place of the tonnage of oe 4. (a) The chemical composition of each heat of ste* 

+) or top rails that he would ordinarily obtain under his from which the rails are rolled shall comply with the ! 

% contract. Tie plates made from such steel have given lowing : ; 

’ . . Carbon, Mt IO TRGB: sos 0 ee cc ccs cede 0.60 per cent 
good satisfaction for several years and, no doubt, those Manganese, not less than............- 0.60 per cent 
manufacturers whose works are not now properly Phosphorus, not more than............ 0.04 per cent 

. ° . : : Biieon, DOt TE TOO. scsi se aiacces 0.10 per cent 

{ equipped will be glad to instal] the necessary machinery nici mange cool seal . 

j . . : . Son ce ) ails rolled from heats containing«more than 0.\9 

it for producing them in order to aid the railroads in per cent of carbon shall have the flanges near the ends 

4 obtaining better rails.” painted yellow and be shipped separately, provided, moarene 

f 7 ee . " i that such heats do not have either the manganese conten 

; i For a number of years he has been convinced, and over 0.90 per cent or the phosphorus content over 0.03 per 

a actual experiences have proved “that the cold straight- cent. 
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, A chemical analysis for each element above men- 
including sulphur, shall be made on each heat of 
st for rails. The analysis shall be made on ap- 
tely equal portions of carefully mixed drillings taken 
wo ladle test ingots, one representing the steel going 
second regular ingot cast, and the other that going 
next to the last regular ingot. The methods for 
the analyses shall be those adopted by the American 
for Testing Materials. 

The ladle test ingots shall be of such shape and size 

nduce quick sound setting of the steel, and, if neces- 

few pellets of aluminum may be added to the dipper 
re soundness The drillings for analyses shall be 
less than 44-in. beneath the surface. 

The complete analyses of each heat cast for rails 
vailable for the inspector as promptly as possible 
1all always be furnished with a copy of it before 
ire loaded. 

The inspector may witness the manner of obtaining 
es for analyses and the methods employed for 

ind he may take a portion of the original drillings 
ne for checking purposes 


) 


Physical Requirements 


TESTING 


al qualities shall be determined by the drop 


MACHINE 

drop testing machine used shall be the tandard 
American Railway Engineering 
rhe tup shall weigh 2000 lb. and have a striking 
idius of 5 in 

invil block shall weigh 20,000 lb. and be sup 
prings 

supports for the test pieces shall be spaced 3 
centers and shall be a part of, and firmly secured 
The bearing surfaces of the supports shall have 





ssociation 


Ol » hi 


Drop TEST 
tests shall be made on pieces of rail not less than 


not more than 6 ft. long. These test pieces, except 
provided for, shall be cut from the top end of 
! ed from the top of the second, middle and last 


ist on each heat 
RE OF TEST PIECES 
temperature of the test pieces shall be between 60 
deg. Fah 
DROP 
The test piece shall be placed upward on the supports, 
ibjected to impact of the tup falling free from the 


g heights 


Kon SO to 91 Ib. rail 17 ft 
91 to 101 Ib. rail.. 18 ft 
Kor 101 to 111 Ib, rail 19 ft 


(a) If two of these test pieces do not break at the 
all of the rails of the heat shall be accepted, sub- 
he requirements of section 11 

If two of the test pieces break at the first blow, all 
p rails of that heat shall be rejected 

Second tests shall then be made from three test pieces 
by the inspector from the bottom end of the top 
j same heat and ingots If two of these test pieces 
eak at the first blow, all of the remainder of the 
he heat shall be accepted, subject to the re qutre- 

on 11 

f two of these test pieces break at the first blou all 
md rails of the heat shall be rejected 

Third tests shall then be made from three test pieces 
by the inspector from the bottom end of the second 
he rme heat and ingots If two of these test pieces 

first blow, all of the remainde of the 
e heat shall be accepted 

if two of these test pieces break at the first blow, all 

de of the rails of that heat shall be rejected 


1 a tite 


IN TESTS 
) A test piece representing the top end of the top 
ih ingot of each heat rolled, which has passed the 


equirements of section 10. shall be nicked and 


nine whether the interior metal is sound If 
efect shows on the fracture, the top rail of the 
ted shall be rejected and a second test piece cut 
[Ov end shall be nicked and broken to determine 

of the metal of the second rail If an interior 

oO the fracture, the second vail shall be rejected 
ece cut from its bottom end for retesting Thu 


f each ingot shall be tested progressively from the 
d until the fracture shows sound metal, follow- 
t} ails of the ingot represented shall be ace ited 
107 defect 18 interpreted to mean seams, lam- 
es or interposed foreign matter, or a distinctly 
grained structure in the center of the section 
egation, made visible by the destruction tests 

he drills 
epresented by test pieces found to be segre- 

be accepted as No. 2 rails 


lf nder the drop test requirements of section 10 
l B” rails of a heat have been rejected. but the 
EB,” ete., rails accepted, the destruction tests 


ecified will be waived on the accepted rails of that 


CONDITIONS 

) In case the manufacturer elects after due notice, 

naser agrees to accept hot sheared, punched and 

e plates rolled from the steel that would, in the 
se of the manufacturer’s practice, be rolled into 
ils from the ingots cast under this specification 
tood that such tie plates shall be in accordance 

haser’s drawings and specifications 


Ww) a top discard of not less than 20 per cent is 
ingots from which rails are offered for test and 
ection 11 shall be waived 
1 classification rails shall be free from injurious 


1 flaws of all kinds 

) Rails which, by reason of surface imperfections, 
es mentioned in section 11 hereof, are not classed 

will be accepted as No. 2 rails, but No. 2 rails 

n imperfections in such number or of such char- 
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acter as will, in the judgment of the inspector, render them 
unfit for recognized No. 2 uses, will not be accepted for 
shipment 

(b) No, 2 rails to the extent of 5 per cent of the whole 
order will be received All rails accepted as No. 2 rails 
shall have the ends painted white and shall have two prick 
punch marks on the heat number side of the web at both 
ends of the rail, but so placed as not to be covered by the 
joint bars 


Details of Manufacture 


QUALITY OF MANUFACTURE 

15. (a) The entire process of manufacture s 
accordance with the best current state of the art 

(b) The steel must be well deowidized in the f nace or 
ladle before the ingots are teemed, and the use of alumi- 
num in the molds to insure the quiet setting steel desired will 
not be permit ed 

(c) Heats or ingots, the metal for which has been poured 


ha be in 


over the top of the ladle or cast with a full running s opper 
not under control of the operator, l not be rolled 

(d) Special care must be take to e the casting of 
good, clean, sound ingots, free fron scabs and cracks and 
with reasonably flat tops. Bled ingots shall not be olled 

(e) Treaiment of the ingots in the soaking pits must be 
such as to masaure thorough soaking with the s ibseq tient imn- 
crease of temperature necessary. Overheated o burned or 
white sided ingots shall not be olled, neithe shall ingots 


that have once been allowed to get cold 


LENGTHS 








16. The standard length of rails shall be 33 ft at a 
temperatur of 60 deg, Fah Ten per cent of the entire 
order wi be accepted in shorter lengths varying by 1 ft 
from 32 ft. to and including 25 ft \ variation of \4 in. from 
the specified lk ths will be allowed No. 1 rails less than 
33 ft. long shall be painted green on both ends 
SECTION 

17. The section of rails sha conform a as 
possible to template of the ection or rail 
road company A variation in height of or 
1/32 in. greater than the specified height in 
width of flange, will be permitted: but no va be 





illowed in the dimensions affecting the fit of the joint bars 
WEIGHT 
18. The weight of the rails specified in the order shall be 
maintained as nearly as possible ifter complying with sec 
tion 17 A variation of 1% per cent from the calculated 
I 


weight of section, as applied to an entire order, will be 
allowed 
PAYMENT 
19. Rails accepted will be ]} for according to actual 
weights 


STRAIGHTENING 


20. (a) The hot straightening ha be carefully done, so 
that gagging under the cold ‘ will be reduced to a 
minimum Any rail coming to the straightening presses show- 
ng sharp kinks or greater camber than that indicated by a 
middle ordinate of 4 in. in 33 ft., will be rejected The dis- 
tance between the supports of ra n the straightening 
presses shall not be less than 42 in The supports shall have 
flat surfaces and be out of wind and the gags shall have 
their corners rounded to a radius of at least \%& in 


(b) Rails heard to snap or check while being straightened 
shall at once be rejected 


DRILLING 


21. Circular holes for joint |} t hall be lrilled to con 
form to the drawing and dimensior furnished by the rail 
of 1 in. i Ze ind location 


road company, a variation 
gz permitted 





FINISHING 
22. (a) All rails shall be s oth on the heads oithout 
rough crescent-shaped marks, rn the bases hall be free 
from guide marks and scratche They shall be milled square 
on both ends, but a variation of 1/32 in. in a vertical direc 
tion to make head-long rails will be permitted 

(b) All rails shall be free from twists. waves. kinks or 


short bends, but rails containing a uniform sweep, the middle 











ordinate of which does not exceed 1 in a 33 ft... will De 
accepted without cold straightening 

(c) Rails improperly drilled or traightened, or from 
which the burrs have not been removed, shall be rejected 
but may be accepted after being pr rly finished 

(d) When any finished rail n interior defect at 
either end, or ir any ar ed |} é tne entire ill all be 
rejected 
BRANDING 

23. Rails ha be branded f tif I in tl f 
owing manner 

(a) The name of the manuf turer, the month and year 
if manufacture, and the weight nd type of section of rail 
and the letters “O-H” shall be rolled in 1 ed letter and 
figures on tl side of the wel The type‘shall be marked 
by letters, which signify the name | which it is known 
is for example 
Sections of American Society of Civil Engineer A.S.C.E 
Sections of American Railway Ass tic R.A.-A. (or B) 
Sections of American Railway Engines g Association. .R.E 

(b) The number of the heat and of the ingot number in 


the heat and a letter indicating the portion of the ingot from 
which the rail was made shall be 


ve plainly stamped on the web 

of each rail where it will not be covered by the joint bars 
The top rails shall be lettered 1” and the succeeding ones 
3” “CY” “D,” ete., consecutively ; but in case of a top dis- 
card of 20 per cent the lette A’ ill be omitted, the top 


rail becoming “B 
SEPARATE CLASSES 
24 All classes of rails shall be Kept separate from each 


ther in loading 





a manner as not to injure them 


Announcement is made that the new 600-ton blast 
furnace erected by the’ Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co. at 
Warren, Ohio, will not be started for an indefinite 
period. The stack was virtually completed and ready 
to light on July 1. 





——— 
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By-Product Coke Plants in Operation in the 


May 1, 1921 





United States, 


Number 
Owner or Operato Location of Ovens Kind of Ovens 

ALABAMA 
Alabama By-Products Corporation, Birmingham........ 50 NR ik c's Rael’ ith ee stbeveere 
an cates Bteet Co., Alapamee TUG «oo isn sé dsc ck eneace tas 37 EEE Se eT reer 
Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad Co., Ensley............. 240 sede cu cewés seam ° 
ceetens iron &.Coal Coe.;. TOGGRIOOGR. <o50os os cc ccceteae 60 I os csi6 ck és kee ob ob bos 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham............ 120 NS SCE R EET Ce ee 
Tennessee Coal, fron & Railroad Co., Fairfield.......... 434 I ia ee ie ea cr are thre nae 
weeagwara Iron Co;; WOCGWOrG so .ccvicsasewsice cabencees 200 140 Koppers, 60 Wilputte (30 Kop- 


pers being rebuilt) 


COLORADO 


(elorado Buel & iron Co.,. Minneguead «oo. .cccevccaws 120 


I nce awa eee 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Bvy-Product Coke Co., Chicago............ Sie ee 100 moppers building ....scscceseces 
Coal Products Mfg. Co., Joliet...... Gua eh AR 53 35 Koppers, 18 Wilputte.......... 
Illinois Steel Co., Joliet. wy ee Te ee ee 280 Ee og ohal aeons Ate nee 
International Harvester Co., South Chicago...... bs 88 EG oe va a nied ee eed wae s 
North Shore Gas Co., Waukegan ; poems ; 13 RENE ccvssnwskéwasecccas 
St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., Granite Citv..... Sp 80 EE an uae ane a ae eds o Sie Wie 
By-Products Coke Corporation, South Chicago... haa 280 I Be ig ore ie Sree. 
INDIANA 
Central Indiana Gas Co., Muncie............ scalars 22 NN Deeks Rows Kw eae ee eS 
Citizens’ Gas Co., Langsdale.. CRRA een cba oor 41 POOP RUES oie icc acer dauy ewe 
Citizens’ Gas Co., Prospect.... os Et ee 140 100 United-Otto, 40 Wilputte..... 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary....... beak ai sew pers 700 Koppers re en ree ery 
Indiana Coke & Gas Co., Terre Haute... : ie 60 30 Gas Mach., 30 Koppers........ 
Inland Steel Co Indiana Harbor..... ; j ; ; 130 ce CA i IR as eee 
Linton Gas Co., Linton. ; ; bn ies 3 RRM foes owes e aa We Raeaie a eae 
Steel & Tube Co., Indiana Harbor ‘ oi ; : . 120 PIO 5 a coiinraicl care acct seta aie 
KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Solvay Coke Co., Ash!and.... 65 ne 108 Pomeat-Bowvayr - <.66 6c 6cead ceeiicnats 
MARYLAND 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point... ; panes 360 BOPPers ...ccccacccsssccvcvecece 
MASSACHUSETTS 
New England Fuel & Trans. Co., Everett wits ‘oa ba eee 100 ISOMER 1 icine Ratmaces ea ewes 
MICHIGAN 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn bath ki etna oe aut wee 120 POMGEIOEVE as sc tecncseivaenen's 
Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandotte ee g ; 4 CMI. nw cece cece eos ens 
ee eeawa S50... DPOPONE ois a nk cawnes een <peran 15 SOMGt-BOIVAY co vcccccvsvverevsveas 
MINNESOTA 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Co., St. Paul 6 MOPDOUE: 40 ccc a wr scedeees ween ons 
Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth.... . sameeren ee 90 NE 6.6 as Relea ei waibin se a NS oe ee 
Zenith Furnace Co., West Duluth ; : Ee 6 CMEC AECG ic cccccesereeeesececes 
MISSOURI 
See TINE, SUR ei ee ee 7 Koppers (8 Piette building)...... 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden Coke Co., Camden ' gle eci ra ae 100 United-Otto (37 Koppers building) . 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., Kearny. ee 165 OME Sika veckcnace Ss ananaweaee 
NEW YORK 
Donner-Union Coke Corporation, Buffalo eT rT 150 REND 6 cee esisseniseevessanass 
Empire Coke Co., Geneva os Hom etal ne ; 16 Semet-Solvay ep ee ee ee 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Lackawanna ee o ; 530 188 United-Otto, 282 Rothberg, 60 
DOREPEEEUE «vec ccveviccKeéss 
Demmet-Borvay (oO. BOLvOe 6 ks és encase ccewdisn shart ns : 41) OS er ee 
Wickwire Steel Co., Buffalo oi 4 cn ; ‘ 60 NOG OE AY os 0v es. cune 60S eR 
OHIO 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland... sini : ; 180 EE pos vcicns waeiee eles Ome Rs e 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown............... eee 84 NN 5. dara a sw imcReied a de eA 
Hamilton-Otto Coke Co., Kokotto 5 ler : 100 SUNOIN.. na, bm whe a wee oe 
McKinney Steel Co., River Furnaces a ‘ om 204 IR Sawa wake eb eae 
National Tube Co., Lorain pie aie aed a ; ykiat ie 208 DRE 6 os anise ako ome aes 
Penn Iron & Coal Co., Canal Dover........... at ace ain Co's 24 7 te ec err oe 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown........ sb AS ee a 143 IN 4555 6:2) s0.6'0:a.s WEEN SaaS 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland........... : a os 100 EE os Sans deere ee dar we we 
Ironton Solvay Coke Co., Ironton ; . as on ; 60 i , -.. 6-5 a's eben ee we ekew ee 
Portsmouth-Solvay Coke Co., Portsmouth ; 108 re ee 
Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo............. ade Sree ee talnal 94 DOES. ve +s sw treloe Gale oe 
United Furnace Co., Canton... ; 17 Peete er ee er ee 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown : 306 fs REET EEE CCT CRE CTO Pere 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny By-Product Coke Co., Glassport 120 CRIED © «snc ccigm Was se dae oe 
Bethlehem Steel Co SOTRIGNGM « cccccecees a ai $24 Koppers ere aie ele eee eae ee 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Lebanon... ee ee was ‘ 90 SOOEREUEY 5 .0's:04.00'ne a wean see ae 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton.. : : ae i acai 180 120 Semet-Solvay, 60 Koppers.... 
Cambria Steel Co., Franklin. oe as : 492 210 United-Otto, 92 Koppers, 190 
CRMADTIO-BOIMIBR § 20s cinterenss 
Cambria Steel Co., Rosedale... eee ‘ 60 Cambria-Be'gian (60 Cambria-Bel- 
gian building, 885 Semet-Solvay 
DEY. csiennpreek ea wee eure 
Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton... ; Rinse ans : ve 768 PR ee te eee 
Carnegie Steel Co., Farrell. ee en ee : 212 United-Otto 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh... ee ee ; 300 Koppers 5 ah eae aoa ace rnion sata ae 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electric Co., Chester..... 40 PSLGOOSTEY 66 s.5000.40%d0s00k080 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland......... ces awene 100 SOD 35.3 di diwrewe Cains eaienle abate 
Rainey Woed Cae 6b, BOs as acc ces sew tis eases 110 Koppers PPT Tere ree ere = 
American Manganese Mfg. Co., Dunbar................ : 110 DOURGLTIOLVAY ccd cinnwviiwden 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Gas Co., Sassafras Point......cccccseseces ‘ 41) Pe ee eer ee 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co., Alton Park....... Hee 24 Semet-Solvay 


WASHINGTON 


Retin Ties ea... BGs: osc d's wnt 0nd nee tiees ae 20 IRE) sod utcile trig ait) a aicrnieee a tr oa 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Domestic Coke Corporation, Fairmont..........eceese2:. 60 NE Sag wie cil cine ewe whe eee 

- Beelie Trak Werke, BOMB UOS . «0.0 ovis dbs Sema ee dees so 94 INU. ac a. Tes ww ch ies dns I a at 

eens Tee Cbs BOE. «eccrine «ob scd ene send susee 120 WOSRPERUED  k.k'vcn ass aciowes daeee 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee.......ccccscsceces 160 Semet-Solvay (150 Koppers build- 
errr ere ra 

Eteel & Tube Co. of America, Mayville.............se00- 108 United-Otto 


*Refers to 60 Cambria-Belgian ovens now standing. 
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Annual Capa: 
Net Tons 


Coal 


335,000 
237,000 
760,000 
290,000 
864,000 


2,560,000 


1,330,000 


720,000 


667,000 
340,000 


1,500,000 


578,000 
55,000 
$00,000 


1.300,000 


40,000 
255,000 


567,000 


4,400,000 


292.000 
890,000 

15,000 
864,000 


864,000 


2,190,000 


650,000 


864,000 
169,200 


1,343,000 


400,000 
600,000 
160,000 


320,000 


240,000 


1,200,000 


1,000,000 


146,000 


1,350,000 


65,000 
386,000 


1,080,000 


520,000 
240,000 


1,300,000 
1,200,000 


144,000 


1,020,000 


450,000 
432,000 
770.000 
560,000 
280,000 


2,050,000 


260,000 


2,400,000 


640,000 
876,000 


1,839,000 


*286,000 
4,800,000 


2 


830,000 


2,000,000 


125,000 
667,000 
800,000 
248,000 


240,000 
175,000 
24,000 


400,000 
610,000 
270,000 


750,000 
450.000 


A 
17 


99 


18 


409 
3.48 


H6F 


62 


118.4 


an 


562 


38 


,000 


4 O00 
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% BY-PRODUCT OVENS 


.dy Progress of the Modern Method of Coke 
Making in the United States 


nd aa 


\ccording to a report by the U. S. Geographical 
y, supplemented by a check up by THE IRON AGE, 
‘were built and building in the United States 
f May 1, last, 12,245 by-product coke ovens, with 
nual coal carbonizing capacity of almost 59,000,- 

tons, yielding almost 44,000,000 net tons of 
Actual figures of coal and coke capacity can- 
given for the reason that data are lacking per- 
ne to some of the ovens in course of construction. 
figures given, which include all plants now stand- 
ind some which are being built, however, provide 

. nably close approximations and as such convey a 

- idea, when supplemented with figures as to the 
production of coke, of how big a part the by- 
plants have in supplying the coke require- 

of the country. In the war period, pressure of 
jemand for iron, steel and other metals smelted 
coke as the principal fuel, sent up the produc- 
of coke sharply, a total production of 56,- 
.185 net tons being reached in 1918. The 
wing year saw a big drop in production, due to 
r disturbances in the steel and coal industries. But 
a total of 44,821,000 net tons in 1919, the coke 
luction jumped to approximately 51,500,000 net tons 
1920. The normal annual requirements of the 
try may be placed at between the production for 

: ' and 1920, or about 47,000,000 net tons. On that 
E s, the by-product ovens would be capable of pro- 

ng more than 93 per cent of the coke needed, and 
this fact strengthens the oft-repeated assertion that 
a short time all of the coke used in this country 
: be from by-product ovens. 

be New by-product coke oven construction in the past 
a has been light, due to the high cost of labor and 
iterials, but it is interesting to note the steadily up- 

vard slant of installations over a period of years. Be- 
ween 1893 and 1908, there were put into operation 
99 ovens of this kind, capable of producing 4,201,226 

tons of coke. In 1918, according to Geological 
ey data, there were 9282 ovens with an annual 
ty of 32,200,000 net tons of coke. Thus in 10 
, there was a gain in installations of more than 





Cylinder Reboring Tool 


Van Dresser electric tool for reboring cylin- 
»w has the motor built in a unit with the tool, 
as shown by the 

é accompanying re- 

produced photo- 
graph. It has a 
range from 2% to 
5 1/16 in. The 
bearings are 10% 
in. in length. It 
has a tapered ar- 
rangement for fit- 
ting the boring 
head into the feed 
bar, emphasized as 
ensuring accuracy, 
and a quick return 
feature that allows 
the boring head to 
be brought in- 
stantly to the 
starting point. An- 
other feature is 
the elimination of 
split guide rings. 
Without making 
changes, this tool 
can be used by a 
hand or drill press. 
The machine is 






Reboring Tool Having 
Integral Part of Unit 
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240 per cent. The gain in the war period was marked, 
3011 new ovens being constructed from 1915 to 1918, 
inclusive. This showing in no small measure is account- 
able to the war time demands for the coke oven by- 
products, exclusive of coke. As is quite natural, the 
increase in the number of by-product ovens has been 
accompanied by a decrease in the number of the older 
type ovens. In 1910 there were in this country 100,362 
beehive coke ovens; at the end of last year there were 
84,635, Geological Survey reports show. Production 
figures show that in 1919, the output of by-product 
oven coke for the first time went ahead of that from 
beehive ovens. The total production that year was 
44,821,000 net tons, of which beehive ovens produced 
19,650,000 tons and by-product ovens 35,171,000 tons. 
Last year, when total production was 35,505,000 net, 
the distribution was 30,680,000 tons of by-product and 
20,825,000 tons of beehive oven coke. 

Pennsylvania has the greatest number of by-product 
ovens of any State in the Union, the number being 
3951, distributed among 13 plants and having a capacity 
of 11,156,000 net tons of coke a year. Ohio stands next 
with 1658 ovens capable of producing 7,197,000 tons of 
coke and Indiana third with 1216 ovens having a ca- 
pacity of 5,601,700 net tons. Alabama has 1141 ovens 
with a capacity of 4,699,200 tons; Colorado 120 ovens, 
with a capacity of 550,000 tons; Illinois 894 ovens which 
can turn out 3,861,000 tons; Kentucky 108 ovens with 
a capacity of 648,000 tons; Maryland 360 ovens with a 
capacity of 1,576,000 tons of coke a year; Massachusetts 
400 ovens with a potential production of 455,000 tons; 
Michigan 389 ovens having an output per year of 
1,749,000 tons; Minnesota 220 ovens and 862,000 tons; 
Missouri 64 ovens and 240,000 tons; New Jersey 302 
ovens and 968,000 tons; New York, 826 ovens and 2,058,- 
000 tons; Rhode Island 40 ovens and 165,000 tons. 
Tennessee 24 ovens and 125,000 tons; Washington 20 
ovens and 18,000 tons; West Virginia, 274 ovens and 
894,000 tons and Wisconsin 418 ovens and 946,500 tons. 

A summary of the ovens built and building shows 
11,185 built and 1240 in process of construction. There 
are 6156 Koppers ovens built and 287 building; 2455 
Semet-Solvay ovens built and 885 building; 1657 United- 
Otto ovens built; 282 Rothberg ovens built; 250 Cam- 
bria-Belgian ovens built and 60 building; 206 Wilputte 
ovens built; 104 Roberts ovens built; 42 Klonne ovens 
built; 33 Gas Machinery ovens build and 8 Piette ovens 
building. 


marketed by the International Purchasing & Engineer- 
ing Co., McKerchey Building, Detroit. 


German Pig Iron Production 


For nearly two years past the Association of Ger- 
man Iron and Steel Manufacturers has kept back the 
statistics of the home production of pig iron and of 
steel materials, but recently the German Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry published a set of figures stat- 
ing that the capacity of output within the present 
frontiers of Germany is approximately 960,000 (metric) 
tons of pig iron monthly, or, in round figures, 11,500,000 
tons a year, says the London /Jronmonger. This does 
not include the Saar district, which is capable of pro- 
ducing 1,300,000 tons yearly, but is at present under 
French control. It is stated that the production of pig 
iron throughout the years 1919 and 1920 averaged be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 tons monthly, or only one- 
half of the capacity. These returns do not agree with 
the figures already published by the Association of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers. These are available until the 
end of October, 1919, and show a total output of 5,281,- 
025 tons for the first 10 months of that year, or an 
average of 528,000 tons per month. 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has resumed operations at its plant after a sus- 
pension of several weeks, under the direction of H. C. 
Booth, receiver. Employment will be given to about 700 
operatives for an indefinite period. 
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Electric Furnace 


Heat Treatment 


Dies and Forgings Well Handled in 


Metallic Resistor 


Furnaces—Uni- 


formity of Product a Big Feature 


BY E. F. 


T is being rapidly and conclusively demonstrated 

that electric heat will offer advantages equal or 

greater, in reheating and general heat treatment 
of steel, than it has done in melting and refining. A 
striking expansion in the use of the electric resistance 
furnace for the heat treatment of steel is shown in the 
past five years, and progress in the demands of indus- 
try is sure henceforth to require the overall economy 
and high quality which accompany the use of electric 
heating for such processes, as (1) annealing, (2) car- 
burizing, (3) hardening, and (4) tempering or draw- 
ing of steels. 

Important heat treating processes, in which the 
forge shop should be interested, and for which the me- 
tallic resistor electric furnace is peculiarly adapted, 
will be enumerated and briefly described, so that the 
working field for such a type of furnace may be clearly 
indicated. We may, for convenience, consider electric 
heat treating furnaces under two heads, viz., (1) those 
used in production of dies and metal cutting tools and 
(2) those employed in the heat treatment of drop 
forged parts. 


Four Separate Processes Considered 


The production of drop forge dies involves the fol- 
lowing heat treating processes: (1) annealing, (2) 
carburizing, (3) hardening, (4) drawing. 

In hardening drop forge die blocks, it is claimed 
that much trouble is obviated by annealing the blocks 
before performing machine operations on them. Bring- 
ing blocks up to the proper annealing temperature at 
a rate of perhaps 45 min. for each in. of thickness, 
followed by cooling in the furnace, insures against 
trouble such as warping and checking or cracking on 
hardening. The proper annealing temperature varies 
with the carbon content. and the width of the critical 
range varies likewise. The Committee of the Ameri- 
can Society for Treating Materials recommended the 
following range in temperatures: 

Carbon Content Annealing Temperature Range 
1607 to 1697 deg. Fahr. (875 to 925 deg. Cent 


Less than 0.12% ) 
1544 to 1598 deg. Fahr. (840 to 870 deg. Cent.) 
) 
) 


0.12 to 0.25%... 
0.30 to 0.49° 
0.50 to 1.00% 


.-1499 to 1544 deg. Fahr. (815 to 840 deg. Cent 
..».1454 to 1499 deg. Fahr. (790 to 815 deg. Cent 


ie 


Steel should be held at the annealing temperature 
for a period of time which varies with the size and 
shape of piece. It is important that the piece be 
heated through uniformly at the annealing tempera- 
ture. Where quality of output is the watchword, mod- 
ern heat treatment is not attempted without first 
carrying out correct annealing treatments as a proper 
foundation for subsequent processes. 


Automatic Control With Autographic Records 


Graphic record from an electric annealing furnace 
employing two thermocouples, one on the surface of 
the steel charge and the other near the resistor, shows 
the furnace controlled automatically. With the charge 
entering at 11.05 a. m., its surface reaches the desired 
annealing temperature of 1500 deg. Fahr. at 4 p. m. 
Complete equalization of the temperatures in the 
charge has occurred at 4.40 p. m. From this time on, 
the piece maintains a uniform temperature until re- 
moved from furnace or until power is shut off. 

Here the perplexing question as to when the steel 
is heated uniformly throughout is not answered by 
guess, but it is clearly and definitely shown on the 


*Consulting engineer, Industrial Heating Department, 
General Electric Co. Abstract of paper read at meeting of 
American Drop Forge Association, Chicago, June 24. 
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record of automatically controlled temperatures for the 
annealing cycle. Further description of this tempera 
ture chart would not be necessary to demonstrate that 
such equipment as this is practically ideal for anneal- 
ing drop forge die blocks. Coupled with this heat con- 
trol is a furnace atmosphere free from injurious prod- 
ucts of combustion, and a heating by uniform radiation 
rather than by cyclonic convection blasts of hot gases 
met within the ordinary fuel-fired furnace. 

Forging, forming and cutting dies may be made 
from high carbon steels (0.70 to 0.95 per cent carbon), 
hardened and drawn, or from low carbon steel (0.15 
to 0.25 per cent carbon) case-hardened, the latter vir- 
tually eliminating the danger which exists with high 
carbon steel of spoiled dies through warping and 
cracking. 


Heat Control Essential for Hardening Also 


All theories coricerning hardening are united upon 
the necessity of heat control as outlined for annealing. 
Hence the electric furnace, already described as suited 
to annealing, may be used just as successfully for heat- 
ing high carbon steel dies which are to be hardened by 
quenching. No doubt can exist in the mind of the oper- 
ator of the electric furnace as to the exact time when 
the die block, be it large or small, has reached an abso- 
lutely uniform temperature throughout. Hence, other 
things being equal, successful hardening can _ be 
thwarted only by improper quenching. 

The electric furnace has important advantages for 
the carburization stage of the case-hardening process, 
where it is evident that close regulation and control of 
temperature, as well as uniform delivery and distribu- 
tion of heat, are essential for best results. Uniformity 
of product requires that each part of the charge be 
subjected as nearly as possible to the same heat cycle, 
whether it be near the center of the carbonizing box 
or near its outer walls. The electric furnace with its 
automatic control will bring each part of a charge of 
material to the same temperature, through the control 
of a surface couple on that charge. Electric furnaces 
may be designed to give practically the same heat in 
each carbonizing box constituting the furnace charge, 
even though the control is actuated from pyrometer 
on a single box. In other words, uniform heating con- 
ditions exist throughout the heating chamber. 

Remarks already made concerning the use of the 
electric furnace for hardening high carbon steel dies 
apply equally to heating for the quench of carburized 
dies. 


Why and How to Draw the Temper of Dies 


The temper should be drawn on all hammer dies, 
to relieve strains and to give resiliency or spring, re- 
sulting in better wearing qualities. An oil tempering 
bath electrically heated is a most satisfactory tool, and 
the hardened dies should immediately go into it even 
before the die is quite cooled from the hardening oper- 
ation. The temperature of the oil bath should be about 
400 deg. Fahr. In other words, hardened stock 1s 
“tempered” by being reheated to about 400 deg. Fahr., 
where it loses considerable brittleness and yet little 0! 
its hardness, making it suited for dies and metal cut- 
ting tools; reheated to 480 deg. Fahr. it is less brittle 
and suited for use in rock drills, stone cutting tools, 
etc.; at 525 deg. Fahr. it is suited to dental and surg! 
cal instruments, hack saws, etc.; at 570 deg. Fahr., the 
maximum usually employed, it may be used for wood 
saws, springs, etc. Sudden cooling after tempering 
does not affect hardness or softness of steel; hence 
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‘< n taken from the oil bath, it may cool either rap- 
r slowly. 


% Sizes and Types of Electric Furnaces Used 
ny c . 
& mlectrie furnaces for heat treating drop forge dies 
m metal cutting tools are usually of the box type. 
furnaces, of the metallic resistor type, operate 
nperatures up to 1800 deg. Fahr., and may be had 
,utomatic control as previously described. A 
furnace suited to heating large dies, punches and 
at temperatures not exceeding 1800 deg. Fahr., 
lipped with automatic control, made the follow- 
rformance, as compared with a similar oil-fired 
on the same work: 
; ions, heating chamber. 
rage temperature held ... Ae 
power to hold at 1400 deg. Fa 
hr. to hold 1400 deg. Fahr 
of steel heated per hr. 
power for heating steel 
| or power per hr 
b. heating steel.. 
At 1.25c. per kw. hr. r¥At 14 per gal 
P se results may be surprising to those who base 
alculations solely on relative B.t.u. costs for oil 
electricity. Were the upkeep costs included, the 
ence in favor of the electric furnace would in- 
e, since in the past two years, the upkeep of this 
ace has been practically zero. 
lreatment of Drop Forgings Analagous to That 
of Tools 
aia The foregoing has applied ‘to the electric furnace 


heating processes in producing drop forge dies and 
metal-cutting tools. A much greater field for the elec- 
tric furnace lies in the heat treatment of drop forgings. 
" Here we meet again the annealing, hardening by 
ks ienching, case hardening, and tempering or drawing 
F cesses. The metallic resistor furnace is here again 
to demonstrate its superiority in heating proc- 
involving 1800 deg. Fahr. or less. The designs 
irnace must comply with methods of handling a 
luction having volume and tonnage. Electric heat 
e utilized with practically all types of furnace, 
car bottom type, pusher type, conveyor type, 

rr tunnel type, either of vertical or horizontal con- 
mn. All furnaces may be well heat lagged with- 





A ee 


, inger to refractories, and at the same time secure 
thermal capacity, resulting in quick heating. 
Performance Figures for Forging Heat Treatment 
\ vertical design of furnace has been constructed 
acities of from 200 kw. to 2700 kw. per unit; 
ter has the ability to heat forgings weighing 
00 lb. per charge. Actual performance figures 
this type of furnace, when used for hardening and 
4 ng, may be seen in the following table: 
i ‘ 
a Weight, Charge and Holders Energy Kw. Hr 
ee (Heated to 1450 Deg. Fahr.) (400 Kw. Connected) 
F n tubes 21,900 Ib 1874 
2 tubes 22.300 lb 1880 
ickets 21,700 Ib 2080 
65,900 Ib 842 
65.900 
: lb. per kw. hr 11.25 
q 5,842 
‘ 2,000 
kw. hr. per ton - = 178 kw. hr 
11.25 
1.25c. per kw. hr. = $2.23 per ton 


ving work back to 1100 deg. Fahr., a yield of 
er kw. hr. was realized, equal to 84 kw. hr. per 
mbined power consumption for hardening and 
per ton was 262 kw. hr., or with power at 
er kw. hr., a cost of $3.28 per ton. In other 
7 lb. of steel was hardened at 1450 deg. Fahr. 
wn back to 1100 deg. Fahr. for every kw. hr. 
naces operating for one month, continuously 
ng and drawing at 1450 deg. Fahr. and 1100 
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deg. Fahr. respectively, showed a total gross power 
consumption of 325 kw. hr. per ton of steel treated. 


New Methods of Manipulation Unnecessary 


The use of the electric furnace does not call for 
new methods of manipulation of present heating proc- 
esses, but rather fits itself into standard and generally 
accepted heat treating requirements admirably, remov- 
ing practically all uncertainties connected with proper 
application of heat; and eliminates almost entirely the 
handicaps inherent in fuel-fired furnaces. 

For quality heat treating the electric furnace is 
rapidly replacing the fuel-fired furnace. Its simplicity, 
its dependability, its low upkeep, its improved prod- 


satens 


Electric Oil-Fired 
’x 36 in. x 22 in. hig) 18 x 24 in. x 20 in. high 
1450 deg. Fahr 1400 deg. Fahr 

8.04 kw 1.65 gal. per hr. 

* 10 23. 1¢ 

$4 1b x4 ] ) 
13.35 kw 1.9 gal. per hr 

16. 7¢ 26. 6« 

199% O.3Llie 


ucts, its ability to turn out repetition work free from 
defects, are some of the factors which contribute to 
economy of operation in such a degree that, with pre- 
vailing rates for electric heat and fuels, the electric 
furnace usually shows an “overall” cost per piece less 
than that treated in the fuel-fired furnace. The writer 
has in mind a case where the saving in rejects alone, 
due to the use of electric heat over gas, was sufficient 
to pay for the total current used for heating, more 
than 75 times. 


Discussion by Harold F. Wood* 

We have followed with interest the many fac- 
tors in the development of electric furnaces for the 
heat treatment of steel. The majority of  in- 
dustrial electric heat treating furnaces in use up to 
this time are for the treatment of finished machine 
parts such as gears, pinions, dies, etc. In this type of 
work we must secure freedom from distortion as well 
as freedom from decarbonization of the finished sur- 
face. Many thousands of dollars worth of finished 
parts are lost, due to the above causes, which loss can 
be reduced to a minimum by the use of a properly de- 
signed electric furnace. 

Drop forgers have wished many times that they 
‘ould have a safeguard against decarbonization in the 
1eat treatment of dies in which the impression has 
already been sunk. With complete freedom from sur- 
face decarbonization, the life of dies is materially in- 
creased. Electric heat surely is the logical method to 
employ on this type of work, as the ultimate cost is 
the important cost, and this is the item to consider 
rather than a purely technical comparison on a B.t.u. 
basis. 

Dependability of Drop Forgings and Castings 

Drop forging is the only method whereby parts can 
be made one like another and free from blow holes, 
dross, etc., which are the defects that cause castings 
to be undependable. The drop forge industry is, there- 
fore, vitally interested in the heat treatment of forg- 
ings. The forge shop is the logical place to heat treat 
forgings, as it enables the drop forger to supply his 
customer not only with a product that is within the 
tolerances demanded but also one that will show the 
proper physical characteristics and thereby give the 
proper service. 

In other words, it becomes quite necessary from a 
metallurgical standpoint that the modern drop forger 
buy material to a chemical specification and sel] the 
finished forgings to a guaranteed physical specifica- 
tion. This requires a very efficient heat treating de- 
partment, In the production of a forging like a crank 
shaft, it is a fact that,over half the labor cost of the 


*Chief metallurgist Ingalls-Shepard Division, Wyman- 
Gordon Co., Harvey, Ill Paper before American Drop Forge 
Association, Chicago, June 24 
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crank shaft is consumed in performing operations after 
it leaves the forge shop proper, of which heat treating 
is a vital factor. 

In the case of a forging, the question of scaling 
during the heat treating operation is not an important 
item if any degree of judgment is used by the furnace 
operator. Distortion is an important item, but from 
actual experience the difference in distortion on forg- 
ings heat treated in an electric furnace and a fuel fired 
furnace cannot be detected, as it is too small to inter- 
fere in any way in meeting the specifications with 
ordinary straightening operations. The up-to-date 
forge shop is equipped with a modern circulating sys- 
tem for fuel oil, and the cost of supplying oil to oil- 
fired furnaces consists merely in running feeder lines 
from the main circulating line. The furnace-hour bur- 
den on this is at most a very small item. 

The drop forger, therefore, must study the electric 
furnace vs. the fuel-fired furnace on the following 
items, and be guided accordingly in making his decision 
on which type of equipment to install to produce lowest 
ultimate cost of heat treating: 

1. Total fixed charges 

(a) Land and buildings factor 
(b) Equipment factor 

1. Interest 

2. Taxes 

3. Depreciation 

4. Repairs 


2. Indirect labor 

3. Supplies other than repairs 

4. Power or fuel 

5. General factory burden 

6. Miscellaneous charges 

7. Direct labor 

8. Uniformity of results as determined by per cent 


practice obtainable; which in turn is determined 
by the heat uniformity of the furnace, provided 
the forgings are of proper chemical analysis and 
all from the same melt of steel. 

If we take for purposes of comparison a battery of 
electric furnaces and the same number of oil fired fur- 
naces, both types having the same hearth area and 
able to produce the same tonnage per furnace hour, 
we can easily see which type of installation is the most 
economical to install. The following factors are the 
same on either installation: 

Land and buildings, Indirect labor, Supplies; Gen- 
eral factory burden, Miscellaneous charges, Direct 
labor. 

Equipment Factor Variable 


Interest and taxes on the electric furnace are ap- 
proximately twice those of the oil, because the first 
cost is in this proportion. Depreciation and repairs 
on a well built oil furnace will be approximately at a 5 
per cent higher annual rate than on a well built elec- 
tric furnace. Due to the higher first cost of the electric 
furnace, the actual dollars and cents loss from depre- 
ciation and repairs over a period of a year amounts to 
more in the case of an electric furnace, in spite of its 
lower percentage rate. 


Power or Fuel Consumption 


Mr. Collins gives in his paper a value of 262 kw.hr. 
per ton power consumption for hardening at 1450 
deg. Fahr., and tempering at 1100 deg. Fahr. on a 
single heat, and a value of 325 kw.hr. per ton as a 
total gross power consumption on four furnaces oper- 
ating for one month on continuous duty. The latter 
figure is the important one, as it indicates what can 
be accomplished in actual production over a period of 
time. On the electric furnace at our Harvey plant we 
have watched the power consumption very closely, and 
find a value of 318 kw.hr. per ton for hardening at 1525 
deg. Fahr. and tempering at 950 to 1000 deg. Fahr., 
for a period of three months. This is in very good 
agreement with the value given by Mr. Collins. A 
power consumption of 318 kw.hr. per ton treated repre- 
sents a thermal efficiency of 68.2 per cent. 

On well-built oil-fired furnaces we have secured a 
total gross oil consumption of 30 gal. per ton treated, 
using 1525 deg. Fahr. hardening heats and 950 to 1000 
deg. Fahr. tempering heats. On the basis of 140,000 
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B.t.u. per gallon, an oil consumption of 30 gal. per t 
treated represents a thermal efficiency of 17.62 per ce: 


Uniformity of Results in Oil-Fired Furnace 


Mr. Collins states in his paper that it is possi 
to regulate electric heat to plus or minus 5 deg. Fahr., 
and fuel fire to plus or minus 50 deg. Fahr. Our ex- 
perience in regard to regulation of electric heat agr 
very closely with this; however, we cannot agree w 
him on the regulation of a fuel-fired furnace. \ 
have several oil-fired furnaces in operation in « 
plants which we control to a variation of plus or minus 
10 deg. Fahr., while coming up to heat, and to a tota 
variation of plus or minus 5 deg. Fahr. during 
soaking period. This is about the limit of uniformit) 
that can be obtained in commercial practice by either 
an electric or oil-fired furnace. From a _ uniformit; 
standpoint there is, therefore, no preference in one typ 
of furnace over the other. 

It is seen, therefore, that in the selection of heat 
treating furnaces for treating drop forgings, the fact 
which determines the most economical installation is 
cost per 100,000 B.t.u. effective. In the following tabi 
are given the corresponding costs per kw.hr. and per 
gallon of oil, based on the above conclusion that 318 
kw.hr. are equivalent to 30 gal. of oil: 


Cost per Cost per Cost per Cost 
Kw. hr Gal. of Oil Kw. hr. Ga 
a  wcnktes ‘ane. = Pere one oe 3 
0.30¢ ah we une 3.18c. ea ae Pail l 
0.40¢ ae ae >. 4.24c. eS errr ee ee 14 
OSOG kvcvews hee a © 5.30c, a ate a 6 ae hima ete Ld 
| a ere rere Le: wiki nedeagirey 16 
he ars eae we ws 7.42c. NE ad aia oe aad ena a 
RE sakdtaad teins &.48e., fron swe re 19 
ee we 9.54e. Peer rer re Se ae 
So eae eee 10.60c. Pen: cicero se Renews 21 
ye: Se eand ac ay g0ne 11.66c. 


In going over the above table one can tell at a 
glance which type of installation is the more economical 
to install, based on the particular contract prices on 
power and oil possible to obtain in a given locality. 
This table indicates that there are very few sections 
in the country at the present time that would make an 
installation of electric furnaces for heat treating drop 
forgings an economical investment. 

This, however, should not in the least discourage the 
friends of electric furnaces for heat treating drop 
forgings, as the drop forge plant offers wonderful pos- 
sibilities for the generation of electricity from waste 
exhaust steam by means of low pressure steam turbine 
generators. It is now possible to generate electricity 
by this means at a total cost, including all overheads 
on generator plant and transformer equipment, at a 
price not to exceed 0.40c. per kw.hr. This will show 
a very large saving over the very best price that can 
be secured on oil now or in the future, and is without 
doubt the most economical installation for the heat 
treatment of drop forgings. 


The plant of the recently organized Damascus Tool 
Co., Oakmont, Pa., has begun operations. This com- 
pany, which specializes in the manufacture of pneuma- 
tic hammer snaps and also makes punches, punch dies, 
pneumatic chisels and bull dies, is headed by T. S. 
See as president and general manager, with J. L. Con- 
ner as vice-president and-general superintendent. Mr 
See formerly was superintendent of the Keystone 
Works, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Mr. Conner also formerly was identified with Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., having been master mechanic 3! 
Southside Works of that company. M. F. O’Conner }s 
sales manager of the company. 


r 


The George J. Hagan Co. recently secured an orde! 
from the Mutual Enamel Ware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
for one twin chamber electric furnace to be used for 
enameling bathtubs. This furnace has a total con- 
nected load of 399 kw. for operation on 440 volts, »- 
phase, 60-cycles. The company also has taken a con- 
tract from the Illinois Watch Co., Springfield, IIl., for 
a special rotary electric furnace to be used for ename!- 
ing watch dials. This furnace has a rating of 31 kW. 
and is for operation on 220 volts, single phase, ©- 


cycles. 
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Improvement in Open-Hearth Details 


New Arrangement of Reversing Furnace 
Valves Promotes Economy—Burners for 


Results in Operation 


—— BY A. G. SCHUMANN*™ AND A. F. SCHUMANN 


portant duties to perform, it is necessary that 
they be well constructed, and so arranged as to 
loss of fuel both during the furnace operation 
vhile being reversed. The latter requirement 
it advisable that they be arranged to reverse as 
‘ y as possible. They should also be handled in 
way as to require little of the furnace man’s 

nd energy. 
proper furnace operation it should be possible 
culate independently both the amount of incom- 
is and air and the flow of the outgoing gases 
h the gas and air regenerators. This is im- 
t in maintaining a proper ratio of temperatures 
the two, and is of particular importance in 
‘ mical furnace operation of furnaces of large ca- 
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\ : the valves of an open-hearth furnace have im- 


tudy of open-hearth furnaces in the United States 
that many of them have reversing valves operat- 
crude principles which make the operation of 
irnaces less efficient and economical than it should 
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efforts to overcome this, complicated and ex- 
mechanism has sometimes been installed which 
too large a part of the furnace man’s time 
rgy. Besides, too much time is taken in re- 
the furnace, resulting in leaving the gas off 
as to slow up the furnace operation and re- 
heat. 
Water seals on the stack draft, and allowing water 

awn into the furnace with the 

air and gas, will also cause a 

ip of the time of the heats, and 7 


in spare parts in stock usually have to be carried. 

All water cooled apparatus in the path of incoming 
and outgoing gases will collect dirt and tar, etc., par- 
ticularly if producer gas is used. This results in the 
loss of gas up the stack, a reduction in the draft of 
the stack and makes one end of the furnace pull 
against the other. Valves, however, which have no 
protection whatever against the intense heat to which 
they are subjected, will very shortly warp, with con- 
sequent leakage. 

New Automatic Reversing Device 

A reversing apparatus developed by the writers has 
been applied to four 200-ton tilting furnaces at Spar- 
rows Point. The previous valves were continually 
leaking producer gas, because of the dirt and tar ac- 
cumulating on the water-cooled valves and seats. The 
use of the mushroom-turning valve stopped these leaks, 
and kept the seats clean of the dirt and tar from the 
gas. The arrangement is such that it is possible to 
take the valve and seat out for repairs, when neces- 
sary, without delaying the operation of the furnace. 

The diagrammatic plan of the arrangement of 
valves and operating mechanism shows that the con- 
trol is located in a clock-work, which reverses the fur- 
nace valves every 15 or 20 minutes by means of solen- 
oids, actuating a four-way valve controlling the steam 
supply to the long cylinder, which moves the furnace 
valves. By a system of pulleys and take-ups the oper- 
ation of closing one valve and then immediately opening 
the other is performed without taking the attention 
of the furnace man, and without the loss of time so 
frequently required when the man has to walk from 
one end of the furnace to the other or clear across the 
charging floor to get at the different valves. By prop- 
erly adjusting the timing mechanism, the reversing 
takes place with great regularity instead of depending 
upon a man’s thoughtfulness or lack thereof, which re- 
sults frequently in leaving gas on one end of the fur- 
nace much longer than on the other, with consequent lack 
of uniformity in temperature of the entering flame. 

In the design shown here, the valve movement for 
complete opening and closing is placed at 5 ft. The 
piston in the operating cylinder travels a total of 7 ft. 
8 in., and is so connected with the valves by the tele- 
scoping piston rods and the series of pulleys that the 
proper motion is applied to the several valves. Re- 
ferring to the diagram: 

While the piston travels 30 in., gas valve No. 1 will 
travel 60 in. and be closed, valve No. 3 will be low- 
ered 30 in. and No. 7 will be lowered 60 in. Valves 
Nos. 2, 4 and 6 will be telescoped 30 in. The piston 
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the furnace because of clogging 
» checkers due to moisture in the {] 
‘ gases. This causes long delays 
ilts in heavy expense for the 
' cleaning out the regenerators. 
valves need repairs while the 
in operation, further delays 
intered, for it is rarely possible 
ything to the valve without shut- 
the furnace temporarily, or 
overlong in one direction. 
these delays, heavy investments 
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will then travel 2 in, farther to allow the gas valve 
No. 1 to be seated properly. This drops valve No. 3 
an additional 2 in., telescopes No. 7 about 2 in., and in- 
creases the telescoping effect on Nos. 2, 4 and 6 to 32 in. 
After the piston travels 30 in. farther, valve No. 2 will 
be open 30 in., No. 6 will be telescoped 60 in. and Nos. 
3 and 7 will be closed with a telescope of 32 in. At 
this point gas valve No. 4 will be telescoped 62 in. 
During the next 30 in. travel of the piston, valves Nos. 
2, 4 and 6 will be opened 60 in., No. 3 will be tele- 
scoped 52 in. and Nos. 1 and 7, 62 in. The air valves 
are closed by the stack valves Nos. 6 and 7, and regu- 
lated by the stand on the charging floor. 

This operation requires the cylinder to have a total 
stroke of 7 ft. 8 in. for a valve travel of 5 ft. When 
the furnace has started to reverse, the travel of the 
piston rod forms a contact to operate one of the solen- 
oids in the gas producer building. This closes the 
steam throttle and shuts off the steam on the gas pro- 
ducer. When the furnace is completely reversed, the 
rod forms another contact which operates the other 
solenoid, and thus opens the steam throttle valve. 

Each time the valves come within 3 or 4 in. of seat 
ing, the guides A (shown in the detail of the valve and 
chamber) will slightly rotate the valve, and thus grind 
all the foreign matter off of both the valve and its 
seat, and allow it to seat properly. The cover B, 
valve G and seat H are held together in one unit by 
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To standardize the valves, and thus reduce the in- 
vestment in spare parts, the valves on all the gas and 
air flues are made of the same size, and are inter- 
changeable. The inlets and outlets for the valves, hoy 
ever, will be smaller for the gas flues than for the air 
flues, so as to maintain the proper ratio of stack draft 
for the air and gas chambers. 


Furnace Equipped for Oil Fuel 


To enable the furnace to utilize either light or 
heavy crude oils, as well as tar recovered from the 
product coke ovens, an arrangement of. burner, to go 
with the form of the valve described above, has been 
applied to the 200-ton furnaces, which are arranged 
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the water inlet and outlet pipes furnishing cooling 
water to the valve seat. The valve casing (D and EF) 
is split in halves, one half being on hinges so that it 
may swing open, and permit the hood, valve and seat to 
be removed by means of a chain and block arranged 
over the valve, as shown in the vertical section. 

A spare valve and seat may then be swung into 
place and located on the cast iron holder J. After the 
casing is swung shut and bolted together, the furnace 
is again ready for reversing. Preparatory to taking 
out and replacing a valve, a sand damper is placed in 
the gas main leading to that valve, thus blocking off 
the gas until the exchange can be effected. 





ports or reinstalled without de- 
laying the operation of the fur- 
f nace, 
A section in the longitudinal 
l diagram shows the arrangement 
Bc of one of these furnaces, which 
has been on the oil and tar 
burning system for the last two 
years; while five 50-ton tilting 
furnaces at the same plant have 
used this system for five years. 


One incidental advantage, 
resulting from the ease ol 
changing between systems, ap- 
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pears when the furnaces are 
running on producer gas. At 
such times the burners are put 
back into the gas ports during 
the pericd while the gas mains 
are being burned out, and the 
furnace is thus kept in opera- 
tion to make bottom or melt 
steel. This operation saves both the time and the fuel 
otherwise necessary to get the furnace back to the 
required temperature after it has been cooled down 
during the process of burning out the mains. 

Every time the valves are reversed, the same mech- 
anism pulls back into its cooler, to a distance of about 
1 in., the burner which has just been in operation, and 
at the same time shifts into position the burner at 
the other end of the furnace. This protects the burner 
not in use from the intense heat of the tip of the out 
going flame, projected across the furnace from the 
other burner. At the same time, the oil or tar and the 
vaporizing steam are shut off the burner going out of 
use, and turned on back of the burner going into use. 

This dual operation is performed by a cable device 
operating triple cut-off valves, shown in the detail view 
of the burner arrangement at one end of the furnace. 
The operation of this device is so quick that, while the 
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a is going off of one burner, the flame from the 
; site burner is following it across the furnace. If, 
any reason, hand operation is desired, the 4-way 

may be operated by hand independently of the 


[emperature control of the automatic reversing de- 
is possible by aid of properly constructed pyro- 
: ters in the two regenerators. As soon as one re- 
erator is brought up to the predetermined tem- 
ture at which reversing should take place, contact 
ide by the pyrometer to operate the solenoid, just 
the clock does it. Alternative methods, such as the 
cylinder shown in the detail of the furnace end, 
\v be used to operate the burners. 
Electrically operated reversing valves may readily 
ised in place of those operated by a steam or hy- 
,ulie cylinder, by using a single’ motor, a train of 
years or a worm and worm gear and one drum. This 
would require a limit switch to control the automatic 
operation of the valve. By placing the drum on a 
crank shaft, it could be arranged to make the valve 
mechanism fool proof, in case the limit switch fails to 
operate properly. 
The main features of the automatic operation of 





t! uurner include perfect control of the temperature 
‘the entering flame, simplicity of operation of burn- 
ers, both while reversing the furnace and between re- 


ils, and absence of leaky valves for shutting off oil 
and steam, as the triple cut-off valves can be made ab- 
solutely tight. This system also obviates frequent 
changing of the burner tips. 

Each burner has at its tip a number of fuel-dis- 
charge ports from which the combustible vapor is pro- 
jected in jets. Uniting, at a short distance from the 
burner, with the preheated air from the air port above 
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the burner, the combustible from these jets produces 
a long flame, of which the tip will reach and extend 
over the entire surface of the metal in the bath. The 
use of shallow ports permits the flame to reach its ob- 
jective sooner and, by having fuel-discharge ports of 
various depths, the jets have various lengths, resulting 
in the flames reaching over the surface of the bath 
more uniformly than if the entire mass of combustible 
vapor and air were projected uniformly. This re 
sults in heating the portions close to the burner, as 
well as those in the center and near the other end of the 
furnace, and promotes uniformity of temperature 
throughout the entire area. 

As the several fuel-discharge ports are inclosed in 





Assembled Model of 


teversing Valve 


one casing and controlled by one 
regulation, this permits the de- 
livery of the flame at any desired 
distance from the burner. The 
ad fuel is atomized in each port at 
j A the tip of the burner, where the 
air is at its highest ve- 
locity. This is due to the meeting 
at the restricted portion of each 
port, of the fuel with the steam or 
preheated compressed air. 

Since the atomized fuel and the 
air or steam expand immediately 
after this atomization, the mixture 
thorough that heavy 
such as tar or Mexican crude 
The 

| length and intensity of the flame 
ee fie are regulated by controlling the ad- 
mission to the burner of the air or 
steam and the oil or tar. By thus 
obtaining great uniformity in tem- 
perature throughout the bath, a 
more even oxidation of the bath 
is secured Results from operation 
of furnaces fitted in this manner 
the table. 

noted that the 200-ton furnaces are 
emptied at each heat, and are not used on the Talbot 
process. The bottoms in the furnace have been raised 
so that the capacity has been reduced to about 150 tons. 
The ladle used, while rated at 110 tons capacity, will 
hold as much as 125 tons of steel, which is the maxi- 
mum amount to which the furnaces are charged. 

While open hearth managers have long been ac- 
cused of lack of attention to those details of design and 
operation which would make for efficiency in the con- 
sumption of fuel, it is believed that both of the de- 
signs described in this article will go a long way to 
prove that the charge is not universally true. There 
is less unburned fuel going into the regenerators and 
up the stack by this means than under ordinary pro- 
ducer gas operation; this-is shawn by the fact that only 
a tiny tip’ of flame may be seen going into the dis- 
charge ports of the furnace, when looking between 
the chills at the furnace end. This compares with the 
heavy flame visible, passing this point when producer 
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gas is used, or with certain other types of burners. 

Another exceptional feature which should promote 
long life for the furnace roofs and walls lies in the 
uniform temperature from one end of the furnace to 





Section of the Oil and Tar Burner, Showing Arrangement of Parts 


the other, in place of the alternate heating and cooling, 
relatively speaking, which accompanies other methods 
of operation. This should save much money in repairs 
and much time in furnace operation, especially as com- 
pared with the extreme cases where the roof is actually 
sweating on one end and not much more than cherry 
red at the incoming end. 

Uniformity of temperature and consequent equality 
of oxidation of the bath are made manifest when com- 
paring the final and semi-final tests taken from the 
steel ladle. These show average analyses with much 
less variation than were obtained when using producer 
gas or other types of burners. This would promote 
that homogeneity in the steel so necessary under mod- 
ern specifications. 

It is possible to design the burner to suit the pe- 
culiarities of the furnace for which it is intended, and 
to produce the type and direction as well as dispersion 
of flame required. The burner may be designed for 
tar or oil or coke oven gas. For the latter, the gas is 
forced to the burner under several ounces of pressure, 
while preheated air, either from an air compressor or 


a positive fan, is used to mix with the gas for produc- = 


ing the length of flame required. 
By reducing the lost time at 

and following reversal of the fur- Fi 
nace, quicker melting and more 
uniform oxidation are obtained, 
and the heat of steel is made in 
less time. This also should in- 
crease the yield, due to a smaller 
percentage of oxidation of the met- 
al. Comparison of yield figures, 
before and after the new arrange- 
ment was installed, show a gain 
of from 3 to 4 per cent. The ef- 
fect of the gain in yield is shown 
by the fact that three of the 200- 
ton furnaces under the new ar- 
rangement were producing as much ~ 
steel as the entire group of four ~ *. 
furnaces using producer gas or YO 
the former type of burner, and this ” 
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nace, due to loss of draft from interposed resistance. 


During the month of May comparison was made he- 
tween furnaces operated with the new type burners 
and reversing valves, using tar, and others using pro- 
ducer gas. Based on 165,000 
B. t. u. for one gallon of tar 
and 12,000 B. t. u. for one |b, 
of coal, it is estimated that 
the new burners ‘save 23 per 
cent of the fuel value required 
by the old ones, and 32 per 
cent of the fuel value requ 
when using producer gas. The 
time of making a heat of 120 
tons of steel was reduced by 
14% to 2 hours and the yield 
increased by 2 to 3 per cent. 
Calculation of the cost of mak- 
ing steel at the Maryland 
plant, compared with other 
Bethlehem plants, showed that 
the Maryland plant made it at 
about $3.50 less per ton than at Bethlehem, ani $6 
less per ton than at Steelton. 


New Warehouse for A. M. Castle & Co. 


Work has been started by A. M. Castle & Co., (| 
cago, on the construction of a new steel warehouse at 
Blackhawk and North Branch streets, Chicago. The 
building will be 211 x 232 ft., of steel with pressed brick 
facing walls, steel sash, concrete floors and cement tile 
roofing, making a thoroughly fireproof building. Th 
west 75 ft. is to be two stories in height and the s 
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steel is reported to be of better Section Through Center Line of Port and Plan of Burner, Cooler and C 


quality. 

A blower has been placed on 
top of the stack flue, similar to the blowers used under 
producers, to siphon out the hot gases from the flue 
and use them to dry ladles, stopper rods, converter 
bottoms, etc. A newly lined 30-ton recarburizing ladle 
was recently dried by this gas in the same length of 
time an oil burner would have required. The consump- 
tion of compressed air for this purpose was about one- 
half as great as that required to atomize the oil or tar 
for the burner previously used for this same type of 
ladle. Arrangements are now being made to dry all 
the ladles with this waste heat. 

Of course, where a furnace is equipped with a waste 
heat boiler, the hot gases can be taken off for boiler 
use after leaving the fan. The same fan can be de- 
signed to force the hot gases to the place of their 
utilization, without hindering the operation of the fur- 


Arrangement 


floor will afford an office space 75 x 211 ft. for te 
general offices of the company. 

The main building will be used for the storage 
sheets, tubes, cold rolled shafting, rivets, bolts, bars and 
boiler accessories. Materials will be handled by m a 
of four electric traveling cranes, with entrances ! 
trucks from the street under each crane. Carload ship- 
ments will be handled from switch tracks that term 

nate within the building after passing under each cra" 
runway. With this new plant, the buildings of 4. M 
Castle & Co. will cover over five acres. 


The Alvord Reamer & Tool | Co., Millersburg, P» 
has reduced operations to a three-day week schedule. 
The company has been working on fulf time in thé 
majority of departments. 








3 Thomas Devlin: A Pioneer in the Malleable 


‘\ IXTY-SEVEN years in the malleable foundry 
‘ business is the record of Thomas Devlin, presi- 
KJ) dent of three companies, the Thomas Devlin Mfg. 
with plants in Philadelphia, and Burlington, 
|. Hardware & Malleable Iron 
<s and the National Specialty 
oth of Philadelphia. And, al- 
83 years old, he is still very 
e in business, going to his 
adelphia plant early each morn- 
nd taking charge of operations. 
\issed but two days at the plant 
past year; he has never had 
ication, except for five trips to 
pe, including Ireland, and 

e trips to the Pacific Coast. 
Thomas Devlin is the oldest ac- 
malleable iron man in _ the 
States, from standpoint of 
; ige and period of service. His 
i ; is indicated by his extensive 
ership in business organiza- 
some 30 in number, including 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s As- 
tion, of which he is president; 
National Association of Foun- 
nen; the American Foundry- 
's Association, of which he is an 
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rary member; the Hardware 
lerchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
ation; the Engineers’ Club of 


adelphia; the Philadelphia 
i imber of Commerce; the National Chamber of 
and the Manufacturers’ Club. He is a 
spy example of a self-made man, his school educa- 
having consisted of the meager training which the 
on schools of Ireland could give, supplemented 
'y night school studies in this country. He came 
| e United States at the age of 16. His business 
er started with him in the role of office boy at $1.50 
, paid to him on Mondays rather than Satur- 
lest he be tempted to spend this munificent sum 
reckless abandon during the week end. 
has seen some great changes in the foundry 
In 1854, for instance, the best molders re- 
$1.50 a day for a 10 or 11 hr. day; now his 
s get $7.20 for an eight-hr. day. Molding ma- 
have largely replaced hand molding; annealing 
ods have changed; the pots are piled four high, 
id of two high; there were not over 50 employees 
e foundry and finishing department in which he 
| to work, while the three plants can now employ 
1800 to 2500 when running at full capacity. Be- 
some of the customers preferred to substitute 
rgings for castings, he recently installed drop 
equipment, thereby retaining these customers 
uf a century. 
speaking about the evolution in the use of pig 
Mr. Devlin reminisced as follows: “All of the old 
' we ymen thought they must have Scotch iron in 
; ‘rly days to produce good machinery and hard- 
‘stings. Then they used pig iron to make mal- 
1 castings which was made in New York and 
Sterling, and we thought the ‘jig was up’ 
‘ouldn’t get it. Later we discovered that 
was being made from Lake Superior ore. 
sed some Crown Point iron in our mixture 
a ‘Ole purposes. All came by rail, except some 
i imported from Sweden. We have thought 
nt prices for pig iron were the highest in his- 
remember when the company had to pay $60 
= ‘ole pig iron in the, early days; it was smelted 
i. oal and hence the high cost. Lehigh Valley 
he Fi) e also popular.” 
rchandising methods of Mr. Devlin’s enter- 
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prises are unique in that they have never employed 
salesmen. The only sales activities are the publishing 
of advertisements in the trade journals. His compa- 
nies sell through commission houses in New York 
and through them, until recently, 
much export business has been re- 
ceived. One of the New York con- 
nections has been handling their 
products exclusively for the past 38 
years. Customers in California who 
patronized Mr. Devlin 35 years ago, 
still buy his products. 

The long periods of service of 
many of the employees is a feature 
of the business. The oldest worker 
has been with Mr. Devlin for 
55 years and never worked for any 
other concern, and several others 
have passed the half century mark 
of service. Employees’ holdings 
total 32 per cent of the  out- 
standing capital of the companies. 
Four of the directors are em- 
ployees of the companies. One of 
the companies has originated a sys- 
tem by which employees are given 
the earnings of $1,000 worth of stock 
for a term of five years on the con- 
dition that the employees give to the 
company continued and faithful 
service during that period, and that 
the employees contribute $2 a week, 
this being retained by the company towards the pur- 
chase of the $1,000 worth of stock. Many, spurred on 
by the enjoyment of dividends before completing the 
purchase, have added more to the first $1,000 worth. 
Mr. Devlin has had but one strike since he has been 
a manager. He expresses the outcome in a paradox 
that would do credit to G. K. Chesterton: - “We won 
but we lost—we won the strike, but we lost $50,000 
because of suspension of operations.” 

Mr. Devlin’s companies make fittings for steam, 
water and gas, harness hardware, saddlery hardware, 
marine and awning hardware, registers, dampers and 
jobbing work. The original company made experi- 
mental castings for the first sleeping car berths about 
1856 through Kimball & Gordon, car builders, who 
were later succeeded by J. G. Brill Co.; it manufac- 
tured castings for Blake & Willard mowing machines, 
Reyburn & Hunter lightning rod fasteners, Conrad 
Liebrick trunk locks and work for Henry Disston & 
Sons. For several years, it made castings for molasses 
faucets for a company before it decided to build its 
own factory. 

The Philadelphia Hardware & Malleable Iron 
Works was started by Thomas R. Wood & Co. in 1852. 
The firm changed to E. Hall Ogden Jan. 1, 1855. It 
was the first bench shop in Philadelphia, the first mal- 
leable shop in Pennsylvania and was one of four mal- 
leable shops in the United States. 

When THE IRON AGE representative called at the 
home of Mr. Devlin, he found a man whose appearance 
belied his 83 years of age. He found a short, well set- 
up man, with alert eyes and good complexion, wearing 
a grey suit with small black checks, whose trimness a 
younger man might well copy. He had been reading 
the Literary Digest, an indication that his interest is 
broader than affairs of gray and malleable iron. The 
quick replies to the many questions placed before him 
showed a mind as alert as his appearance. He tells 
the story of his career as follows: 

“On Aug. 4, 1854, I was engaged as office boy by 
E. Hall Ogden, who was with the company of Thomas 
R. Wood & Co. I received as compensation $1.50 per 
week with the understanding that I would get an ad- 
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vance of 50 cents every six months. I continued until 
early in 1857 when there was a money panic. The 
shop was closed and I went to school for four months. 
The shop reopened in October, 1857. I went to work 
again and continued until 1865, when I was given an 
interest in the Philadelphia Hardware & Malleable 
Iron business with Mr. Carr, a salesman, and Mr. 
Crawley, the bookkeeper, each getting one-eighth of 
the net profits without salary, Mr. Ogden getting five- 
eighths. The first year my interest was a little over 
$5,000 and Mr. Ogden had more net profit that year 
than he had ever made before. That interest, without 
salary, continued until 1870 when Mr. Ogden, being 
in ill health, sold the business to Carr, Crawley & 
Devlin. 

“Our firm started officially on Jan. 1, 1871. Out- 
siders, who did not know conditions, supposed that I 
yas taken into the business as partner in consequence 
of the knowledge that I had of manufacturing and 
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that Carr and Crawley had the capital, when the truth 
was that I had more money invested in the busin 
than the other two. The names were arranged acco: 
ing to age, Carr being the oldest, etc. 

“Carr, Crawley & Devlin continued in business uw 
1880 when I became dissatisfied because we were 
progressing. Four years after the dissolution Carr & 
Crawley failed and after their double failure, M 
Ogden’s son attempted to run the business, but lost 
money. Our company made him an offer for the busi- 
ness which he accepted and we took it over in 1892 and 
have made money ever since.” 

Mr. Devlin had 11 children, eight of whom are st 
living. Two sons are associated with him: William J. 
Devlin, vice-president and manager of the plants at 
Third and Lehigh avenues, Philadelphia, and Burling- 
ton, N. J., and Frederick M. Devlin, vice-president and 
treasurer, located at the plant at Ninth and Jefferson 
streets, Philadelphia. 


Interchangeable Manufacture Discussed’ 


Fundamental Principles—High Cost of Unneces- 
sary Accuracy—Analyzing Conditions—Holding 
Extremely Accurate Dimensions to Minimum 


N dealing with so broad a subject as interchangeable 

manufacture, it is well to remember that in the 

course of time many false traditions and pseudo- 
scientific conditions are built around a process or sys- 
tem, either glorifying it unduly or condemning it be- 
yond its deserts. This makes it necessary to be icono- 
clastic and tear down that we may build upon a firmer 
foundation, sometimes rearranging the former material 
and sometimes rejecting it. Likewise, it is well to 
start out with certain fundamentals plainly stated, and 
any discussion or theory that contravenes these funda- 
mentals is useless for our purpose. True, we may dis- 
pute the fundamentals and possibly disprove them, but 
the statements hold until that shall have occurred. 
Personally, however, the author disbelieves in funda- 
mentals, and prefers to employ the term “progressive 
standards.” 

Fundamental Principles 


The first fundamental is that no two things are 
alike; the second, that the difficulty of maintaining ac- 
curacy increases in geometric ratio with each added 
accurate dimension on the same piece; the third, that 
no machine or tool under stress can be accurate; the 
fourth, that the manufacture of interchangeable parts 
in quantity is a matter of percentage; and the fifth, 
that irrespective of the method used, quality is a mat- 
ter of insistence. 

Nowhere, either in the arts or crafts, do we find two 
things alike. Nature herself has never succeeded in 
making two leaves or two grains of sand the same as 
far as man has ever been able to determine. Poe, in 
one of his essays, states that analysis consists of tak- 
ing two things exactly alike and looking at them and 
continuing to look at them until we discern that which 
differentiates the one from the other, and our ability 
in that direction indicates our power of analysis. 

The nearest approach to mechanical perfection that 
we know of is found in the Johansson gages, or was 
until the advent of the Hoke gages; but within their 
limits these are by no means interchangeable and the 
interferometer shows not only a variation in size but 
a difference in parallelism of the same piece. 

Securing one very accurate dimension on a piece is 
a comparatively simple matter. The ease of securing 
two accurate dimensions, however, depends upon the re- 
lation of the second to the first. The figures given in 
the following table are based upon practice and general 
impressions, but the author believes them accurate 


*Paper presented by Chester B. Lord, Battle Creek, Mich.. 
at the spring meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Chicago. 


enough to justify their publication for the purpose of 
showing the high cost of unnecessary accuracy: 


Per Cent Estin 
Probable Number of Increase in Rati 
Perfect Pieces Cost per Operat 
100 0 
90 30 
50 io 
15 100 
5 200 
6 0 500 


No. of Dimensions 
on One Piece 
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In making the foregoing statements the author has 
in mind automatic and other machines where the close- 
dimension work is done at one setting and in manufac- 
turing quantities. Some will dispute the figures given 
in the table and will declare that it is not good prac- 
tice to attempt finishing pieces in the automatic, but 
that they should be roughed out there and finished on 
a shaving lathe or elsewhere. This brings us to our 
third fundamental and we may ask, Why should they 
not be finished complete when a good automatic must, 
in the nature of things, be (and is) as accurate as a 
single-purpose machine on a single accurate dimension? 
It is not accurate on several close ones, however, and 
accepted practice confirms this statement; and the rea- 
son why it is not and cannot be accurate is because of 
conflicting stresses. 

The extent to which we may go in accuracy of inter- 
changeability is often determined by the price that can 
be secured for the finished product. This is also true 
where the system of building rather than manufactur- 
ing is followed, and where a much better class of labor 
is necessary. 


Unnecessarily Close Tolerances Often Specified 


There are many firms the engineering departments 
of which really believe they are producing an inter- 
changeable product of close dimensions, but their in- 
spection and manufacturing departments could tell a 
different story. It is not bad workmanship or lax i?- 
spection that is responsible for their failure to produce 
such work, but the —ofttimes—unnecessarily close tol- 
erances specified on unimportant dimensions, or the 1n- 
sistence of close ones on several dimensions of the same 
piece, and it is well to stop and consider what may hap- 
pen, say, to a piece of apparatus after it has been 12 
service for some time when initially it required the cen 
ters of two shafts to be held within one-half thousandth 
of an inch. ; 

Interchangeable manufacture requires both relative 
tolerance and specific tolerance. Relative tolerance has 
to do with its relation to the part to which it assembles 


and does not necessarily affect the tolerance of the sP& 
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dimension. Specific tolerance is that tolerance on 

«ifie dimension required to render a particular part 

+o manufacture, or to take care of the wear on 

Fs ~ Any part increases in cost with each succeeding 
Be, -ation, and the probability of loss should decrease 
& he ratio of its added value. This result should be 
xg cned, first, by a design having in view its relation 
B ibsequent machining operations, and, second, 
a ich the proper sequence of operations relative to 

difficulty, and sufficiently divided. This leads us 

. the question of registration. Automobile-engine 

fers cast lugs on their cylinders to insure parallel- 

of bore; adding-machine and phonograph castings 

: times have bosses cast on, to take the pressure of 

; ng or drilling operations. It is also true that some- 
: ; we insert a pin in a drilled hole to guard against 
ement, but we do it only at times and usually as a 
er of convenience, whereas it is a matter of neces 

- and it will usually cost less to drill special holes 
achine special lugs for registration and resetting 

n to attempt to do the work in fewer complex op 


1ons. 


A Piece Under Stress Cannot Be Accurate 


\nd nearly as important as registration is the ques- 
of clamping. One otf the fundamentals laid down 
that a machine under stress could not be accurate. 
is just as true of a piece being machined, and un- 
a part is designed with its subsequent machining 

rations in view; unless it is supported sufficently 

ir its pressure centers; unless it has a three-point 

port with the holding or clamping pieces immedi- 

itely over them (and in the case of a drill jig, indepen- 

dent of the part that carries the bushings), then that 

. piece cannot be accurate. This is true of drilling al- 
ways, of milling generally, and of turning sometimes. 
How tolerances shall be indicated; whether they 
shall be identical, independent, or overlapping; what 
the law of probability and what actual trial demon- 
strate as the probability of overlapping or identical 


tolerances interfering; the percentage that may be ex- 
P pected at different parts of the tolerance, and the les- 
sons to be learned therefrom are subjects calling for 


xtended treatment by themselves. The same is true 

inspection, of machining methods, of analysis of 

luct. 

The automatic screw imnachine will, of course, always 

with us, for in that we meet ideal manufacturing 
nditions as nearly as they may be met. But the fact 
the single-spindle screw machine persists and is 
exclusive in the small-part field, is still further 

; rroboration of the price we must pay for accuracy. 

/ The question of accuracy is of course relative, as is the 
question of rigidity of machine; but it is important in 
ts bearing upon the cheapness of manufacture by de- 

f ermining the number of cuts, retapping, reaming, 

3 grinding, ete., that are necessary. 

Quality does not depend upon the method under 
which work is done, but it is usual to assume that men 
working for day wages take more time and conse- 

ently turn out better work than those on a piece- 
vork or premium basis, I believe people who reason 
thus are wrong in their psychology for the difference be- 

; ‘ween the two methods does not in itself carry any in- 
entive either to do better work or worse work. It is 

emuneration received on the premium basis that 

s the incentive; and where a premium does not work 

ng by inducing over-exertion, it lessens fatigue by 

‘easing the workman’s interest in his task; and as 

or says, “Speed is a function of quality.” 


‘ommonsense In Interchangeable Manufacture 


he law of compensation applies to mechanics as 
is elsewhere in industry, and when we attempt to 
to closer limits at the expense of increased opera- 


ny 
M4 
} 


_ 


‘!ons, we must pay somehow. This is not to be consid- 
“rea as an argument against such a procedure, but an 

‘ppeal for common sense in interchangeable manufac- 
‘ure—not to make the work easier, but to reduce the 

. ‘—and the firms that are really making a good in- 
: 7 ‘changeable product are those that have analyzed all 
. ne different conditions and hold the extremely accurate 


, ner sions at a minimum. 
‘either should it be thought from what has been 
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said that close dimensions may not be necessary or de- 
sirable. Some companies require them much closer 
than do others. It then becomes a question of whether 
the price received for the finished apparatus is commen- 
surate with the close limits imposed. If not, then it is 
a matter of increasing the tolerances so as to permit 
manufacture on a cheaper basis. In other words, the 
percentage of rejections that can be tolerated must be 
figured out and kept within that limit. For instance, 
on an apparatus costing $10, for which a liberal price 
is asked and received, an allowance of 50 cents per ap- 
paratus for rejections may not be excessive. If, on the 
other hand, the price is close, 50 cents may mean the 
difference between profit and loss. This is a matter of 
policy to be settled by the administration and not by 
the shop, although we very often lose sight of this fact. 

In the author’s opinion there are no such things as 
close tolerances. All are relative and we only court 
trouble when we try to take too many steps at once. 
One-half thousandth is only five per cent of ten thous- 
andths, and the chance of securing that accuracy in 
quality in one step is about five per cent multiplied by 
the extra cost. But one-half thousandth is fifty per cent 
of one thousandth and the probabilities are increased 
in the same ratio, so we may lay it down as a truism 
that subdivided operations are a function of accuracy. 


Liberal Allowances Advocated 


Analyzing our fundamentals, we find that there are 

three ways in which interchangeable parts may be 6e- 
cured: 1. By obtaining a percentage of good ones, with 
close tolerances; 2. by giving individual attention to 
each piece; 3. by employing liberal allowances. 
The first is wasteful and the second is not manufactur- 
ing; the third one means liberal unnecessary allowances 
and close necessary ones, with the operations so divided 
that each individual working upon the part has but one 
thing to do. Thus, on a small shaft with six diameters 
all ground to a 0.0005-in. limit, there should be six 
roughing and six finishing operations because different 
wheels may be used; because less skilled men may be 
employed with less chance of scrap; because the wheel 
will be in better condition and will not need dressing 
so often and the operator will not have to change his 
sense of proportion, “hog off” material one moment 
and hardly touch it the next; because the finishing op- 
erations may always be done on the most accurate ma- 
chine; and last, but not least, because as a rule one 
man can finish more work to close dimensions in four 
operations than four men can in one operation. 

Let us not delude ourselves, however, that inter- 
changeable manufacture or standardization is all profit 
and has no penalties. The French, even in large busi- 
ness, recoil from the idea of standardization, and this 
feeling has saved them through the ages from the 
rigidity of an arrested civilization. I am not competent 
to say whether the artistic qualities of the French are 
the result of their fight against standardization or 
whether it is the cause. Suffice it to say that no coun- 
try that manufactures on the scale that France does 
and employs standardized methods, can either duplicate 
her excellence of manufacture or produce the artistic 
or scientific results she obtains. We must somehow 
pay for the repetition we call standardization, speciali- 
zation, or interchangeability, and as usual the toll is 
collected from the intellectual. 


Pump Associations Merged 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Manufacturers of hydraulic 
and compressed air pumps at a conference last Wednes- 
day with Secretary of Commerce Hoover, decided to 
consolidate the two associations representing the respec- 
tive branches of the industry and to select a committee 
for the purpose of co-operating with the department 
in supplying statistics in order that the department 
may aid the industry in increasing foreign trade. Like 
representatives of other industries, the pump manu- 
facturers intend to supply the department with vital 
statistics that are required to expand the foreign busi- 
ness. 

A committee representing manufacturers of imple- 
ments and vehicles has been formed and is co-operating 
with the Bureau of Standards in connéction with work 
of standardization. 
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Mechanical Coal Trimmer 


A mechanical coal trimmer that can be attached 
to any type of coal handling machine has recently 
been brought out by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, having been designed by A. F. Case, en- 
gineer of the coal and ore handling equipment depart- 
ment of that company. The first trimmer of this type 
has been installed at the coal handling plant recently 
completed by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. for the 
Western Maryland Railway Co. at Baltimore. 

The coal trimmer consists of a rotating cowl and 
a pivoted frame carrying the trimming conveyor and 
driving motor. The cowl is divided into two sections, 
the upper of which is fixed to the lower end of the 
telescopic chute and forms a support for the lower or 
rotating section. This lower portion is in the form of 
an elbow which deflects the coal horizontally as it is 
discharged from the chute, giving it the proper direc- 
tion to be handled by the trimmer belt. Rotation is 
accomplished by means of a motor, mounted on the 
upper section, driving a pinion which meshes with a 
rotating gear on the lower cowl. 

The conveyor frame is pivoted to the upper front 
side of the rotating cowl and is arranged to swing 
about this pivot as desired. When the frame is fully 
extended, all of the coal leaving the cowl passes over 
the trimmer belt and is projected, by the high speed 
of the belt, in.a horizontal direction into the portions 
of the ship’s hold which are inaccessible to a gravity 
flow. When the frame is retracted the belt occupies 
a position at the rear of the cowl where it is not 


The 


touched by the coal discharged from the cowl. 





At Work in the Hatchway of a Ship, with Hatch Cover 


Showing at Right 


trimmer belt can be easily and quickly moved to either 
position by power derived from the conveyor motor, 
through a selective reversing bevel gear and self locking 
worm gearing which drives two pinions meshing with 
gear segments attached to the cowl. A double throw 
hand lever on the side of the conveyor frame operates 
a jaw clutch to engage this drive and this clutch is 
automatically disengaged and thrown into neutral posi- 
tion at each limit of swing. 
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The trimming conveyor, approximately 4 ft. 
length, is carried in the front part of the convey 
frame in proper position to receive the coal discharge, 
from the cowl. This conveyor consists of fabric belti 
36 in. wide and provided with protecting clips. It 
carried on two steel pulleys supported in roller beari: 
connected to the conveyor frame. The bearings 
adjustable and a takeup is provided on either side 
keep the belt taut: 

Power for driving the belt is applied to the 1 





Side | 


Trimmer Shows the 


Essential Working Parts 


“evation of the Coal 


pulley through a silent chain drive connected to th¢ 
motor shaft. The motor is supported in a tight en- 
closure at the back of the conveyor frame. This motor 
box is provided with a hinged cover and made as tight 
as possible to exclude dust from the motor. The motor 
is of special construction provided with a ventilating 
attachment and has a rating of 50 hp. The chain drive 
is proportioned to give a belt speed of 2750 ft. per min. 

On account of the severe service to which the belt 
is subject, frequent renewals are necessary, and 
order to secure as long life as possible it is essent 
to eliminate all sources of weakness such as splices, 
etc. For this reason a continuous belt is used. Th 
belt is made up in the required length and is slipped 
over the ends of the pulleys. One of the distinctiv: 
features in the design of this trimmer is the faci 
of endless belt renewals, accomplished by removing the 
bearings at one side of the trimmer, thus present! 
the free ends of the pulleys over which the belt can 
easily placed. Another feature is the guard plate which 
covers the return flight of the conveyor preventing ¢02! 
dust from falling on the inside of the belt and passing 
between the belt and the pulleys, and causing rapi¢ 
belt deterioration. 

With this device it is possible to trim from 1000 t 
1500 tons of coal per hour, when the material is oe 
livered in a uniform volume to the trimmer. The 
distance to which the coal may be thrown will vary 
from 35 to 50 ft. according to the class of coal handled. 
It is stated that the trimmer will save the labor 
from 150 to 200 men. 


ol 
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j GOVERNMENT BUYING 


= ogress Made in Co-ordinating Control as Pro- 
posed by Director Dawes 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Creation of a central co- 


e nating control over Government purchases and the 
a position of surplus property of the Government, 
i ight about by an executive order of the President 
Re Wednesday, was an expected development of plans 
i -ised by Director of the Budget Charles G. Dawes. The 
a ordination is to be effected through the use of exist- 


agencies, and while the control is general, special 
sure will be directed at first toward the interde- 
_rtmental transfer of property which will prevent the 
partments from continuing purchases in the open 
irket by one department where a surplus of the ar- 
e in question exists in another. A partial list 
those who will have charge of co-ordinated purchases 
nd sales has been named. Col. H. C. Smither has been 
lected as chief co-ordinator of general supply. Those 
a ected as co-ordinators on duty in areas include Maj. 
aS e R. McAndrews, Maj. T. W. Hammond, Lieut. Col. 
Bs Cc, Rhea and Maj. D. A. Robinson. Officers of the 
Navy Department to be detailed will be announced 
ter. 
While it is doubtful whether it will have any sweep- 
ny effect either on Government purchases or sales of 
in and steel, machinery, foundry supplies, etc., these 
Bt yroducts unquestionably will be purchased and sold by 
e Government on a more intelligent basis. Relatively, 
‘s wever, it is claimed that there has been but little 
bt verlapping in transactions of this nature. One of the 


BS est results of the order, it is believed, will be to estab- 
ae sh more uniform practice as to bidding terms, require- 
ce ent of bonds, ete., by manufacturers in these lines. 
a lhe surplus iron and steel and machinery on hand has 
Ei: been inventoried with considerable thoroughness and 
Rie requisitions made by departments wanting such mate- 
ss al from others having it have not involved a great 


amount and probably will not. Because of this condi- 
tion the quartermaster corps of the War Department 
S has been authorized to dispose of surplus iron and steel 
‘ich has been scheduled for sale in August, the ton- 
: nage being of a miscellaneous character and of a com- 
e paratively small amount. The greatest iron and steel 
plus is held by the Shipping Board and is estimated 
100,000 tons, most of it being structural steel. While 
ee iles of this material have been held up pending com- 
ion of inventory, it is not thought any of it will be 
ss required by other departments, both because it is not 
E the kind or type other departments now need and 
Bh o because it has been exposed to weather conditions 
a ich an extent that it probably can be used for scrap 
$5 irposes only. 
mo While the necessity for using existing agencies to 
s romptly meet the general situation, according to a 
tement by Mr. Dawes, requires for the co-ordinated 
trol the detail to this duty of those already in dif- 
t departments of the public service, this organiza- 
is independent of any department. Attention is 
{ to the fact that the wording of the order must not 


ze te the impression that the War and Navy Depart- 
Bk s are being placed in control of the organization, 
oe ise of the fact that, for supply and purchase co- 
Bed nating purposes, the country is divided along the 
x f the present corps areas of the Army and some 
ue y and Navy officers may be used in it. Experienced 
ae , it ls stated, will be selected, irrespective of the 
a t departmental status. 
a ‘o-ordinating machinery set up does not inter- 
us th existing departmental authority, save in the 
i -r of co-ordination of action, which can be prop- 
= mplished by executive order alone. Under the 
Bo there is set up the machinery to facilitate inter- 


‘mental transfers of property. Negotiations be- 
‘he departments as to price at which surplus 
. 1s transferred from one to another are ren- 

innecessary by the authority given to the 
nating supply officers in the different corps areas 

‘he price at which the bookkeeping entries inci- 
' such transfer are made. This co-ordinating 

“ry will also be concerned in the systematizing 
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of Government purchases. By the establishment of this 
machinery, immediate relief to the existing situation 
is expected, and it will continue to function pending 
the study of the question of whether or not better 
machinery can be instituted through legislation. The 
Director of the Budget stated that its operation will 
provide an opportunity for the Executive and Congress 
to determine whether or not the purchase and surplus 
supply situation will be better handled by a central 
organization created by law, or by the continuance and 
improvement of this system, which is one of the co- 
ordination of existing agencies. 

Under the terms of the order, the co-ordinators have 
broad powers in their respective areas and are re- 
quired to see that no branch of the Government pur- 
chases property in the open market where it can be 
obtained from another department and to keep fully 
informed regarding material needs and supplies both 
in their respective areas and in the areas of other co- 
ordinators. They also will be required to confer with 
officials of every executive department having activities 
in their areas. 


TAX LEGISLATION 


Pressure to Push It Ahead of the Tariff and Other 
Measures 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Pressure for quick passage 
of tax legislation and its precedence over tariff legis- 
lation is coming from business interests of the country 
with increasing force. Considerable sympathy for this 
view has been expressed in Congress, while the Ad- 
ministration, apparently feeling that it is a question 
for the legislative branch of the Government to decide, 
has not gone on record. There are some who favor 
the idea of combining tax and tariff legislation, 
among them being Representative John Q. Tilson of 
Connecticut. Chairman Fordney of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, now considering tax 
legislation, estimates that it will require two weeks 
to draft a bill following the recommendations of 
treasury and internal revenue experts at executive 
sessions. Under this plan the measure would probably 
reach the House about the middle of the present month. 
It is uncertain how long the measure may remain 
in the House, but it probably will be only a short time, 
some members predicting its consideration will require 
only a few days. 

One difficulty the House Committee on Ways and 
Means encountered at hearings, according to members, 
was the lack of concrete suggestions for substitute taxes 
to take the place of those it is maintained should be 
repealed or modified. As a result it appears likely that 
Administration recommendations will be used as the 
principal basis for legislation. These include the re- 
peal of the excess profits tax, making up the deficit 
through a modified tax on corporate profits, or a flat 
additional income tax upon corporations; repeal of the 
existing $2,000 exemption pertaining to corporations, to 
yield revenue estimated at from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 annually; readjustment of the income 
tax rate to a maximum combined normal and sur- 
tax of 40 per cent, and the imposition of new taxes 
necessary to bring the total revenue up to $4,000,000,000 
annually; increase of the first class postage rate 
from 2c. to 3c. which Postmaster General Hays 
estimates would yield between $75,000,000 and $80,- 
000,000 annually. Except for the latter feature 
the proposals follow to a large extent those embodied 
in a bill introduced early during the present session 
by Representative Longworth of Ohio. 

Suggestions of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers for the adoption of a sales tax as a substitute 
for war excise taxes apparently have not met with 
much favor at the hands of the House Committee. 
The committee refused to admit testimony dealing with 
the sales tax under the claim that it is not germane 
to present plans. Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
declined to endorse the proposition and Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover was non-committal. The indications 
are, therefore, that the sales tax will not be considered 
in the new measure. James A. Emery, general counsel 
of the association, told Secretary Hoover, as he later 
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told the committee, that one-third of the income of 
corporate business is paid in State and National taxes 
and that the excise taxes, excess-profits taxes and other 
special taxes make it impossible for business to fore- 
cast definitely what costs are going to be. He insisted 
that under a non-discriminatory sales tax, properly 
administered, business would not be confronted with 
the uncertainties of the present system and could figure 
its cost of taxation accurately. J. Philip Bird, general 
manager of the association, expressed a similar view 
at the conference between the association and officials 
of the Bureau of Census last Friday. 

W. H. Stackhouse of Springfield, Ohio, president 
of the National Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers’ 
Association, in appearing before the committee, urged 
repeal of all excise taxes and of all surtaxes to the 20 
per cent group and the funding of the entire war debt 
for a period of 50 to 75 years. His alternative was 
a sales tax. E. F. McGrady, for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, presented a resolution adopted at the 
Denver convention in favor of retaining the excess 
profits and income taxes. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has urged a general turnover tax 
on all business transactions, repeal of the exeess profits 
tax and war excise taxes, both those on transportation 
and communications and those levied in relation to 
particular business. 

Should it be concluded to enact tax legislation be- 
fore the Senate receives the tariff bill, it is believed by 
some that Congress would take a recess after the new 
internal revenue law had been enacted and take up the 
tariff bill immediately after convening. 


PLANNING THE CENSUS 


Secretary Hoover Expects to Effect Saving by 
Cutting Out Dead Wood 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Plans for cooperation be- 
tween the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and its members, in compiling the 1921 biennial 
census were made at a conference here last Friday. 
Proposals to simplify and expedite the work and to 
save money were especially emphasized and a committee 
was selected to bring this about. It is.the desire of 
the bureau officials and the association to determine 
what possibilities of simplification can be developed in 
the census schedules for 1921, which raised the question 
as to the scope of the undertaking. The first point 
involves the scope of the establishments to be considered 
and the need of limiting it. For example, it was 
pointed out that the iron and steel schedule of 1919 
regarded a manufacturing establishment as an institu- 
tion employing five or more persons producing material 
valued at $500 or more annually. On this basis there 
were 285,000 establishments of all kinds included in 
the schedule. In 1914 only 4.7 per cent of the value 
of products was produced in establishments whose in- 
dividual output was valued at less than $20,000. It is 
contemplated for the 1921 census to include only estab- 
lishments whose products have an annual value of 
$25,000 and more and to approximate values below that 
figure, based on past figures, which was held to be a 
logical plan in view of the fact that it was shown that 
35 per cent of the plants have an annual production 
of less than $100,000 each. It also will be the purpose 
to set forth only essential facts. 

Another object of the conference was the linking of 
the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
particular industries with the Department of Commerce 
in order to supply information to be carried in the 
monthly survey of business conditions. This has a 
bearing on the census figures as shown by the statement 
of Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, who, in 
addressing the conference, said governmental statistics 
on industrial production will be gathered in the 1921 
biennial industrial census on a commodity basis. He 
asked for and was promised cooperation. Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, explained the commodity relation of the 
new industrial divisions of the bureau to business and 
trade associations. With the bureau reorganized on 
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a commodity basis, he stated that Commerce Repos, 
the official publication of the Department of Commer:e, 
soon will be issued weekly instead of daily, as at 
present, and information will be carried under com. 
modity heads in accordance with the new industria] 
divisions created and being established. The iron and 
steel division was the first one organized with Walter 
S. Tower in charge, while the heavy machinery division 
was the third one to be established, with Walter H, 
Rastall in charge. The work of preparing information 
for publication under commodity heads will be under 
the direction of the heads of the industrial divisions, 

Secretary Hoover said that proper and accurate 
statistical information would be vital equally to the 
Government in determinations of policy and to industry 
itself in its daily necessity of ascertaining the economic 
trend. 

“These statistics hitherto have been secured in terms 
of money,” Mr. Hoover stated. “I think we all realize 
now how uncertain and indeterminate monetary values 
can be, and therefore we have decided to place it 
next year on a commodity unit basis, as well as mon- 
etary. 

“We want to get these facts without plaguing 
industries, and we also want to get it in a form that 
will be of practical utility to the industry when it is 
obtained. Thus, nobody but the manufacturers can tell 
us in what form to proceed.” 

The secretary said that about $23,000,000 had been 
provided for expenditures of the Department of Com- 
merce this year and that it was planned to “save 
between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000 of it by elimination 
of dead wood and elimination of services,’ but that 
notwithstanding it was intended to spend extra money 
in the study and promotion of foreign trade and the 
manufacturing census. 

J. Philip Bird, general manager of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, presided at the conference. 


INDEPENDENTS EXCLUDED 


Steel Corporation Alone Will Respond to Pitts- 
burgh Base Complaint 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has decided to center its attack in the Pitts- 
burgh base case upon the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion exclusively. This fact has been made evident by 
the refusal of the commission to grant requests of 
independent steel companies to intervene. The atti- 
tude of the commission has been a source of surprise. 
The presumption has been that it was desired to obtain 
all the information possible concerning the case, but it 
is pointed out that this cannot be done if the inde- 
pendents are not privileged to present their views 
which necessarily take a form of their own. The 
contention is made that the great majority of the 
independent steel companies operate only in a single 
district and that in such cases their entire output, 
when produced outside of the Pittsburgh district, would 
be affected by a change of practice, save in those 
instances where material is invoiced at flat prices. 
Even in the case of the latter it is desired to maintain 
the present custom as a sound business principle. 

During all previous hearings, the commission ac- 
cepted testimony from independent steel companies, but 
its complaint was directed against the Steel Corporation 
only. It was not believed, however, that this meant 
that the independents would be denied the right t 
intervene, and refusal to permit such intervention has 
been vigorously resented. The commission apparently 
is of the opinion that it will simplify the case and 
strengthen its own position by concentrating the attack 
on the Steel Corporation solely. The hearings, accord- 
ing to plans, will begin early in September. 


Commissioners of Allegheny County, Pa., have voted 
to submit to the voters on primary election day, Sep: 
20, a bond issue of about $38,000,000 to be used for neW 
roads, new bridges, the raising of old ones, for a neW 
building at Ross and Diamond streets, Pittsburgh, and 
the remodeling of the old county courthouse. 
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Why High Duties on Manganese? 


In the recent debate on the tariff bill in the 
House a Congressman asked Chairman Tilson, of 
the sub-committee in charge of the metal schedule, 
why his committee had recommended the high duty 
provided for ferromanganese. The reply was that 
Chairman Tilson had opposed the duty of 2.2 cents 
per pound of contained manganese, but that it had 
been adopted against his vote. The Congressman 
who inquired said he had received many protests 
against the ferromanganese duty. These protests 
will go also to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and it already appears that various mem- 
bers of the House who voted for the bill will not 
oppose reductions the Senate may make in the 
ferroalloy paragraph when the final try-out comes 

We have called attention already to the high 
rate of duty imposed on manganese ore. To-day 
a ton of foreign manganese ore can be bought, 
f.o.b. Atlantic port, at 22 cents per unit of con- 
tained manganese. That would mean, for a 50 
per cent ore, $11.20 per ton duty, or slightly over 
100 per cent on the sum of the foreign price, the 
ocean freight and insurance. For a mineral, 
which in mining and handling cost is comparable 
with iron ore, such a rate is so high as to call for 
a full statement of the reasons which led to its 
imposition. 

Figuring that it takes 2.2 tons of a 50 per cent 
manganese ore to produce a ton of 80 per cent fer- 
romanganese, the duty on that amount of ore, un- 
der the bill, would be $24.64. The interest of the 
domestic producer of manganese ore was appar- 
ently the controlling factor in the drafting of the 
manganese rates. The producer of ferromanga- 
nese, with all his investment in blast furnace 
property, which is subject to greater depreciation 
than that devoted to pig iron, turning out a 
product that on to-day’s market is six or seven 
times as valuable as manganese ore, ton for ton, 
has only about 60 per cent as much protection on 
his operations as the bill gives to the ore enter- 
ing into a ton of ferromanganese. In other words, 
the duty on a ton of 80 per cent ferromanganese 
is $39.42, under the Fordney bill, and the duty on 
the ore necessary to produce a ton of 80 per cent 
ferromanganese (assuming 50 per cent ore to be 
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used) is $24.64. The protection to the ferroman- 
ganese maker is thus $14.78. 

Assuming 16 pounds of 80 per cent ferroman- 
ganese to a ton of steel ingots, the duty of $39.42 
on a ton of imported ferromanganese would mean 
28.15 cents per ton of steel ingots. As the finished 
steel yield is roughly 75 per cent of the ingot out- 
put, the 28.15 cents on a ton of ingots becomes 
about 37.5 cents on a ton of finished steel. That 
is the handicap, in other words, which the Ford- 
ney bill imposes on a ton of American finished 
steel going into the export trade, as compared with 
the present condition of free manganese ore and 
free ferromanganese. 

It is hard to believe that the facts concerning 
manganese ore supply and the status of American 
manganese mining and ferromanganese produc- 
tion were seen by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in their right light. The manganese problem 
is not free from complications. It would require 
a voluminous pamphlet to present the facts fully. 
The Tariff Commission did well in putting them in 
permanent form, even though the import of this 
well-digested information was not grasped by the 
framers of the pending bill. From another 
pamphlet, which argues the question from the 
standpoint of American users of ferromanganese, 
we present extracts on another page. The pivotal 
fact in the situation as there emphasized is that 
high-grade manganese ores exist in the United 
States in scarcely more than negligible quantities, 
compared with the requirements of our steel in- 
dustry. Alongside that fact stands another sig- 
nificant one—that the one considerable twelve 
months’ output of domestic ores, that of 1918, 
required for its stimulus ferromanganese prices 
six to ten times those prevailing before the war. 

Sufficient reasons have not yet been given for 
imposing a new burden of 37.5 cents on every ton 
of finished steel exported by independent steel 
manufacturers. To maintain a weak manganese 
mining industry at home our steel manufacturers 
are asked to pay millions of dollars annually on 
the imported manganese ores that must continue 
to come from abroad. And that annual outlay 
would tend, not to the development of a nativé 
manganese supply against the next war, but rather 
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F +he exhaustion of the domestic reserves, such as 
P ey are, with the alternative of entire depend- 
2 e on foreign mines when the country again 


es a national crisis. 


The Subnormal Steel Demand 


The most important fact in the steel market 
tuation at present is that of late the demand 
ipon the mills has been below a normal relation 
with the general business or industrial activity 
of the country. Some reference to this fact was 
cio made in THE IRON AGE, July 21, page 149, a com- 
i parison being given showing relative activity in 
ron and steel and in several other industries. 

The production of steel recently dropped to 
about 20 per cent of capacity, or about 25 per 
cent of the rate maintained during the greater 
part of last year. The rate in tonnage was about 
30 per cent of the rate from July 1, 1912, to July 





is |, 1913, in which period the pre-war record in 
2 3 freight ton-mileage was made. Of late, however, 
3 the freight movement on the railroads has been 
. only a few per cent less than in that period, while 
yt i steel production is about 70 per cent less. Debits 
7 to individual accounts at banks, which the Fed- 
a eral Reserve Board itself says “are indicators of 
< the volume of the nation’s business” have been 


running only 20 or 30 per cent less than those of 
a year ago. 

These comparisons do not prove that the pro- 
duction of steel lately has been at a rate less 
than is requisite for the country to continue in- 
definitely its present industrial activity, but they 
are strongly suggestive. It is true that if one 
take conditions such as obtained in the United 
States in 1906 and eliminate construction work the 
steel industry would suffer a larger percentage of 
loss than would business or industry in general, 
but there is some construction work, regarded as 
absolutely necessary, going on now and other 
work in immediate prospect, and the quantity of 
steel required to keep the country going, without 
any construction, is large. 

The flow of steel from mill has been held back 

: by the existence of stocks of steel in the hands 
of jobbers and manufacturing consumers, the ex- 
istence of stocks of manufactured wares in the 
hands of manufacturers and wholesale and retail 
dealers and the persistence in use of old machin- 
ery, implements, tools, etc., which in normal con- 
citions would be replaced with more freedom than 
nas lately been exhibited. The stocks are being 
iquidated, the things in use are wearing out, and 
eventually they must be replaced. The demand 
pon the mills has undoubtedly been below a nor- 

‘relation to the general activity of the coun- 

of late, and is bound eventually to return to a 
mn al relation, such improvement being entirely 
art Trom what may come at one time or another 
vetterment in business activity generally and 
‘evelopment of more favorable conditions for 
‘truction work of a strictly investment char- 


t yy 


+ 


; _ oan the country is not loaded with wares 
e “ 'rom steel is a reasonable assumption. There 
: eo uch extravagance in 1920, but there was no 

‘war evidence of extravagance in the pur- 
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chase of things made of steel, Much has been 
said about extravagance in buying automobiles, 
but there has been buying of automobiles in the 
past few weeks. Carpenters did not throw away 
all their old tools and buy new ones. Over a year 
ago the National Hardware Association issued an 
extensive compilation showing percentages of price 
advances, Jan. 1, 1915, to June 1, 1920. Carpen- 
ter’s augers were at three and a third prices, 
common braces at four prices and planes at three 
prices. Many comparisons could be made, sug- 
gesting the improbability that the ordinary every- 
day consumers of wares made from steel bought 
in such a way that they will not have require- 
ments in future. 

The matter of the buying power of the people 
being reduced is not involved. in this issue, for 
the point is that demand upon the steel mills 
should return to a proper relation with the buy- 
ing power that exists, as employment and earnings 
stand to-day. Before the war the steel industry 
felt that the minimum requirements of the coun- 
try, even in a period of depression, represented 
about 50 or 60 per cent of the productive capacity, 
and the dictum rested upon experience rather 
than theory. A 20 or 25 per cent demand was un- 
thinkable and has been brought about by unpre- 
cedented conditions. It could not last for any 
length of time with the country as a whole run- 
ning as it now is. 


German Metal Industries Active 


The Berlin correspondent of the New York 
Times, discussing the marked revival in German 
industry, cites the fact that German manufactur- 
ers can secure all the American cotton and copper 
they need at rock bottom prices. He quotes a 
leader in the German electrical industry as saying 
that exports of brass and copper tubes for Rus- 
sian locomotive repairs have been heavy and that 
Germany is getting all its copper from America 
at “cost-of-production price.” Recent export sta- 
tistics bear out this statement as to Germany’s 
activity in the American copper market. Whereas 
in 1919 Germany bought no American copper and 
in 1920 was third in the list of foreign buyers, for 
the eleven months ended with May that country 
had bought more of our copper than any other, 
taking over 27 per cent of the total exports. Of 
the total purchases of the 11 months nearly 72 
per cent was bought in 1921, or from January to 
May inclusive. Germany’s recent purchases are 
not far short of her 33 per cent of the total in 1913 
when she was preparing for war. The significance 
of this movement is not light; it is clearly indica- 
tive of a revival of industry in that country which 
means much to the world in many ways. Concern- 
ing the German iron industry, late reports are that 
it is “going strong, the mills having orders suffi- 
cient to keep them busy until the first of the year.” 


Not in many years have British imports of iron 
ore been at so low a rate as at present. Against 
a monthly average in 1913 of 620,100 tons, iron 
ore imports for the first half of 1921 were only 
214,028 tons per month, while May and June had 
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less than 25,000 tons each. During the war the 
ore imports did not reach the 1913 figures, nor 
were the latter equaled in 1920. Spain has always 
contributed by far the greater part of Great 
Britain’s foreign supply of iron ore, the imports 
from that country in 1920 having been about 70 
per cent of the total. Sweden, which formerly 
stood second on the list, is now quite outranked by 
Algeria. The slump in ore demand not only means 
much to the exporting countries, but is an index 
of the very low ebb of the British iron industry. 


Prospects for Building 

The cost of building has lagged conspicuously 
on the road toward a level comparable with pre- 
war conditions. Railroad freight rates have not 
even started. Coal has had a great decline, but 
presents the spectacle of profits being absent 
while prices are still relatively high. In the 
three cases the influence of labor unions is seen, 
and indeed if the unions in these three lines of 
activity are deducted there is not much left of 
labor unionism. The three cases are different. 
Coal mining wages are extremely high, relative to 
other things, largely through the accident of 
there being a wage scale signed to April 1 of next 
year. The railroad wage situation is gradually 
being worked out. In the building trades there 
has been some introduction of the open shop prin- 
ciple and there have been some adjustments bv 
agreement with labor unions, slightly reducing 
wages and improving working conditions. 

On the whole, however, the cost of building is 
conspicuously high when compared with wage 
rates in general or commodity prices in general. 
There are a number of reasons, some of them be- 
ing rather well concealed. In some districts there 
is too much co-operation between contractors and 
unions of building trades artisans to produce the 
competition the public expects when it proposes 
to pay out money. There has been work in prog- 
ress that the builders could not afford to delay 
for the purpose of conducting a contest. Wage 
rates had gotten so extremely high that compro- 
mises presenting the appearance of involving ma- 
terials concessions left rates very high still. 

While forces are at work that will undoubted- 
ly bring about a proper adjustment in time in the 
cost of building the adjustment seems to lag. The 
lagging can be understood better by consideration 
of the attitude or position of those who build or 
might build. A common tendency is to consider 
building construction as a simple thing, like 
bread or coal. Nearly all bread is produced for 
consumption to sustain human life, while nearly 
all coal is produced for the single purpose of 
burning to produce heat. Building construction 
on the other hand, represents a wide variety of 
purposes and there is a wide variety in the atti- 
tudes of the builders toward the work. This com- 
plexity in construction demand accounts for the 
slowness in the readjustment of building costs, 
when from a narrow viewpoint it might appear 
that the readjustment could be forced very quick- 
ly by a “strike of buyers.” 

The character of the occasion for considering 
a building project ranges all the way from a mere 
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notion to an absolute necessity. A man who lives 
in his house and owns a vacant lot adjoining m. 
feel in the morning that he would rather like :, 
put up a better house on the lot and live in jt. 
while in the evening he may feel that he does yo 
want to bother. At the other end of the list n 
be a storekeeper who sees that he is missing 
trade that would come to him voluntarily if he 
would merely enlarge his store. Some students 
have endeavored to classify by calling some build- 
ing “necessary” and some “optional.” The terms 
are not adequate, of course, but they bring out the 
antithesis. 

This correct conception of the variations jn 
character of demand or desire in connection with 
building was ignored by those who last year were 
shouting that the country “needed” a certain num 
ber of homes, some putting the number in the 
hundreds of thousands and others setting it at a 
million or one and a half millions. The obvious 
fact is that some men will indulge in build ng 
construction no matter what the cost, some wil! 
be encouraged to embark by declines in cost ot! 
one percentage or another, some, particular); 
those whose incomes have been greatly reduced, 
have been reducing what may be called their bids 
faster than the offers have declined, while others 
will require extremely favorable conditions before 
they will even think of building. They must have 
a real bargain. Building costs will presumab)) 
decline from time to time as it becomes necessary 
to pick up one class after another. The call for 
building, or what may be called by the generi 
term of “demand,” ranges all the way from abso- 
lute necessity down to a mere whim, and the 
building market will cater to as much of the 
demand as it needs. 


Our Half-Yearly Index 


The index of THE IRON AGE for the half year 
January to June, 1921, inclusive, has been com 
piled and printed and is now ready for distribu 
tion. It will be forwarded promptly to those wh 
have entered their names on our list as desiring 1t. 
Others who may have use for copies can obtal! 
them by addressing our Circulation Department 


Brazilian Iron and Steel Production 


The production of pig iron in Brazil is about 15,00" 
tons per year, the Esperanca Works, in Minas Geraes, 
being the only producer, according to the London /ro"- 
monger. There are two electric furnaces in operat! 
in San Paulo, one making steel and the other producing 
iron castings. The Companhia Electro-Metallurgicé 
Brasileira by the end of the year will have in operatio! 
at Ribeirao Preto a steel-rolling mill. The Anglo- 
Brazilian Iron and Steel Syndicate also intends to ere! 
not far from the city of Rio de Janeiro iron and stee! 
works. 


To Guarantee Belting on a Mileage Basis 


Selling leather belting on the basis of mileage has 
been determined on by the Olmstead-Flint Co., [a 
bridge, Mass. As the company expresses it, it Is t@* 
ing a leaf from the book of the tire manufacturer 
and it plans to guarantee the service of two 0! 
brands of leather belting, Pacemaker and Oilskin. The 
guarantee has been established at 250,000 miles, to be 
determined from the belt speed and the number ° 
hours of use. 
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Made Swords for the Generals of the 
American Revolution? 





he Editor: Where and by whom were the swords 
tured which the American officers carried dur- 
French and Indian war and during the Ameri- 
olution, a period approximately 1750 to 1780? 
have run through the pages of most of our stand- 
stories, searched the libraries in our largest 
the museums and historical societies, and con- 
1 our own American authority on arms and armor 
hford Dean of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
York: Charles Foulks, curator of the armories, 
f London, England; the State Department and 
torical branch of the War Department at Wash- 
and that great institution founded for the pur- 
disseminating knowledge and yearly costing us 
ipkeep approximately $750,000—the Smithsonian 
tion—the U. S. National Museum, Washington, 
with its cases and cases of swords, arms and 
, could not tell me where or by whom those 
on exhibition, carried by the American officers 
1e above mentioned period, were made. 
sh this information to designate and locate 
particularly the maker of an old sword on whose 


edge, near the hilt, are stamped into the metal 


i H& b&b 
a 
ee I read these as “J. T. & Co.,” or, being old type 
Biss pt, they might be “I. T. & G.” 
The legend in connection with this sword is that it 





Bisa vas carried through the French and Indian war in 
< a Vermont and later by the same gen- 
ae eral through the American Revolution 
ae with the Green Mountain boys. I have 
x d this sword to a _ historical 
g ty in New England, in the. little 
Be ‘ where the general who carried 
j and I desire to give at the 
Kc tion something of its tech- 
BS vy of manufacture. I know that 
E 4 of General Washington’s as 
E fficers were from the furnace 
e forge, but I am unable to link any 
m with actual sword making or 
1 any of their names which fit 
ials stamped in my blade. 
ei Sterling Iron Works at Chester, 
Bosh Y., where the great chain was made 
eeded by Peter Townsend and 
a James Townsend & Co. John 
Sarum, Pa., the famous nail 
r l f the colonies, whose nails 


ch ” through the halls of Parlia- 
5 had a forge and furnace. 
hese names might fit the 
my sword, if I could con- 
with sword making. 





j f the five swords of General Washington was 
baa y J. Bailey, Fishkill, N. Y., where the Conti- 
a | \rmy supplies were stored. His name does not 


als and I do not associate him with sword 
art from this particular one which undoubt- 
the beginning a presentation sword. The 
rd Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., reputed the 
1 maker in the country, could not answer 
and from Victor Clark, editor of the Liv- 
Boston, an authority on early American in- 


_tearn that the blister steel made at the 
Works probably did not find its way into im- 


\ 


eapons of that date, and he is of the opinion 
d blades of that period were of English make. 
se a picture of the sword, together with some 
sketches of the four gold etchings on the 
steel of this blade is blue annealed and in 
undoubtedly was a bright and shining 





weapon. I am of the opinion that you or some one 
connected with your well known publication, may be 
familiar with some of the smaller artisans of that 
period, who may have made swords and whose name 
might fit the stamped initials on my blade. 

The sword of Commodore Oliver H. Perry used in 
the battle on Lake Erie, 1813, is similar in shape and 





design and mounting. It was made by Capt. David 
Dobbins of Erie, Pa., in 1812. 

Likewise, the sword of John Brown, found between 
the mattresses of his cot in prison at Harper’s Ferry, 
was similar in size, shape and etchings, but bears no 
maker’s marks. This sword is now in possession of the 
Chicago Historical Society, Chicago. None of the 
present owners of these similar swords knew of other 
earlier makers of swords. 

EDWIN R. BURDICK. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., J 


Electric Melting of Cast Iron Scrap 

To the Editor: THE IRON AGE of June 23, photo- 
graphs and particulars are given of tests run at Al 
liance, Ohio, on a resistance type of furnace in which 
the heat is generated in troughs lying over the charge, 
reflected on to the roof and from the roof to the charge. 
The furnace was used for melting cast iron borings 
and the article states that this is an application in a 
new field. 


I should like to state that quite a number of elec- 
tric furnaces have been operating with success for some 
time on the melting of cast iron borings. We have had 
Greaves-Etchells arc resistance type of electric furnaces 
doing this work for the past four years 

While the tests made at Alliance are not a new 
application, there is undoubtedly a very large and 
fertile field for the electric furnace as applied to the 
melting or refining* of cast iron. The present cupola 
iron is made almost identically with that from even 
pre-historic times. The type and design of furnace 
have been changed little if any in centuries, and the 
ancients often had a crude device of leather bellows 
for forcing an air draft through the cupola. The chief 
trouble with cupola iron has always been that im- 
purities are increased rather than decreased by the 
process. 

A paragraph appeared in THE IRON AGg, Jan. 6, on 
a l1-ton Greaves-Etchells furnace installed at the 
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Holmes Foundry Co., Port Huron, Mich. Unfortunate- 
‘y a printer's error occurred in giving the sulphur con- 
tent in the hot metal from the cupola. This should have 
been 0.102 per cent, not 0.012 per cent as stated. This 
hot cupola iron containing 0.102 per cent of sulphur 
was put into the electric furnace and in 40 minutes 
the sulphur was reduced to 0.023 per cent. On a cold 
charge consisting of cylinder scrap and iron borings, 
which was melted down and poured in 65 min., the sul- 
phur in the final product was reduced to 0.013 per 
cent. The time and the sulphur reduction compare most 
favorably with the 6 hr. and 10 min. taken at Alliance 
with a hot furnace where the sulphur increased from 
0.021 per cent in material charged to 0.047 per cent in 
the finished charge. 

In connection with this melting or refining of iron 
borings, it is very important to take into consideration 
the design and proper application of electric heat. In 
the Ailiance tests, the furnace used was one in which the 
heat is generated in a trough containing granular re- 
sistance carbon and this trough is suspended over the 
bath. The heat goes first up to the roof and then is 
reflected down on to the charge. The figures given 
would show that 657 kw. hr. of energy were used to 
bring 1500 lb. of pig iron to a pouring temperature; 
317 lb. and 325 lb. of iron borings were added later. 
Apparently on the kilowatt hours used for melting the 
642 lb. of borings in a 1500-lb. bath of metal already 
molten, figures were calculated based on the energy put 
into the furnace after the small quantity of borings 
was added and it was assumed that by increasing the 
kilowatt hours correspondingly a larger weight of 
cold borings could have been melted at the same rate. 
This is by no means correct, as an increase in the 
veight of cold scrap added to the molten bath would 
probably have doubled the kilowatt-hour consumption. 

The point that I wish to bring out is that the type 
of furnace which was suitable for the lower temperatures 
of brass and non-ferrous melting is not at all suitable 
for the high temperatures required for melting or refin- 
ing iron. Heat reflected to a furnace roof and from 
there to the charge cannot be as economical as a direct 
are playing on the charge. The temperatures required 
are too high and at these high temperatures the life of 
the granular resistance elements and the refractories as 
used in the furnace at Alliance will suffer severely. 

The simplest and the obvious way of melting cast 
iron borings, and one we have consistently advocated, 
is a direct application of the are to the charge either 
by a 3-ton electrode type of furnace or the Greaves- 
Etchells type, where two phases of the three-phase sup 
ply are attached to the top and the third 
phase to the furnace hearth. 

One of the important connection 
refining is the re- 
This increased instead of decreased 
test. The simple, direct are type of 
furnace also occupies considerably less foundry space 
than thi 


electrodes 


most features in 
with the melting or 


duction of sulphur. 


of iron borings 


in the Alliance 
furnace illustrated in your recent article. 
FRANK Hopson, President, 
Electric Furnace Construction Co. 
Philadel] 
[*It should be stated that the article referred to by 
Mr. Hodson did not claim any refining efficiency, but 
was a suggestion regarding melting scrap iron only. 


EDITOR. | 


“The Man at the Fire” and Others 


To the Editor: We were surprised to note in the 
leading editorial, “Now He Is Bossing Dad,” of the 
July 13 issue of Chemical and Metallurgical Enginee? 
ing, an agitated criticism of our recent advertisement, 
which appeared on the front cover of THE IRON AGE 
in the form of the poem, “The Man at the Fire.” 

We are sorry to have been responsible for any cen 
sure your publication may have suffered from our illus- 
trious and esteemed friends of Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, but at the same time we are 
amused at and pleased with the results of our adver- 
tising effort. 

We believe if the poem had been carefully studied 
the editorial criticism would never have been written, 
because the poem warns against “rule of thumb” 
methods. 
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Fortunately our position in the metallurgical field 
is so sound, viewed from the standpoint of progressive- 
ness in either manufacturing or heat treating methods, 
that we cannot take seriously the conclusion of the « 
torial as contained in the four points—a, b, ¢ and d. 

We are proud of the fact that one of our officials is 
a poet as well as an expert maker of fine steel. The 
criticism has inspired further effort and our opin 
of and answer to the editorial can be best expressed 
as follows: 

The Practical Man or the Technical Man 
Which has the right to boast 


That he is the one that brings success, 
That Industry needs him most? 


The driving wheel or the steering wheel, 
Ignition or carbureter, 

Which is the most essential part? 
Which would you call the better? 


Airman, gunner or engineer 
Which do you think did more” 

General Staff or infantryman— 
Who was it “won the war’’? 


If by a chance you had the power 
To fashion yourself again, 

Would you omit your arms and legs 
And put in an extra brain? 


Then let us forget this foolish talk 
Of “whom do we most require” 
Why—the Technical Man and the Clerical Man 
And the Practical “Man at the Fire’! 
FIRTH-STERLING STEEL Co., 
Roy H. Davis, General Manager. 
Pittsburgh, July 29, 1921 


Census Bureau Will Issue Price Bulletins 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Following the announced 
greater activity of the Department of Commerce in the 
economic-statistical field, the Bureau of the Census is 
preparing to issue at once a monthly compilation of 
building material prices, along with those on other 
commodities. The building items will number about 
25, upon which it is proposed to secure prices. Among 
the products to be included are nails, pipe, reinforcing 
steel bars. structural steel, lumber, cement, etc. Price 
information is to be obtained from builders’ exchanges 
throughout the country. The figures will represent 
prices paid on the first of each month by contractors 
delivered at a local distributing point, such as car, 
siding, pier, yard, or warehouse. 


Farm Implements Manufactured in 1920 


Gas tractors stand far above all other items of 
farm implements in value produced last year. Accord- 
ing to a bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, 
there were 203,207 tractors made by 90 firms, the 
aggregate value being reported at $195,565,000, or an 
average of $953 each. Four-fifths of these were sold 
in the United States; 29,143 were exported and about 
11,000 added to stocks. Other articles, under the same 
heading of farm equipment, which were made in 
1920, are shown in the following table: 


Manufacture of Farm Equipment in 1920 


No. of No. Manu Total Average 
Implements Firms factured Value per Unit 
Gasoline tractors.. 90 203,207 $193,563,000 $9 
Steam traction engines 15 1,766 1,661,000 2 ¢ 
Plows and listers (9 =1,361,578 3,222,000 
Tillage implements... %2 ery 22,919,000 
Planting machinery S4 472,248 20,097,000 
Cultivating machinery 61 580,179 15,186,000 
Haying machinery... 29 411.556 °24.7038.000 Hi 
Harvesting machinery 53 232,177 41,015,000 
Machines for prepar 
ing crops for mar 
ket or use ‘ 128 196,772 35.612,.000 l 
Horse-drawn vehicles S5 449,095 $2. 423.000 4 
Other items ..... i bem atk 93,544,000 
POE nck kien OES $536,945,000 


It will be noted that the total value produced was 
$536,945,000, of which $471,442,000 represent the value 
of domestic sales, while sales for export account tor 


$78,614,000. 


In a recent interview at Youngstown, Ohio, H. Kop- 
pers, maker of by-product coke ovens, expressed the be- 
lief that Germany will get back to normal as soon if 
not sooner than France or England. The fact that Ger- 
many is not hampered by upkeep of extensive armament 
is assisting materially in her industrial rehabilitation, 
it was stated. 








TARIFF BILL PLANS 


ision as to American Valuation May Have 
Important Effect on Rates 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 


\SHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Recognizing that determina- 
if its policy on the American valuation basis for 
ssing duties is the first essential to framing a 
ff bill, the Senate Committee on Finance will go 
executive session on Thursday of the present week 
ach an agreement on the subject. This system of 
ne ad valorem rates has been the source of wide- 
ead differences which have been presented to the 
mmittee since it began its hearings, and the question 
iinly is one which underlies the entire matter of ar- 
ing at duties to be carried. In the event the Amer- 
in valuation as passed by the House is adopted, it is 
rwn that there will be a general revision downward 
f rates throughout the bill. Should the American valu- 
tion plan be eliminated, prominent members of the 
ommittee, some of whom are not attracted by the 
an, contend that the whole bill will have to be worked 
over as to administrative and other features and that 
hearings will be more extended than was originally 
anned. Because of the desire to close the hearings 
s early as possible and to get the legislation enacted, 
they apparently are ready to adopt the plan as it passed 
he House or to accept it in a modified form. 


‘) 


Compromise Plan 


\ probability of the latter alternative being decided 
ipon is seen in the fact that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has prepared a tentative draft for the commit- 

which is said to follow the lines suggested by 
George C. Davis, in charge of the comparative value 
report bureau, customs division, Treasury Department, 
n New York. He opposed the plan carried in the 
fouse bill on the ground that it would be difficult of 
a ve lministration and that it would also be difficult to 
just the rates to meet the new plan. His idea is to 
e the American producer prove the comparability 

s article with that which is imported and in com- 
a etition with the domestic product. Where the com- 

ity was shown, the imported product would be 
praised at the domestic price, but not the gross, and 

out of the domestic price would be the rate of 


et es transportation, the bringing of the merchan- 
the United States, and a reasonable profit and 
ense, not to exceed 8 per cent. This is explained 

building from the American selling price of the do- 

tic article a fair and constructive foreign market 

oe ie to be applied to the imported articles that are 
sf ctly comparable to the American-made article. In 


tay 





es where the interested party comes to some 

preferably the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
d the committee, and proves the comparabil- 

; , the secretary could proclaim the article, and all 

. ticles coming from foreign countries would be 

ed on those articles. As to the remainder, 

none can be appraised, the duty would be as- 
the foreign marxet value. 


Wide Difference of Opinion 


variance among Government officials regard- 
plan was shown by the testimony of Chairman 

W. Page of the Tariff Commission, who op- 

‘, and of two other members of that body, Wil- 
Culbertson and William Burgess, who favored 

oY lr. Walker was of the opinion that the plan “will 
nfusion in the customs laws, will make foreign 

“ss highly speculative and add another element 
ertainty to a business situation already chaotic.” 

ight, however, that the plan could be adminis- 
successfully “ultimately.” Mr. Culbertson said 
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that the plan “has become important at the present 
time because of the very disturbed economic conditions 
in foreign countries, and I feel, personally, that it will 
tend to help meet the very unusual conditions which 
you are confronted with today.” Mr. Burgess said that 
“the advantages of the American valuation plan so far 
outweigh the difficulties as to make the latter seem :: 
insignificant.” Domestic interests strongly urged the 


from the proposal of Mr. Davis, no satisfactory sub- 4 
ae 
#. 


parability” and “competitive” nature of the products ; 
carried in it. Moreover, the plan would not apply to i 
the greater number of the metal products because of : 


possible to say when the metal schedule will be reached, 
but the committee is expediting the hearings, and it is 


attacks on House duties on ferroalloys as a notable 


feature. 


Md., which have been idle since June 30, were started 
up July 25. 


bo 
o@ 
or 





4 

adoption of the plan, while importing interests are 3 
strongly opposed to it. 2 
The plan has found strength in the fact that, aside a 


stitute has been offered for it, and it is generally con- 
ceded that it would be a difficult problem to fix ad va- 
lorem duties on the existing foreign market valuation 
system with an idea of protection in mind. 


The Metal Schedule 


The American valuation plan could be applied to 


the metal schedule without any difficulty, it has been ‘] 
stated by members of the committee, because of “com- 


the specific duties applying. But the question of de- 
termining a policy as to the plan is vital to all sched- ‘ 
ules because of the effect it will have on rates. It 
appears to be a foregone conclusion that ad valorem 
rates in the metal as well as in other schedules will 
be reduced by the Senate Committee if the American 
valuation plan incorporated in the House bill is adopted. 
At least that is plainly the intention of leading Re- 
publican members of the committee, and it goes without 
saying that lowering of rates would be acceptable to 
the Democratic members. Whether specific rates may 
be lowered apparently is to be determined. | 


«ie 


The committee will continue hearings over to-mor- ' 


row, after hearing witnesses on the American valuation 
plan and on the chemical schedule, and after deter- 
mining its policy at executive session, to be held Thurs- 
day, will resume hearings on the schedules. It is not 





assumed the iron and steel producers will be given an Us 
opportunity to be heard soon. The committee is accept- 
ing briefs and statements, and it is said that a num- 
ber have been filed by iron and steel interests, with 


Hot mills of the N. & G. Taylor Co., Cumberland, 

















The Iron Age and Its Readers 


The Composite Price shown week by week 
following our “Comparison of Prices” table (ap- 
pearing this week on page 293) is the average of 
the prices of the seven principal forms of fin- 
ished steel. 

Steel bars, beams, tank plates, plain wire, 
open-hearth rails, black pipe and black sheets, the 
seven products whose prices enter into the com- 
posite, constituted 88 per cent of the country’s 
output of finished steel in each of the past two 
years. They are the forms of finished steel most 
commonly thought of in gauging consumption or 
market prices at a given time. In the 10 years 
preceding the war the average of the weekly quo- 
tations on these seven products was 1.684c. per 
lb. This week the Composite Price is 2.364c. per 
Ib. or 40 per cent above the 10-year pre-war 
average. 
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last, while stated separately, are also included in ‘he 
IRON OUTPUT VERY LOW columns of “total production.” 


~+9 Production of Coke l Anthracite P Ire in the UW) 
July Production 7605 Tons Per Day Less "State : « leonthe, “Be giunina Jan. = 19 17- teas To 
Than in June 1917 1918 1919 1920 192 








Jan 3,150,938 2,411,768 3,302,260 3,015,181 2,416 
55 aati Feb 2,645,247 2,319,299 2,940,168 2,978,879 1,93 
, : 6 _ . Mar. 3,251,352 3,213,091 3,090,243 3,375,907 1 
Down Close to 1903 Record—Net Loss of Seven 4)" 3334960 3288211 2478218 2°739°797 119 
E May 3,417,340 3,446,412 2,108,056 2,985,682 1,22 
Furnaces June 3°270.055 3323-791 2,114,863 3,043,540 1106 
: 3 July 3.342.438 3,420,988 2,428,541 3,067,043 SA 
A new low record for many years was made in ee Leanne iramreigions ee “ 
July for the output of the blast furnaces of the coun- 7 mos. .22,412,330 21,423,560 18,462,349 21,206,029 10,2 
try. According to the data gathered by telegraph, the ug. ....3,247,947 3,389,585 2,743,388 3,147,402 _ 
pig iron output last month was close to the lowest Sept. ....3,133,954 3,418,270 2,487,965 3,129,323 
4 ] . . . Oct. ....3,303,038 3,486,941 1,863,558 3,292,597 
record made in the last 19 years. In the panic of Nov. ....3,205,794 3,354,074 2,392,350 2,934,908 
1903-04 the country’s output in December, 1903, was Dec. ....2,882,918 3,433,617 2,633,268 2,703,855 
846,695 tons, or 27,512 tons per day, while in January, otal 2 ©} © oe ee ee = 
1904, the corresponding figures were 921,231 tons, or yr.*. .38,185,981 38,506,047 30,582,878 36,414,114 


29,717 tons per day. The July total this year falls *These totals do not include charcoal pig fron. Th« 
between these two figures at 864,555 tons, or 27,889 production of this iron was 327,097 tons. 


tons per day. This is a decline of 199,278 tons, or 7605 
tons per day from the June figures, or nearly 20 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 


per cent. (31 dave) ( 0, days) (31 days) ( of 
The production of coke and anthracite furnaces in New York . 34.407 34,241 37,202 1] 

July, a 31-day month, amounted to 864,555 gross tons, Lentah wettes “pos * 1: gees eee so eee ' 

or 27,889 tons per day, as compared with 1,064,833 Schuylkill Valley... 19,210 21,172 24,471 21 

tons, or 35,494 tons per day in June, a 30-day month, ‘Wer a 

and with 846,695 tons, or 27,312 tons per day in De- leys 20,401 25,809 26,491 i: 

cember, 1903, a 31-day month. In July, 1920, the total [ittsburgh, district. .185.643 ator ORI 30 

output was 3,067,043 tons, or 98,931 tons per day. The Western Penna 17,680 63.80 73,661 

total furnaces in blast on Aug. 1 was 69, as compared ee 14.201 15.289 0.781 

with 76 on July 1 and with 201 on Jan. 1. The 69 Wheeling district 16,167 18,207 17,981 

furnaces in blast Aug. 1 had a capacity of 28,175 tons ee ee ee eee lia — 

per day, as compared with 52,195 tons per day for the ern Ohio es 80,150 116 003 133,801 107 

76 furnaces on July 1. There were 10 furnaces blown *° ee ea ony 17% ota nee ay ari 89 's8 

out or banked and three blown in in July, making the Mich., Minn., Mo 

net loss for the month seven furnaces and for the last aga — ee . 764 BERT 65.004 Pe 

10 months 250 furnaces. Only about one-sixth of the Alabama 66,573 93,224 94,013 94.9) 

total normally active furnaces of the country were in pennesse none none non not 

operation on Aug. 1. Total : $64,555 1,064,833 1,221,221 1,193 
The July output of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen E ros i 

was about 1000 tons larger than that in June, or 5524 Capacities in Blast Aug. 1 

a compared with 4536 ae. “SS me July total The following table shows the number of furnaces 

only 1509 tons was rerromanganese. This is the in blast Aug. 1 in the different districts and their capac- 

smallest production of this alloy ever recorded. ity, also the number and daily capacity in gross tons 


Daily Rate of Production of furnaces in blast July 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 


pig iron by months, from July, 1920, is as follows: Aug. 1 Ju 
: Total In Capacity In Capa 
Dail Rate of Pis I Production by Months Gress Tons ocation of Furnace Stacks Blast pel Day Blast rl 
1920 Steel Works Merchant Total Vew York 
July 71.954 26.983 98 9237 buffalo 2 } 1.110 
August 740 28,789 101.529 Other New York | 0 () 
September 74,908 29.405 04.311 New Jersey 1 1 180 l 
October 77,214 8 O98 106.21 Pennsylvania 
November 71.669 26.161 17.83 Lehigh Valley 18 2 775 
December 66.037 'O.185 7.222 Spiegel 2 0 “ 
January, 1921 62,327 15,618 77.94 Schuylkill Valles 15 2 620 Z 
February . S060 11.127 69.187 Lower Susquehann 10 l 395 l 
March 12.691 a 777 91,468 Lebanon Valley S 2 260 l 
April BRD 914 ) 768 Ferro > 0 0 
May , O54 6.34 , 204 Pittsburgh District »D 17 7.000 16 
June 9.444 6,054 35.494 Ferro and spiegel | 1 180 l 
July , OSG }.N4 T&S Shenango Valley 9 0 0 
este } eon Hh 1.5 ) é 
The figures for daily average production, beginning Ml Sea — “@ aaa . 
with January, 1915, are as follows: Wheeling District 15 1 20 l f 
Ohio 
Da iverage Productio of Coke and Anthracite Pig Tro Mahonine Valle, 7 q 2 224 € 
the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1915 Gros Tons Central and Norther e F 2 650 6 
1 1916 1917 1918 191 y2K 19 Southern 16 100 
Ja +e 74 64 77.799 106 . 97.264 77 O4 I inois and Indiana } 5 6,125 13 
. - mia ae —_ , , . . : Mich Wis. and Min 11 l 10 2 
Feb 1813 106.456 94.473 82.835 105,006 102,720 69,18 ; ol ; 
Mar 66,57 107.667 104.882 103.648 99.685 LOS,DOO »1,46% Co'orado and Missou cw - 
. . rT - . = - The South 
May 73,015 108.422 110,238 111,175 68,002 96,31 59,394 eet = 110 
sun ae AG 9s 809,094 110,793 10,495 101 ++ 1 ‘9 1 oo 1 5 1.655 § SAU 
July 82,691 104,017 107,820 110,354 78,340 98,931 7.889 Seen die ae eee ae : > 
Aug $9,666 103,346 104,772 109,341 S8$,496 101 29 ; isin q ae a 
Sept 95.085 106,745 104.465 113,942 82,932 104.310 a . ne re 2919 
Oct. 100,822 113,189 106.550 112.482 60.115 106,212 Total 11s 69 238,175 76 0 -32,199 
Nov. 101,244 110,394 106,859 111,802 79,745 97,830 The following furnaces were blown in during July: 
Dec ] $33 102,537 92,997 110,762 84,944 $7,222 
: ; The Robesonia furnace in the Lebanon Valley; one D 
Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons furnace of: the American Steel & Wire Co. in the Pittsbure 


district, and Mary furnace in the Mahoning Valley 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States i cat 
| Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 


Steel Corporation and the various independent steel 

companies, as well as from merchant furnaces produc- July were the following: 

; P vem . aware i ee . » = g ; 3 

ing ferromanganest and spiegeleisen, show the follow The Perry furnace and the second Josephine furna 
ing totals of steel making iron, month by month, to- western Pennsylvania: the Alleghany furnace of the A 


Diver 
\ 


gcther with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. These ghany Ore & Iron Co. in Virginia; the last of the fou 
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Be lLine Represents the Daily Production of Pig Iron and the Dotted Line Is the Average of the Price Per Ton of 
Ba No. ¥ Southern Pig Iron at Cincinnati, Local No. 2 Iron at Chicago and No. 2X Iron at Philadelphia 
Eee 
rele 
ey 
-. ern Ohio e Globe furnace SO hern 2 2 : 
Pras Ohiog the Globe furnace in southen Bar Iron Association Agreement with 
pil two Mayville furnaces in Wisconsin and the last Amalgamated 
oa of the Alabama Co., the Alabama City fur 
Cee f States Steel Co. and one Ensley furnace of Cuicaco, Aug. 1—The Western Bar Iron Associa- 
ee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co, in Alabama tion and the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
Sa Diagram of Pig Llron Production and Prices and Tin Workers came to an agreement on Saturday 
oe "he fluctuations in pig iron production from 1913 last on tonnage rates for iron puddling and rolling. 


present time are shown in the accompanying 


ee The figures represented by the heavy line are 

na vf daily average production by months of coke 

Fe anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the chart 

2 ents monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 
‘ry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry 

* it furnace at Chicago, and No. 2X at Philadel- 

= They are based on the weekly quotations of 

‘Se RON AGE. 

ie Praduction of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 

+ Spiegeleisen and 


Total Production Ferromanganes¢ 


1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 
; > 2,232,455 1,932,159 32,787 33°957 22.228 
‘ 4 9.47 0 2,151, 67! 9 1,625,695 28,105 28 038 29,013 
~\* OT 2.480.668 1,323,443 . 26,644 35,275 41.294 
‘.677 1,968 542 1,015,621 17,308 27,628 24,310 
56.505 1,128,720 1,024,678 14,604 33.407 9,232 
1,655,944 2,209,770 ($83,312 14.254 34,751 4536 
64 2 230,567 715.664 14,805 36.789 5.524 
: 066 2,264,943 ........ 17.419 36,985 ai 
1,828,613 2,247,250 ........ 20,631 39,546 ..... 
1.295.690 2.393.644 ........ 20,238 34.786 ..... 
l (21,656 2,150,075 ........ 19,964 26,944 
916,249 2,047,167 ......0% 15,718 28,023 ..... 


The new scale comes within 3 per cent of the pre-war 
rates. The workers accepted a reduction to the scale 
of 1919-1920. On the —s of the new agreement, the 
rate for puddling at the July-August average selling 
prices of $2.30, under which the men are now working, 
is $11.38 per gross ton compared with a rate of $12.52 
a ton figured on the same selling average. This is a 
reduction of 9.01 per cent. On bar mill heating, the 
recent rate was $1.116 per ton based also on the $2.30 
average, and the new rate is $1.041 per ton. On % and 
9/16 in. sizes the rate is reduced from $2.567 to $2.445 
and on % in. the reduction is from $5.452 to $4.957. Tak- 
ing the base rate of $1 under the old scale,the new agree- 
ment is 62 per cent above base, whefeas the 1919-1920 
agreement was 74% per cent above base. 


The National Works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Monessen, Pa., a plant of 25 hot tin mills, 
will resume operations Aug. 1, after a shutdown of 
more than three months. 
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Against Restrictions on Manganese Imports 


Domestic Ores, if Used Exclusively, Would Be 


Exhausted in Six or 


Seven Years, and High 


Grade Native Ores Would Last But Two Years 


N important contribution to the literature of man- 
ganese ores and of ferromanganese is made in a 
pamphlet prepared by the raw materials depart- 

ment of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. and published 
under the title “Why the Importation of High-Grade 
Manganese Ores and Ferromanganese Alloys Should Not 
Be Restricted,” and.the sub-title, “National Defense En- 
dangered by Any Restriction on Imports of Manganese 
Ores and Alloys of Manganese.” The compiler has 
brought together the facts as to the consumption of 
manganese ores and ferromanganese in the United 
States, the sources of supply and the amount and qual 
ity of domestic manganese ores, in support of the argu 
ment that the dependence of the American steel in 
dustry is very largely on foreign supplies and that 
therefore the admission of manganese ores and of 
foreign-made ferromanganese should not be restricted. 
The line of argument followed in the pamphlet is indi 


cated in the summary quoted below: 


Native High Grade Ores Scarce 

“For the steel industry, manganese is an absolutely 
essential raw material for which no substitute is known. 
As an alloy, it is added to the steel as the final con- 
stituent and carries with it some deleterious impurities. 
To keep these impurities down to a minimum, high 
grade alloys must be used and such alloys can be made 
only from high grade manganese ores. 

“Such ores occur abundantly in foreign countries 
but are almost entirely lacking in the United States. 
Lower grade ores occur in fairly large quantities in 
this country. 

“From these lower grade ores alloys are made which 
can be and are largely used by manufacturers of steel, 
but the higher grades, desirable in nearly all cases, 
are necessary in the fabrication of such important lines 
as plates, structural steel, open hearth rails, spring 
steel, locomotive, freight and passenger car wheels, 
tires, axles and all war materials. 

“While inferior alloys made from domestic ores 
were used as a matter of necessity during the war, 
this was only done by sacrificing quality of product. 

“Domestic reserves of manganese-bearing ores can- 
not meet all or even a major part of the nation’s re 
quirements, although they can to some extent be sub 
stituted. If they could be used exclusively the supply 
would be exhausted in six or seven years, leaving this 
country with no reserves of this raw material so essen 
tial in times of war. 

“Domestic ores are as a rule in small deposits, 
widely scattered, to a considerable extent remote from 
railroads and at great distances from points of con 
sumption. Rail transportation alone frequently amounts 
to more than the delivered cost of higher grade foreign 
ores, 


Tariff Cannot Create Ore Deposits 


“The proposed tariff on manganese ores and man 
ganese alloys will not protect an American industry 
from foreign competition. The industry of mining 
manganese ores does not and cannot exist in this coun- 
try. A tariff cannot create raw materials. It will 
force to some extent the use of inferior substitutes 
produced by expensive methods and transported long 
distances by rail at excessively high rates. The im- 
portation of foreign manganese will continue because 
requirements can be met in no other way. The net 


result will be to add to the cost of steel for dom: 
consumption and put an increased burden on that por- 
tion of the industry which seeks a foreign market. 

“Only a few exceptionally well located manganese 
mines in this country can be operated profitably at the 
prices which will prevail if this tariff [as proposed in 
the Fordney bill] is imposed, and the benefits from the 
tariff will extend to but a few individuals. It does not 
appear to be the part of wisdom to stimulate artificia 
the depletion of our inadequate reserves in order to 
benefit a few at the expense of our individual and 
tional walfare. 

“Manganese is the only raw material necessary 
the production of steel, the reserves of which within 
our borders are entirely inadequate to meet requ 
ments in times of war. The lack of this material n 
be considered as one of the very weak points it 


system of national defense.” 


Survey of the Problem 


The facts concerning the importance of manga 
to the manufacture of steel and foreign and domest 
supplies of manganese ores and the domestic manuta 
ture of ferromanganese are presented under th 
lowing heads: 

| Uses of Manganess 

Ores and Alloys of Mangane 
Alloys in the Manufacture of Steel 
1. Sources of Supply 
Domestic Manganese Ore Production 
6. Requirements of the Steel Trade 
Reserves of Manganese Ore 

Ss. Quality of Foreign and Domestic Ores 

4. Location of Domestic Ore Reserves with Refers 
Points of Consumption 

Two maps of the United States are given. The first 
indicates, State by State, the reserves of manganest 
ores of 35 per cent manganese and over; the second 
shows the distance of the principal domestic manga- 
nese ore supplies from the approximate center of the 
steel producing industry. 


Sources of Supply 


“Previous to the late war,” the pamphlet says, “9 
per cent of the manganese consumed in the United 
States was imported from India, Russia and Braz! 
Some of it was imported in the condition of ore and 
some had been smelted in foreign countries and entered 
the United States as ferromanganese. Because of the 
great necessity of conserving shipping space, an effort 
was made in the late years of the war to substitut 
wherever possible lower grade domestic ores and a 
loys, with the result that in 1918 the domestic output 
supplied 40 per cent of the requirements as compareé 
with 5 per cent in former years. This increase in t 
use of domestic ore, however, was effected only by su- 
mitting to a material sacrifice in the quality of the 
product. [It should be stated also that the stimulus 
to such a preduction of domestic manganese ore Was 
an advance in the price of ferromanganese to ten times 
the price prevailing just before the war. The peas 
was $450, while the average of weekly quotations Was 
$327 in 1917 and $277 in 1918.—EpiTor ] In 1918 te 
imports amounted to 491,303 tons of ore and 27,108 
tons of ferromanganese, equivalent to a total of 559,22 
tons of ore.” 


) 


Imports and Domestic Production 


In the following table the imports of manganese 
ores and of ferromanganese are shown for 1910 to 1920 
inclusive and a comparison is made of imported ores 
and domestic preduction: 
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Requirements of the Steel Trade 
duction of steel and the consumptio1 f 
e ores in the making of ferromanganese ar 
follows: 
; Reserves of Manganese Ores 
f ine pamphlet next considers the reserves of man 
e ores, particularly at home: 
‘(1) Foreign: Russian reserves of high grade ore 
nated by various observers at from 50,000,000 
1,000,000 tons, Brazil, India and Chile likewise con 
irge reserves of high grade ore, although definite 
of tonnage are not available. 
-) Domestic reserves: During the war the United 
fc states Geological Survey working in the interests of 
War Industries Board examined nearly all known 
f manganese and promising localities in the 
: ed States 
+ Summary of domestic reserves in 1918 from 
Resources for 1919 as determined by the 
states Geological Survey is given below: 
ay 
- Life of Domestic Supplies 
Wi 
‘ & tne domestic supply of manganess¢ 
relation to the requirements of stee pro 
United States the pamphlet makes this 
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“Of the balance of the reserves estimated, 11,374.- 


000 tons on the Cuyuna Range in Minnesota contain 
less than 10 per cent manganese and high percentages 
of phosphorus, making the infit even for the manu- 


facture of spiegeleisen 


8.719.800 tons contain a possible average 
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000 tons of these alloys. The manganese content of 
this spiegel will be less than one-fourth as great as 
standard ferromanganese, s this is the equivalent of 
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Manufacturers Reduce Prices 
Aug. 1.—Ef e July 28 
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lower producing costs, through a reduction 


cent in wages, common labor going from 30c. to 27c 
per heur, and also to a realization that recent quota- 
tions could not he obtained. A T ially, the cut ; mel 
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public affirmation of prices which 


had been 


named against inquiries. Magnesite brick also are 
lower, because supplies are large and competition for 
the small amount f pus ( iffered s extremely 
harp. 

In June the United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pit irgh, shipped 2300 tons of finished products from 


ts Youngstown district plants, as 1900 


compared with 


tons in May. Ninety per cent of the June shipments 
was on foreign orders, all of which were boxed and 


Much of this material 


consigned to France and some to Japan. 


was 
The company 
has erected one 2000-tons and one 800-ton forging press 
Navy yard, Mare Island, Cal. 


crated for ocean shipment. 


at the U. S. 
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COKE WAGES REDUCED 


Frick Company Lowers Rates Ten Per Cent— 
May Resume Operations 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Aug. 1.—A further reduction of 
10 per cent in wages, which would affect, under normal 
operations, 40,000 men, was announced in_ notices 
posted at noon July 30 by the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. 
The new scale carries Frick wages back approximately 
to the wage scale of Nov. 10, 1917. The rates of the 
new scale, compared with those of the independents, 
follow: 


I ck Scale 
Aug. 1. Ma 6, Inde} 
192] 1921 dent 
Pick mining an mading i 
rib coa 1) LOO b ‘ ‘ S$? 65 Ss? O06 
Pick mining na ouding I d 
coal per L100 u 
Pick minin i ) \ uC p 
il p ’ i 
lrill holes fur vd ) } 
l ding h com é 
100) bu ( ny l 
and furnish powd ) 1.t 1.50 
Drawing cok bu ire l 1.3¢ 
Drivers, rop Lge ! 
vers b 3 mberme (shafts 
ri Ss ) i ( a. >P i 
San lrifts) per d ) j ) 
Assistant track ! ind ¢t ber 
per day (S hr.) | a , 9 
Fire bosses per da 20 7 a 40 
Mine labore } (Ss > l } ) 5.75 
utside d } per d ) ) i ] ( or 


Action of the Frick company at this time was un- 
expected. While observers had expected a further re 
duction from the May 16 scale, still none believed that 
the reduction would come before fall. The independent 
operators, on July 1, put into effect their second re- 
duction of the year, carrying approximately a 20 per 
cent reduction and which now is still beneath the new 
scale put into effect by the Frick company to-day. 

The action is considered highly significant and as 
indicative of an early resumption on the part of the 
Frick company. All coke ovens of the Frick company 
are idle and coal production is now about 35 per cent 
normal. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Co., which resumed operations 
at Monessen this week to the extent of giving employ- 
ment to an additional 2500 men, ordered simultaneously 
resumption at Alicia No. 1 and Alicia No. 2 mines, near 
Brownsville, which the company recently acquired. The 
mines are operating at about 70 per cent normal under 
reduced wage scales and shipments are being made by 
river. Three hundred ovens were put into operation by 
the Bourne-Fuller Co. this week. Reports that this com- 
pany has landed a part of the Spencer-Wickwire con- 
tract lack confirmation. 


Promoting Group Enthusiasm 


l'nited Effort is the title of the publication started 
by the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
for its employees, the first issue of which appeared in 
July. In an introductory article, President F. C. Big- 
gert, Jr., states that “an organization is successful in 
proportion to the amount of ‘group enthusiasm’ which 
it possesses. The man whose every hammer blow is 
for the good of the group is among the most valuable 
assets an organization can have. His is the spirit of 
all the great things men have accomplished. He is 
possessed of that high type of self-interest which rea- 
lizes that what is good for the group is good for him. 
He is a ‘getter-done.’ He does not stand out momen 
tarily as does the individualist, but slowly and surely 
takes his permanent place of importance.” 

It is to promote this spirit of “group enthusiasm,” 
Mr. Biggert explains, that the company instituted so- 
cial and business meetings of department heads, a sug- 
gestion system, provided group life insurance and pub- 
lishes the monthly bulletin. 


Effective Aug. 1, the American Can Co. of New 
Castle, Pa., reduced wages of its employees 10 per. cent. 
The company’s plant is operating at 80 per cent, which 
rate it is planned to increase if the present volume of 
business continues. 
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MORE MEN EMPLOYED 


Large Increase in Forces Working in Detroit 
Automobile Plants 


DETROIT, July 30.—The question as to whether aut 
mobile sales are really increasing and whether the « 
look in the automotive industry is really brighter 
best answered by the labor statistics that cover 
automotive plants. 

The report of the Employers’ Association of [e- 
troit for the two weeks of July 12 and 19 show that 
total of 6500 men was added during that period. On 
July 5 there were 108,798 men employed in the 79 plants 
of the association, and on July 19 there were 115,397 
Normally three-quarters of these men would be in the 
automotive plants. 

The Packatd Motor Car Co., during the last week 
has added 700 men to the payrolls, making a total of 
1000 now employed in the plants.- This because of ad 
ditional business on hand and in sight. 

Figures compiled by Detroit newspapers for Satur- 
day, July 30, show that automotive production in th 
city has now reached 87 per cent of normal. 


Conditions in Indianapolis 
The foundrymen’s association of Indianapolis has 


just made a survey of the labor situation in foundries 


in that city to counteract rumors which it was reported 
the molders’ union was circulating, to the effect that 
union foundries in Indianapolis, following their recent 
wage reduction from 90c. to 75c. per hour, eight hours 
per day, had entered into a year’s agreement with the 
union. The association in its report states that there 
are 34 foundries in Indianapolis, one of which has al 
ways been a union shop. Of the 33 remaining foun- 
dries, eight are union shops, but only two of these 
have any agreements whatever with the molders’ union 
for any definite period of time, these two being stove 
foundries. Five are non-union shops, 19 are open shops 
and one has not started operations. The 24 open and 
non-union shops do not deal with the union at an) 
time. The six union foundries other than the two 
stove foundries have no agreement with the union, and 
since the 15 cent reduction in wages, their molders have 
been working from day to day without any agreement. 
The two union stove foundries are bound by an agree- 
ment with the Stove Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation. A third stove foundry is operated on an open 
shop basis. 


May Not Sign Amalyamated Scale 

Recent developments indicate that the A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh, operating the largest puddling mill 
plant in the world at Girard, Ohio, may not sign the 
bar iron agreement with the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers this year. The com- 
pany was not a party to the conference which was held 
at Atlantic City in June nor to the conference last 
week in Chicago. It was announced that the company 
would await developments and indicate its position fol- 
lowing scrutiny of the scale agreed upon. It is stated 
that some extra concessions may be demanded from the 
boilers before the scale is signed. In years past the 
Byers company refused to sign the Amalgamated scale 
and accepted instead the agreement of the Sons of Vul- 
can, composed of dissatisfied members of the Amalga- 
mated who broke away from that organization. 5Sub- 
sequently there was a fight against the Sons of Vul- 
can scale and the company went back to the Amalga- 
mated scale, thereby causing the virtual disintegration 
of the Sons of Vulcan. 

The works of the Nash Motors Co. at Kenosha, W's. 
is now operating five and one-half days a week with 
3000 employees. Its payroll there never exceeded 5000. 

Because since last fall some employees have had 
wages reduced three times, some twice and others 
only once, the Spencer Wire Co., Spencer, Mass., W'¢k- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corporation, has placed the payroll 
on an average scale, which represents a wage reduc- 
tion average of about 8 per cent. The plant has bee” 
operating on a four-day week schedule, but beginning 
Monday, last, will operate five days a week. 
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Jones & Laughlin Production 


‘tion in the rate of pay of common labor to 


, lu | 

a hour from 37c. will become effective Aug. 1, in 
c - of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. It is un- 
a i that adjustments will be made in the pay of 


.r wage and tonnage employees, effective the 
iate. The new rate will be approximately the 
1s already has been established by the other 
rgh and Valley independents. 


Reductions in Chicago 
lowing the example of Eastern steel mills, Chi- 
district steel makers are making further cuts in 
( The Republic Iron & Steel Co. at East Chicago, 





Ind., and the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., East Chicago, 
Ind. and Chicago, have reduced common labor to 30c. 
ir. The Inland Steel Co. expects to take similar 
YS 
Soe 
: 


In the Field of Labor 
Bs The final draft of a blanket agreement designed to 
+ 4 nt strikes and lockouts in the building industry 
| to fix wage scales by arbitration is being voted on 
tis month at St. Louis by the unions affiliated with the 
Building Trades Council and the employing contractors 
the Building Industries Association. 
Union blacksmiths, helpers and dropforgers em- 
ved at the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
Co. Readville, Mass., shops have voted to reject 
rking rules submitted by the management and have 
anded the retention of the national agreement put 
to effect under Government control of the carriers. 
Molders in Boston and the vicinity, for the second 
time within a year, have accepted a reduction in wages. 
rhe present reduction is from $6.25 per 8-hr. day or 
78c. plus per hr. to $6 per day or 75c. pe hr., is effec 
e Aug. 15, and continues until Feb. 15, 1922. The 
previous wage agreement ran for three months only. 
lhe $6 per day rate compares with $7.20 per 8-hr. day 
or 90c. per hr. during the war, and with $3.50 per 9-hr. 
lay or practically 39c. per hr. prior to the war. 





Employees’ Suggestions 


lowing adoption of a plan which would enable 
yyees to make suggestions for their welfare and 
f the company, the United Engineering & Foundry 
Pittsburgh, received from its various plants 145 
zestions, of which 62 were accepted. Prizes as high 
S100 were awarded for these ideas. One useful 
on was to the effect that a cheaper form of 
ead be used for inter-department letters. The 
of an employee in the company’s efficiency was 
iled in a suggestion that tool room service be im- 
ed so as to prevent the loss of time due to a line 
en waiting at the tool room window. A scheme of 
ance was proposed, which, while not adopted, had 
nfluence in urging action by the company on an- 
an which it had under consideration and has 
iugurated. 
P. & F. Corbin plant, American Hardware Uor- 
New Britain, Conn., has established a 44-hr. 
hedule, as against 32 heretofore. 


Milwaukee works of Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, 
nufacturing four-cylinder passenger cars ex- 
, Which resumed operations July 5 after a re- 
i month, has increased its working force to 
namely, 1000 men, and is producing 50 cars 
limit of existing facilities. Construction of 
inits, including a foundry, probably will not 
‘taken until next spring. B. W. Twyman is 
anager at Milwaukee. 


New York Central Railroad has resumed opera- 

ts Collinwood shops at Cleveland, employing 
v0 men, or half the normal force. These shops 
en closed five months. 





Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Canton, Ohio, has 
operations on a 50 per cent schedule. 


PLANT OPERATIONS 


Increased Operations at Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling 


PITTSBURGH, Aug 1.—Steel plant activities in this 
and nearby districts are on the increase and while it 
is probable that plants which have started up in the 
past week or ten days may be forced to slow down 
again before steady work is established, it is generally 
believed that early July saw the low ebb of operations. 
A number of idle units started up last week after 
suspensions varying from a few weeks to several 
months, and this week has brought several additions 
to the active list. Exhaustion of mill stocks, due to 
more frequent, if not of really heavy, demands from 
consumers and distributers, is behind the resumption 
at some plants, while at others it may be ascribed to 
an accumulation of orders during the recent period 
of non-production. It is probable, therefore, that in 
the immediate future plant activities will be inter- 
mittent, for real price stabilization is lacking and 
consequently, until price declines seem to have run 
their course, buyers will continue to order supplies 
only when needed. Such buying is not conducive to 
the building up of order books or of constant mill and 
steel works operation. 

In the Wheeling district, the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co. to-day started up a portion of its tubular plant at 
Benwood, W. Va. The schedule for this week follows: 
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7 the Pittsburgh Steel Co. turned on the 
blast at one of its blast furnaces, which had been 


On July 2 


idle since July 1, and resumed making steel in six 
open-hearth furnaces at Monessen, Pa. This represents 
about 50 per cent of capacity. On June 30, the entire 
plant shut down. National works of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., also at Monessen, Pa., resumed 
operations today after a suspension of several weeks. 
Of the 139 blast furnaces in the territory extending 
from Johnstown to Wheeling, W. Va., to Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown, 29 now are in blast. These are 
distributed as follows: Cambria Steel Co., 2; Carnegie 
Steel Co., 14; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 2; Weirton 
Steel Co., 2; Pittsburgh Steel Co., 1; American Steel 
& Wire Co., 1; National Tube Co., 2; Weirton Steel 
Co., 1; Republic Iron & Steel Co., 1; Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., 2; Brier Hill Steel Co., 1; Sharon Stee] 
Hoop Co., 1; American Manganese Mfg. Co. (mer 
chant), 1. 

1n interesting feature in connection with the 
operation of the active blast furnace of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., which is at Donora, Pa., and recently 
went into blast, is that the experiment of operating 
t on three 8-hr. shifts is being tried. This step 
primarily is for the purpose of providing work for as 
many men as possible, but it also will give the 
management a line on the possibilities of this plan. 


Railroads Add to Forces 


The Union Pacific Railroad has ordered the taking 
back of 1500 men on the Mountain division between 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Ogden, Utah. The Chicago Great 
Western Railroad has opened the locomotive department 
of its shops at Oelwein, Iowa, which had been shut down 
for two months. Several hundred men were re-em- 
ployed. The officers of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad have voluntarily recommended to the 
board of directors and the board has approved a 10 per 
cent reduction in the pay of all executive officers and 
also such a reduction in the pay of supervisory officers. 
as will meet changed conditions. 
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PRICES IRREGULAR 


Further Business at the Low Figures 
of Last Week 


New Low Record in Pig Iron Production—Some- 
what Better Operation 


The latest transactions in steel products have 
shown substantially the same low prices that were 
uncovered in the previous week, with here and there 
a new decline, sheets and plates apparently being 
the lines of least resistance. Willingness to name 
a price that will take the business, where the ton- 
nage is larger than usual, is still the attitude of 
the leading steel companies, albeit sentiment is bet- 
ter in view of a somewhat larger volume of orders 
and inquiries and the feeling that improvement in 
other industries will soon be felt in iron and steel. 

Some publicity has been given to what is called 
a new and lower schedule of prices by the Steel Cor- 
poration, particularly on bars, plates, shapes, tin 
plate and sheets, but the figures given have been 
the basis of ordinary transactions for more than a 
fortnight. 

The general average of steel mill operations in 
the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Wheeling dis- 
tricts is somewhat higher this week, due largely to 
the starting of departments that have been idle in 
some cases for several weeks. A maintenance of 
the new rate of activity is dependent in most cases 
on the developments of the next few weeks. 

The returns of July pig iron production confirm 
the week-to-week reports last month that iron and 
steel works operations were declining. In the 31 
days of July 864,555 tons of pig iron was made. 
This was at the rate of 27,889 tons per day, or more 
than 20 per cent less than the June rate of 35,494 
tons per day, the June total being 1,064,833 tons. 

Not since December, 1903, nearly 18 years ago, 
when 846,695 tons was produced, has the country 
seen so small a pig iron output as last month’s. 

July showed a net loss of 7 in active furnaces, 69 
being in blast Aug. 1, with a capacity of 28,- 
175 tons per day, against 76 on July 1, represent- 
ing a daily capacity of 32,195 tons. The July output 
was at a vearly rate of about 10,000,000 tons, or not 
far from 20 per cent of the country’s capacity. 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago reports agree 
as to continuing irregularities in nearly all finished 
products. Some bars have been taken at 1.70c., 
Pittsburgh. At Chicago 1.60c. to 1.70c., Pitts- 
burgh, on plates has been the usual range, whereas 
Cleveland reports 1.70c. to 1.75c. Smaller transac- 
tions are at $2 to $3 per ton above these levels. 

The $5.25 price on tin plate which is referred 
to in some quarters this week as new, is the formal 
recognition of recent competition, aided by the new 
wage scale. Hoops and bands have shown new price 
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cutting, and in all markets irregularities are 
ported in nuts, bolts and rivets. 

The Western Bar Iron Association has reached 
an agreement with the Amalgamated Association 
on the wage scale, the workers going back to the 
1919 basis, which is about 3 per cent above pre-war 
rates. The reduction from present labor cost is 
about 10 per cent. 

The orders for repairs to 6500 ears distributed 
by the New York Central Lines will require abou; 
30,000 tons of steel. Repairs to over 900 cars are 
planned by the Illinois Central, on about 275 by the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and on 500 to 1000 in 
addition to the 500 awarded last week by the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh. Car builders feel that the 
turn has come in railroad purchases, though the 
increase in volume of business will be gradual for 
some time. 

While bids on the 105-mile Bombay water pipe 
line, a $10,500,000 project requiring about 78,000 
tons of steel, were opened last week, the award is 
not yet known. It is known that American bids on 
lock bar pipe were not the lowest, but that fact does 
not determine that American pipe and American 
plates are out of the running. 

Pig iron price reductions include $1 on charcoal 
and 50c. on foundry grades at Chicago, $1 on basic 
and 50c. on Bessemer and malleable at Pittsburgh 
and $1 on Southern iron; while in the East very 
little change has taken place and some improvement 
in demand is reported. In ferroalloys prices of 
silveries have been marked down $8 and of Besse- 
mer ferrosilicon $8.50. 

A set back to the recent promising improvement 
in the fabricated steel trade is generally reported 
but new work totaling 8400 tons has appeared and 
awards for the past week cover 11,000 tons. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Aug. 2. 
Interest in the steel trade here centers largely in 
the placing of about 7000 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars recently inquired for by the Mt. Vernon Bridge 


¢ 


Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. This is the largest piece of 


Ss 


business that has been before manufacturers and it: 
allocation is the subject of much speculation in view 
of the fact that the Ohio State University stadium, 
which will take more than half of the total tonnage, 
was placed at a price which would indicate a plain 
material base of around 1.60c. It is said the Mt. Ver- 
non company did not have protection at a price any- 
where near that low. While the general average of 
steel plant and mill operations is somewhat higher this 
week than it has been, and the more cheerful sentiment 
of the past few weeks continues, actual business has 
not grown appreciably and the improvement in the 
undertone seems to have been generated largely by the 
lowering of the Federal Reserve Bank discount rate, 
the improvement in the condition of the banks of the 
country, the attitude of the Administration toward tax 
reductions, the disarmament proposal and other deve!- 
opments that are in the making and outside, rather 
than within, the industry itself. The fact that two or 
three large automobile interests which a short time 
ago were on the ragged edge in a financial way have 
in the recent past been refinanced also has helped se"- 
timent. As a rule, increases which have come in plant 
activities are due to accumulations of orders or to the 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


" For Early Delivery 





: = Aug. 2, July 26, July 5, Aug. 3, 
“ Vig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1921 1921 1921 1920 
<, Philadelphiaft.....$21.35 $21.35 $25.50 $49.15 
Vallev furnacey.... 19.50 19.50 21.00 16.00 
Southern, Cin’tif... 23.50 24.50 95.50 45.60 
Birmingham, Ala.7. 19.00 20.00 21.00 $2.00 
foundry, Chicago*.. 18.50 18.50 20.00 416.00 
del’d, eastern Pa... 21.25 21.25 23.50 $4.40 
Valley furnace..... 18.00 19.00 20.00 $6.50 
er, Pittsburgh..... 21.96 22.46 23.46 $8.40 
eable, Chicago* ...... 18.50 18.50 20.00 $6.50 
Did, VRIIOe. « s0ic0s 20.00 20.50 91.50 16.00 
rge, Pittsburgh 21.46 21.46 21.96 $4.40 
s harcoal, Chicago 35.00 36.00 37.50 57.50 
inganese, del'd 70.00 70.00 70.00 995 00 
Rails, Billets, Etc. Per Gross Ton 
rails, heavy, at mill. $45.00 00 $45.00 $55.00 
rails, heavy, at mill.. 47.00 00 $7.00 7.00 
billets, Pittsburgh... 30.00 00 33.00 65.00 
billets. Pittsburgh... 30.00 00 33.00 65.00 
sheet bars, P’gh..... 32.00 00 35.00 70.00 
ging billets, base, P’gh. 35.00 00 38.00 85.00 
PRs odeees 35.74 35.74 38.74 69.10 
xis, Pittsburgh..... 42.00 12.00 15.00 75.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
gr steel P’gh., Ib 1.85 1.90 2 On 2 OF 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Lb, to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent Cen 
bars, Philadelphia 2.10 2.10 2.2 1.75 
bars, Chicago eevee 1.75 1.85 2.10 $75 
ib Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.7 1.7 1.90 9 
Steel bars, New York a 2.1% 2.28 1.0 
oe ‘ank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.80 1.80 1.90 
ig Tank plates, New York 2.18 2 18 2 98 52 
a Heams, ete., Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.85 2.00 10 
5 Beams, ete., New York.. 2.23 2.2 ) 38 27 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.50 2 50 5.50 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundrie 
the Chicago district is 70c, per ton 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


prices in the above table are for domestic deliver 


1 prices of steel bars, 
tank plates, plain wire, } 
I rails, black pipe 


These produ ts constit 


United States output 


eets 





% ilding up of mill stocks, which have been depleted 
recent demands. 

Possibly there is a little more adherence to the 

tations recently established than there was to the 

ious schedules. It is too soon, however, to venture 

suggestion that an open market has disappeared. 

\ good many manufacturers are complaining of the 

es entailed on to-day’s prices, but others seem to 

ave thrown their cost books into the discard and in 

market such as the present one the prices are estab 

ed by the lowest seller. Tin plate has settled since 

eports another $5 per ton to $5.25 per base box, 

e the price of hoops and bands is not more than 

, Pittsburgh, a drop of $2 per ton from the recent 

The latter change points to a further revision 








vnward of hot-rolled strips. The market is very 
n nuts, bolts and rivets and prices of track 
tenings are steadily working downward. 
"he pig iron market has fallen to $18 on basic grade 
b Valley furnaces, but even this price would have to 
a ided on Pittsburgh district business to compet 
My furnaces having a more favorable freight rate. 
oi , teresting development in the coke market 


that the fuel for the furnace of the Sharon 
Hoop Co., which went into blast last Saturday, 
provided from by-product instead of beehive 
The by-product coke in this instance was ob- 
it least 25¢. a ton below the prices quoted on 


ven fuel. 





rig Iron.—The price of Valley basic pig iron has 
1 $1 a ton since last report, on a sale of 2000 
vhich moved at $18, furnace. Even at this fig- 
Valley furnaces have not much chance of getting 
ness within the Pittsburgh district for the reason 
n of this grade is available at a lower delivery 
from furnaces which have a lower freight rate. 





: as rs \ug lu ug 

Sheets, Nails and Wire, / caeoa ”) an ~ 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 00 Or 3.50 7.50 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 1.00 $00 £.50 O00 
Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 2.40 2.40 2.65 6.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.7 2.75 00 +.25 
Plain wire, P’gh... oe 2.50 2.50 2.75 350 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh. 3.40 +1) 3.6 1.4 
Tin plate 100-lb. box, P’ eh $5.2 $5.50 $5.7 ea 00 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton 


Composite Price, Aug. 2, 1921, Finished Steel, 2.364c. per Lb. 


Carwheels, Chicago $12.5¢ $12.50 $15.2 S34 of 
Carwheels Philadelphia 16.00 16.00 18.00 10.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 12.00 12.00 12.00 27.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 11.00 11.00 11.00 23.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 10.00 10.00 10.00 4.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 16.00 16.00 16.00 41.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 17.00 17.00 16.00 38.00 
No. 1 cast, Chi’'go (net ton) 11.50 11.50 12.50 36.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 14.00 13.50 13.50 33.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) 9.25 9.2 9.50 24.59 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Over 
Furnace coke, prompt $ j $ j $3.00 Sis 0 
Found! coke prompt +. 00 ' +0 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cent 
Lake copper, New York 12.0 12.50 12.7 19.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y 11.7 12.2 12.6214 19.00 
Zine St. Louis 5.20 $.2 4.35 7.70 
Zine, New York 5.70 1.7 1.8 S.0 
Lead, St. Louis 5.20 ; ’ j 8.7 
Lead, New York 1.40) 1.40 1.40 +00 
Tin, New York 26.50 26.00 29.871 $8.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 5. bt 1.65 } i 
do not necessarily apply to export business 
( J 6. 19 Ae 
Ju ) 19 rT 
Aug ; 1920 , 93% 
SS per cont i tne { lt é pre-wat verage, 1.684 


f finished ste¢ 


No business recently has been done iri Bessemer iron, 
but it is being offered at $20 from Valley furnaces, and 
we revise our quotations accordingly. Susiness in 
foundry iron is entirely of small lots on which prices 
varying anywhere from $19.50 to $20 furnace for No. 
2 grade are claimed to have been paid. The W. P. 
Snyder & Co. averages for July show that sales of basic 
grade from Valley furnaces moved at an average price 
of $18.802, against $20.70 in June, and Bessemer at 
, 


$20.875, against $23 in the previous month. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery t 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton 


Basi 

Be ssemer JO00 
Gray forge 

No. 2 foundry 19.50 
No. 3 found 19.00 
Malleable °° 00 


Ferroalloys.—Price tendencies still are down. Against 

recent inquiry for a moderate tonnage of ferroman- 
ganese a quotation of $69 delivered, was made on 76 to 
80 per cent domestic material and one maker was willing 
to provide 80 per cent alloy at an advance of only $1 per 
ton over that price. The general asking price of domes- 

producers is $75 delivered, but $70 measures to-day’s 
maximum price possibility, on sales. Current quota- 
tions of $67.50 to $70 seaboard on English ferroman- 
ganese are nominal as far as business in this district is 
concerned. It is believed that substantial concessions 
would be made against an inquiry calling for future 
shipment and involving a fair sized tonnage. English 
makers are not pressing for business, evidently waiting 
to see what is done with regard to the American tariff. 
The protest against the supposed duties by American 
steel manufacturers is so strong that the belief pre- 
vails here that manganese ore will be put back on the 
free list and a moderate tariff allowed on ferroman- 


ganese. Spiegeleisen is quoted at $25 to $30 furnace. 
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for average 20 per cent material, with no business doing 
in this district. One large consumer of this alloy is 
said to be considering changing over to ferromanganese 
on the ground that the latter is the cheaper material. 
The most recent business in 50 per cent ferrosilicon was 
a carload at $64 delivered. A Valley steel maker is 
asking prices on a carload but figures on buying it 
at around $60 delivered. Bessemer ferrosilicon has 
been reduced $8.50 and silvery has been reduced $8. 


We quote 76 to SO per nt ferromanganese at $70 delivers 
on domestic English, 76 to SO per cent, $67.00 to 3.0, « ! 
Atlantic seat We quote average 20 per cent spiegeleist 
it 3 It aol! I I ial) Tul ict { ‘ tI ros Or 7% 
to t ul ‘ elg owed 1 dol I for 
n er be emer ferrosilice quoted o.b J ‘ 
‘ l ! New St tsvillk Ohic furl Ww ’ 
pe ‘ St 1 per ? l } 
< I » ~ I bh per « nt . 1 ‘ 

S per é t s ; 

pe ent, }05.¢ i 
| Str < ‘) 

burg t ! 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The recent cut of $5 
per ton in prices does not seem to have materially stim- 
ulated the demand, which also as yet has failed to 
reflect the increased sheet and bar mill operations. The 
explanation probably is to be found in the fact that fin 
ishing mills generally still have rather large stocks of 


high-cost steel which they are anxious to work off. 


We quote 4 x 4 oft Bessemer ope 
it y v ‘\ ! { . 3 I t 
sh 1 . . pir 

¢ ] Ve 4 l t } l } 


Wire Rods.—The general quotation is $42 Pitts 
burgh on common soft rods of the base gage, but makers 
here frankly admit that only small tonnages can b« 
moved at that price and it is also stated that a sub 
stantial tonnage would bring out a lower price. Price 


are given on page HUD. 


Plates.—Practically all of the inquiries developing 
in this market are for small tonnages for early deli 
ery and only octasionally does an individual sale reac} 
as much as 500 tons. Against such inquiries the re 


cently esta lished price of 1.85c. is fairly well observed 


Structural Material.—Only small jobs lately hav 


been coming to fabricating shops in this district and 
the number of such awards have been few. The Mem 
phis Steel Construction Co. recently took 650 tons for 


a new hotel at Greensburg, Pa., and McClintic-Mai 


shall Co. reports 100 tons for three-deck plate girde 
stands for Stephen Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. } 
The common complaint of fabricators is that only by 
sacrificing all profit and even going into their ow 
pockets is it possible to secure an order these days 
Competition for orders in plain material is pretty 


sharp and the public quotation of 1.85c. is said to refé 


only to small tonnages. Prices are given on page 305 


Iron and Steel Bars.—There has been no decided 


improvement in the demand for soft steel bars, but 
small lot orders are slightly more numerous than they 


1 
were recently and some makers have accumulated 


enough of such orders to put on some idle capacity. 
There is not much disposition by makers here to shade 
1.76 Pittsburg Reinforcing bars rolled from new 
billets also are held at 1.75c., but are encountering con- 
siderable compet tion from such bars rolled from old 
rails. The latter nominally are quoted at 1.75c., but 
t ice is understood to have been shaded $2 to 
$3 per tor Refined iron bars are quoted at 2.40 
base, but this is purely against small lots, and it is 
admitted that a sizable inquiry would develop a price 
as low as 2.25c 

W bars rolled from bill a Ly 
LO 2 tro I ets i t é reintor g | 
oO 60¢ ] ( refined n bar 

10) i f.o.b. 1 Pittsburg! 


Steel Rails.—Railroads tributary to Pittsburgh are 
not specifying at all freely against their orders for 
standard rails placed early in the year. Business in 
light rails also is pretty limited. The Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad recently inquired for 2000 
tons of light rails in connection with its coal mine op- 
erations, and is understood to have had a quotation of 


August 4, 19: 


1.85c. Pittsburgh on rails rolled from new billets, an 
$40 per gross ton delivered Scranton, on rerolled rai 
We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 
1.85c. to 1.90c.; rolled from old rails, 1.75c¢ standard 1 
$45 mill for Bessemer and $47 for open-hearth sections 
Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—There is no improvem: 
in business and prices are unsettled and weak. 
is reported that makers outside this district rece: 
have taken business in large machine bolts at 
10 and 10 off list. This is below the ideas of mak 
here, but rather than lose regular customers, some 
meeting this price. Rivets have had a further d 


of about $3 per ton, being quotable at $2.50 


large structural rivets and $2.60 for large bo 
rivets. Small rivets are quoted at 70 and 5 off 
Makers here are inclined to doubt that large structu 
rivets have sold as low as $2.40, although there ha 
een fairly authentic reports of that character. Tr 
volts are down to 3.80c. base for carloads of one s 
with an extra charge of lc. per lb. for less than 
vads of one size. Prices and discounts are given on 


page 305. 


Spikes.—The market shows very little activity 
spikes or other track fastenings in this district. Su 
inquiries as are coming out for spikes produce intens: 
competition, and the result is that prices are very mu 
in buyers’ favor. Some makers still are asking $3 bas 
on all except bolt and barge spikes but with a number 
of makers willing to take orders at $2.75 ‘base, th 
higher merely is a quotation. Tie plates are quotabk 
at $2 to $2.05, such prices having been named against 
recent inquiries. Prices are given on page 305. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Prices are not very well 
lefined. The “official” quotation of most manufa 
irers is 2.60c. base, but at least one maker has taken 
kusiness at 2.50c. and it is stated that on some pur- 
‘hases recently made by a large automobile manu- 
facturer a price of 2.40c. was done. Conversion charges 
ary with the different manufacturers; hence the dif 
ference in price ideas. Business still is of moderat 


proportions. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—The decline 
n the past week in the hoop and band base to 2.40c 
Pittsburgh, is expected to bring a revision in prices 
f hot-rolled strips to the same quotation. Hoops, 
sands and hot-rolled strips, in recent efforts to stabilize 
prices, all have been quoted at the same figur 
Some makers of hot-rolled strips still are quoting 2.50¢ 
to 2.60c., according to the specifications, but these 
prices may be said to be passing as a basis of sales. 
Cold-rolled strips range from 4c. to 4.25c. base. Bus! 
ess still is spasmodic, running well one day only to 
fall away the next. 

Hoops and Bands.—The price has settled since last 
reports to 2.40c. base, Pittsburgh, but this seems to be 
nore of a quotation than a selling price, as mills wh! 
ordinarily make no effort to secure cooperage or ban 
business now are competing actively with those which 
always have catered to this trade. Reports are current 
that some business recently was done at 2.30c. base. 

Cotton Ties.—The August price is 1.36c. per bund 
of 45 lb., this being the July price plus lc. a bundle 
per month, the carrying charge. Demand still is lig 
and although rollings were much curtailed, they promis 
to be quite ample for this year’s requirements. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—There is gradual] improvement 
in the demand upon the mills from jobbers of merchant 
pipe, but trading between jobbers has not entir 
ceased and the orders going to the mills do not yet 
reach a volume that is at all satisfactory. It is evident 
that a good many of thecurrent orders are being sup- 
plied from mill stocks, as plant operations do not ex- 
ceed 30 per cent of capacity. Oil country goods stil 
are very slow of sale. There is general adherence to 
the July 7 price card, except possibly in the cas¢ 
line pipe, in which manufacturers who want business 
are obliged to compete with the oil companies having 
a surplus supply which they are anxious to dispose ' 
Discounts are given on page 305. 

Boiler Tubes.—A slightly better demand is noted for 
lap welded steel tubes, but there still is considerable 
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mprovement, which is not expected to develop 
a railroads are better off financially. Seamless 
a e finding such a limited demand that makers 
4 withholding quotations. Discounts are given 
OD. 
| Skelp.—Plates and skelp having been placed 
ne basis on previous price revisions and owing 
t that 1.85c. now is maximum on plates, ef- 
vet more for skelp are proving futile. There 
etter market in both pipe and tubes, but the 
is yet has not been sufficient to create much 
for skelp. 
\ire Products.—Rather more business is being done 
the ease recently, but all makers are not shar 
n the improvement. Some companies still 
ness as extremely slack. Manufacturers will- 
arantee buyers against a decline in prices seem 
¢ best in the matter of orders, ‘but it cannot 
hat there is any pronounced breaking away 
hand to mouth buying policy on the part of 
and because a bushel of grain will buy conside 
wire and fence than a year ago, demand from 
iltural districts is pretty slim. Public quota 
nails and wire are unchanged at $2.75 per keg 
0 per 100-lb., respectively, but reports of shad- 
iils are still frequent. 
te wire nails at $2.7 ise per keg, Pit g 
Bessemer wire t $2 base ] 
Sheets.—The market appears to have settled to 3 
for black, 4c. base, for galvanized, and 2.40c. base 
annealed. These are the quotations of the lead 
lependent manufacturers and while the American 
& Tin Plate Co. has quotations about $5 per tor 
er, it is no secret that it is meeting the independent 
es on desirable business, or where there is danger 
f its losing any of its regular customers. Demand for 
eets is slowly but steadily expanding and this is find 
ng reflection in a gradual increase in mill operations. 
B l American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is running about 
: i) per cent of its sheet mills and independent opera 
, tions, as a whole, are about the same ratio to capacity. 
O irge Valley sheet maker last week announced a 
i tablishment of the stabilized bases of 3.50c., 4.50c. 
q .65¢e. respectively for black, galvanized and blue 
iled sheets and another has announced that its 
, im prices were 3.25¢c., 4.25¢e. and 2.50c. on the 
s. At the same time, $5 per ton below the 
: es is being freely quoted and in the Chicago 
‘ pi as low as 2.25c. has been quoted on blue 
. sheets by the leading independent of that dis 
: Because there are such wide variations in prices 
fferent manufacturers, buyers lack confidence 
, lently are not inclined to order very far 
P igh a number of them are known to be 
retty low in supplies. Prices are given on 
lin Plate-—The market still is a limited affair with 
coming chiefly from manufacturers of con- 
ind tobacco and dry food containers. Even 
from these sources is below normal and the 
utlet for tin plate in perishable food cor 
{ cans could increase 100 per cent and still 
; factory. The packers and the oil companies 
rrying heavy stocks of tin plate and are with 
ecifications until they have begun to make 
roads on them. Recent quotations of $5.50 or 
production tin plate have disappeared and 


measures the top of the market. On stock 
Vv as $4.75 per base box now is possible. 
ke and Coal.—The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., whicl 


4 





irnace at Lowellville, Ohio, last Saturday, 
product coke, presumably from one of the 
mpany plants in the Youngstown district. 
t runs for the remainder of the year and 
1 to have been placed at about $2.50, 
ase. Otherwise, the situation shows little 
spot furnace coke the general asking price 
oven operators is $3, but there is so little 
notwithstanding a very limited produc- 
price is being shaded anywhere from 10c. 
ton. Larger operators are declining to 
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business at $2.75, on the 


take j . rround 
only $1.70 per ton for coal and that 


sell the coal as high as $2 per ton. 


this 


tnat 
they are able to 


means 


Foundry coke 1s 
quotable from $3.75 to $4 per net ton, oven, generally, 


below $4.2 


demand for foundry 
market 
except possibly 
Owing to the fact that little 


it some operators are not inclined to go 5 


There is a fair 
coke, but it is entirely in 


o consumers. 
The coal 
tive and not especially firm, 


on slack grade. 


small lots. 
still is ina 
coal is 
moving to the lakes, not much is screened and 


elng 


5 ack 


consequently has become pretty scarce. This 
grade readily is salable at $1.75 to $1.90. Mine run 
grade of steam coal ranges from $1.50 to $2.15, the 
latter for coal from union fields while by-product 


grade is quotable from $1.50 for “distress” tonnages to 
$2 for fresh production. Gas coal coming chiefly from 


districts is 


Old Material. 


‘ Or . 
ne inion 4 » to $2.50. 


it oat t > 


qu table 


Prices show no material change from 


those of the past few weeks, but the undertone of the 
narket is a little stronger, due to the fact that slightly 
heavier steel works operations are reflected in more 
willingness on the part of the several companies to take 


n contract tonnages and there is some new buying by 
some companies which have stocks of desirable material 
bought at reasonable prices which they do not want to 
nelt. Bids were opened yesterday by the Pittsburgh 


& Lake Erie Railroad on 25 carloads, or approxi- 
mately 1000 tons, of old material, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Eastern Region, August list closed yester 
day. In the latter about 22,000 tons of material was 
offered. 
We quo mr rs 
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Opposition to Secretary Mellon’s 
Suggestions 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Oppositior mmon to a 
tax proposals has developed in Congress as the result 
ie suggestions of Secretary Mellon for revision of 
he ternal revenue laws, and while they may not be 
accepted in full, it is believed they indicate the trend 
egislation will take. In addition to protests coming 
from the country against the proposed flat tax of $10 
yn automobiles, there is considerable protest by business 
nterests against the suggested increase of 50 per cent 


} 
bank checks. 


The suggestion for elimination of excess profits tax and 


) +a + 


on first-class postage and the 


52,000 exemption on corporatior ncome with increase 
from 10 to 15 per cent on corporation taxes had been 


anticipated and the former approved warmly by busi- 

The House ‘ Ways and 
Means, which received the suggestions, is now engaged 
in framing rates and Chairman Fordney hopes to report 
the bill in two or three weeks. 


+++ 
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The annual convention of the Ohio State Association 
of Electrical Contractors and 
7-28 at Toledo. 


Dealers was held July 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Aug. 2. 

The past week has brought out further low prices 
on nearly all steel products. The so-called “official’’ 
prices of 1.85c. on plates and shapes and 1.75c. on bars, 
announced a little more than a week ago, have not held. 
Prices are erratic and there is no telling to-day what 
to-morrow’s prices may be, gaged by the manner in 


which competition has been waged during the past 
week. Steel bars have sold as low as 1.65c., Pitts- 


burgh, shapes at 1.70c., Pittsburgh, and plates at 1.60c. 
Pittsburgh. Sheets are now freely offered 
at 2.25c. base for blue annealed, 3c. base for black and 
ic. base for galvanized, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Bar 
iron is $2 lower at 1.75c., Chicago mili, and this price 
appears to-day to be the top rather than the bottom of 
the market. Further low prices have been made on 
bolts, nuts and rivets. Railroad spikes and track bolts 
are $3 per ton lower and tie plates are freely quoted 
at 2.25c., Chicago, with interest centered in bids this 
week on 400,000 wanted by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, which may bring out even lower fig- 
ures. Warehouse prices have been reduced $3 a ton 
in line with recent adjustment of mill prices. Ex- 
tremely low prices have been made in public bids on 
cast iron pipe, one company quoting $41.95, delivered, 
Detroit, on 1500 tons for that city, while the low bid on 
275 tons of 16-in. pipe for Milwaukee was $44.55. A 
little business has been done in semi-finished steel at 
the recent reduction of $3 per ton. 

While the Pittsburgh usually quoted on 
inquiries, buyers with a fair amount of tonnage to 
place have little difficulty in getting Chicago mill prices 


to 1.65c., 


base is 


that compare very favorably with Pittsburgh prices, 
leaving the freight rate out of consideration. There 


are many wild rumors of extremely low prices which 
are difficult to confirm, such, for example, as 1.70c., 
Chicago, on steel bars. At any rate, there is no appar- 
ent bottom to the steel market at the moment, some 
of the mills having abandoned all effort to get even 
cost out of their products in the scramble to find a 
level at which buyers will take hold more aggressively. 

The Western Bar Iron Association has come to an 
agreement on wage rates with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, as reported in 
another column, the workers going back to the 1919-1920 
3 per cent higher than the pre- 
immedi 


basis, which is about 
war rates. The new rates become effective 
ately and will reduce costs roughly about 10 per cent 
Railroad Equipment.—Despite the great number of 
bad order freight cars, inquiries for car repair work 
are coming very slowly from the railroads. The past 
week has brought nothing of importance either in in- 
quiries or orders. Those in close touch with the car 
situation admit the possibility of a car shortage this 
fall unless something is quickly done to put a large 
part of the useless railroad equipment in serviceable 
condition. 
grades 


Foundry 


Pig Iron.—Lower quotations on nearly all 
of pig iron are appearing in the local market. 
iron, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25, has been sold to several con 
sumers within the past week at $18 furnace, a reduc- 
tion of 50c. per ton, with No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 
silicon, at $18.50. A new price of $30, Valley 

has been quoted on standard low phosphorus iron, mak 
ing the delivered price $35.32, Chicago. Jackson County 
makers of silvery iron have announced an $8 per ton 
[The new prices, effective Aug. 1, will be 
Lake Supe- 


$35, 


furnace, 


reduction. 
found in our Pittsburgh market report. ] 
rior chareoal iron is now available at $34 and 
delivered, Chicago, the higher price being named by the 
principal makers. There is a slight improvement in 
foundry iron buying and inquiries are more numerous, 
indicating that more melters are reaching the bottom 
of their stock piles. Inquiries range from carload lots 
to 200 or 300 tons. Consumers, though realizing that 
pig iron prices are now extremely low, are not inter 
ested in speculative buying. Some have stated that 
they would rather pay a dollar or two more for iron 
next month or the month after than to buy more iron 
now than they actually need for week to week requitre- 
ments. 
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Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton () 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or \ 
so indicated, f.o.b, furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 

1.50, delivered at Chicago.... . $34.00 to $35.01 

Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 18.50to 19.5: 


Northern coke foundry, No. 2, sil. 

RGD SRR AEE «Fone ccatntirdg 6 hb eo wa a 18.00 to 19.01 
Northern. Tigh . DOB. 666s isc oc v0 5 0% 18.50 to 19.0 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 26.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil........ IS.50 to 19.0 


Zasic 1S.50 to 19.0 


Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 
per cent, copper free..... 30.04 
iEwOry, Wal. Ber COM: 6c kis ck whabde awn 32.82 


vn 


Ferroalloys.—A car wheel company which recently 
inquired for 300 tons of ferromanganese has not yet 
bought. Business is not sufficient to test the market 
which remains nominally on the basis of $75, delivered 
east of the Mississippi River. A recent authorization 
by an Eastern maker to quote $72.50, delivered, has 
been withdrawn, due, it is said, to the expectation that 
the new tariff, if adopted, may place the market on 
a firmer basis. Spiegeleisen is ‘not in demand, but is 
obtainable at $25, Eastern furnace, with a freight rat: 
of $10.07 to Chicago. A price of $71, delivered, for a 
carload of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, reported last week, 
stands as the lowest reported figure on this alioy. 

We quote 78 to S82 per cent ferromanganese, $75 


livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $71 delivered; sriegel 


1S to 22 per cent, $35.07 


i delivered 

Plates.—The so-called “official” price of 1.85c., Pitts- 
burgh, on plates is too high to-day to take anything 
but the very smallest orders. On fairly large lots, 
which to-day mean anything from a carload upward, 
prices have ranged from 1.60c. to 1.70c., Pittsburch. 
There appears to be as much uncertainty about prices 
among sellers as among buyers. At the moment there 
is no bottom, and just how far the mills will be willing 
to go to find a level at which a greater number of buy- 
ers will become interested is a matter for conjecture. 
The price situation changes almost from day to day. 
It seems certain that any fairly good-sized tonnage 
could be bought at 1.80c. to 1.85c., Chicago, prices 
which have been previously made. Although quota- 
tions are being put out on a Pittsburgh basis, the ac- 
tual competition for business generally results in a 
price at Chicago mill. The astute buyer can usually 
place an order on a Chicago base. This situation ap- 
plies to all finished steel. Jobbers have reduced plates 
out of stock $3 a ton. 


The mill quotation is 1.60¢e, to 1.85« 
eight to Chicago being 38<« per 100 Ib 


Pittsburg! 
Jobbers quote 
plates out of stock 


Structural Material.—Some of the business in plain 
material in the past week has been taken at 1.70c., Pitts- 
burgh, and this price appears to be easy of duplication 
on any fairly good tonnage. The price quoted on small 
1.85¢c., Pittsburgh. A high school building at 
Omaha, Neb., requiring 1500 to 2000 tons of shapes, will 
probably be let within the next week, and on a job 
of this size it is expected some low prices will come 
out. Among the lettings of the past week are the fol- 
iOwInL: 


. ; 
iots 18 


Viaduct at Racine, Wis., 170 tons, to Worden-Allen ¢ 


City of Des Moines, Iowa, water works extensiot 
to unnamed fabricator 

Kast St Columbia & Waterloo Railway, 121 
girder spans, to American Bridge Co 

Zion Co-operative Mercantile Institution, Salt Lake | 


1 


tal 189 tons, to American 


Louis 


Bridge Co 


Orpheum Theater and Office Building, Wichita, Kat 
tons, to Christopher & Simpson. 


Atlas Life 


Kansas City Structural 


Building, Tulsa, Okla., 65 


Steel Co 


Insurance Co 


The mill quotation is 1.70¢c. to 1.85« Pittsburgh 
takes a freight rate of 38c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago de 


Jobbers quote 2.Ssc. for materials out of warehouse 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There has been some fairly 
good buying of cold-punched nuts by the automobil 
industry. The Ford Motor Co. last week bought sev- 
eral million nuts and is in the market for a consider- 
able quantity of bolts, there being 750,000 of one s!z¢ 
in the inquiry. Some railroad orders are also coming 
out. All business is being taken at the expense of 
prices which are low and irregular, In large machine 
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e makers have quoted discounts of 70, 10 
er cent off list; on hot-pressed nuts from 5c. 


a er lb. off list. Cold-punched nuts are quoted 
- o maker at 4.65c. per lb. off list for tapped 
- »er lb. off list for blank. Small rivets, 7/16 in. 


er, are being quoted at 70 and 10 per cent off 
me manufacturers, while going prices for 





" . . ‘ Or ae 
p -2 | and boiler rivets are 2.40c. and 2.50c. per lb., 
y- 
te structural rivets, 3.65¢ boiler rivets. 3.78« 
ip to %& xX 4 in., 60 per cent off; larger sizes 
ge bolts up to % xX 6 in., 55 off; larger size 
hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon tapped 
5 nuts $3.25 off coach or lag screws, gimiet 
. eads, 60 per cent off Quantity extra 


Rars.—Steel bars have been shaded at least $2 a 
having been made within the past week at 
4 Pittsburgh. The top price to-day for bar iron 
i Chicago mill, and on a fairly good order this 
ibtless could be shaded. Jobbers have reduced 

nrices $3 a ton. 


Mild steel bars, 1.65c. to 1.75« Pittsburg! 


g of 3s« per 100 lb common bar iron, 1.75¢ 
carbon, 1.80c. to 1.90¢., mill or Chicago 

juote 2.78e. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 

juotation on cold-rolled steel bars is 4.20 for 

{70c. for flats, squares and hexagons Jobber 
nd medium deformed steel bars at 2.38¢. base 


Sheets.—Sheet mill are now definitely on the lower 
: asis mentioned in this report last week, namely, 
E for No. 10 blue annealed, 3c. for No. 28 black 
for No. 28 galvanized. For small lots about 
above these prices is asked. The low prices 
stimulated some business. 


be 1otatior ire 3¢ for No. 28 black, 2.25 ro NO 
3 nnealed an tc. for No. 28 galvanized, all be 
a irgh price ubject to a freight to Chicago of 38c. pe 
as bers quote: Chicago delivery out of stocks, No. 10 b 
sor d, 3.53¢e.; No. 28 black, 4.65¢c.; No. 28 galvanized 
PY Hoops and bands, 3.48c 
¥ Rails and Track Supplies—The Chicago, Burling 
a & Quincy Railroad will close bids on Aug. 5 on 
eB 100,000 tie plates, about 2000 tons. On ordinary lots 
Ee f tie plates, either iron or steel, the uniform quota- 
for Chicago mills is 2.25c. per lb., Chicago. Rail- 
spikes and track bolts are lower, the mill quota- 
eing 2.85c. on standard railroad spikes; track bolts 
quare nuts, 3.85c. 
b Bessemer rails $45 open-heartl 
ylled fron new steel L. So f.o.b. make! 
rd railroad spikes, 2.85c., Pittsburgh trach 
t s Pittsburel steel tie plat 
bars, 2.75¢ Pittsburgh and Chicago 
nd iron, 2.25¢e f.o.b. makers’ mills 
Warehouse Prices.—Local jobbers have reduced 
$3 per ton on plates, shapes, bars, hoops and 
. d-rolled steel bars, all grades of sheets, and 
% er 100 lb. on structural and boiler rivets. 
Varehouse prices, f.o.b es ago N¢ 
E nnealed wire, $3.38 per 100 Ib Ni 
b wire, $3.53 per 100 Ilb.; com: 
l cement coated na $2.41 é re 
E Cast Iron Pipe.—Some extremely low prices were 
ss t out in the public opening of bids for 1500 tons 
a S-In. cast iron pipe at Detroit. The Lynchburg 
pe Co. was low bidder with $41.95, delivered. 
Ee National Cast Iron Pipe Co., the second lowest 
E put in a figure only slightly above this. The 
FE Cast lron Pipe Co. was low bidder on 
2 n. pipe for Milwaukee, its price being $44.35, 
E These prices are considerably below th« 
s ted in the paragraph below, which are for 
i Milwaukee will close bids Aug. 10 on 
ty >» ° ° . , ° - 
BE o4-in. pipe; Detroit is in the market for 500 
E. 6-in. ‘class B, about 100 tons, bids closing 
Bids close in Minneapolis this week on 200 
Pe ‘ and 12 in., and in Saginaw, Mich., on 800 
es s and 12 in. Bids closed Monday in St. Paul 
is: ; 
5 
f.o.b. Chicag ex-war tax 
t-i1 $49.10 6-in and bove S4t 
: pipe, 33 extra 


finished Steel.—There has been a slightly bet- 
1 for billets at the new price of $30, Pitts- 


iote out of stock 2.59c. on billets, 0.15 to 0.2 





2.6346e. on 0.35 to 0.45 carbon 


Material.—There is a slightly improved tone in 
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the scrap market, not so much due to any actual in- 
crease in demand from consumers, but to the expecta- 
tion of the scrap dealers that the present improvement 
in steel trade, slight though it is, will be steadily main- 
tained, and will therefore result soon in a demand for 
old material. Within the past week, there has been a 
little better speculative buying by dealers, but those 
who have scrap and are not forced to sell are holding 
their stocks in the expectation of a rise in the market 
prices. Where transactions have occurred, they have 
been at prices from 25c. to 50c. a ton above those quoted 
last week. 


reight and ins hare “ 
i Gros 
I al . 
I iving t ‘ 0 
Ca whe 2 00 
Stee rails, rerolling te ! 
Steel ra ess | Oto 12.06 
Heavy melting ste 10.00 to 10.50 
Frogs, switches and guard , 0.00 to 10.50 
Shoveling steel ,50to 10.00 
Low phos heavy melting e€ 13.00 to 13.50 
Drop forge flashings 6.00 to 8 
Hvaraulic compressed heet & 50 to 7.00 
Axle turnings 00 to 
I Ne 

lo gle ul ~ ba | 
mle nel ba 10.00 
I 1 irs i 14 “ 
lro I xles te 1X () 
mle i iXit } 
N« I heling 
No bus ig ‘ 
Cu forg ( ; 
Pipes ind lu ( ‘ 
NO allt 1a 
NO i1ilroad wrou } () 
Ste cnucl ) 
Co prings } 
No. 1 mae ‘ i ( 
yw phos. punching Oto 11.50 
4 omotive tire ! t j 7 
Viachine hop turnings 
Cast borings 150 to 00 
Stove plate ] 
Grate ba ' 
brake shoe m4 0.00 
Railroad malleable l to 1 00 
Agricultura r b ] 


New York 


NEW YorK, Aug. 2. 

Pig Iron.—A number of agencies report that as 
furnaces which they represent are out of blast and 
have exhausted stocks, they have no iron to sell. They 
are receiving few inquiries, but agencies representing 
furnaces that are still in the market report very fair 
activity. Within the week, sales amounting to 2500 
to 3000 tons have been made, the largest being for 
500 tons, and inquiries for about 3000 tons are pending. 
The sales were for foundry iron, nearly all for prompt 


delivery. One was for delivery over the remainder of 
the year at about the same as prevailing prices. The 
price situation shows little change. Reports have been 


irrent of eastern Pennsylvania iron being offered for 
sale at $19, furnace, but $20 is apparently the present 
minimum and sales have been made at higher figures. 
One reason for the slow delivery of iron in many cases 
is that furnaces are, as a rule, loading only two days 
a week and have no labor available on other days. 


We quote delivered in the New 3 distr sf 
, idea P furnace ry ‘ s } vv I rT f ! 
y aa ti i V i 
I N 2 ‘ $ 
P Ni x t 
Pa. No fe i v2 
. Virginia 1.75 to ,1AT rr 1é 
Ferroalloys.—In the last week inquiries for ferro- 
manganese have appeared from various consumers 


totalling 700 to 800 tons, but no definite buying is 
reported yet. Quotations are nominal for both the 
American and British alloy and it is conceded that 
demand would bring out lower prices. One representa- 
tive of a British producer has a limited amount in 
storage for prompt delivery, for which he is asking 
$70, delivered, within a reasonable distance from the 
seaboard. There are inquiries for a few carload lots 
of spiegeleisen for which the quotation remains un- 
changed. There is very little demand for 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon, nor has there been any business reported 
in high-grade manganese ore, though there are in- 
quiries for two carloads. Sales are reported as low 
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as $62.50 per ton, delivered, and the alloy can be 
bought as low as $60. Quotations are as follows: 





Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, delivered, per ton $70.00 
Ferromang S¢ British, seaboard, per ton $70.00 
Spiegeleise: 20 per cent, furnace per ton $26.00 
Ferrosilicor 5 per cent, d livered per ton, 
$60.00 to $65.00 

Ferrotungsten per b. of contained metal ye 
Ferrochromiun 6 to S per cent carbon, 60 to 

70 per cent Cr per Ib. Cr l6c. to 16.50¢ 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vanadium $4.50 
Ferrocarbontitaniun 15 to 18 per cent, net 

ton . S?200.00 
Ferrocarbo 1 to 1 per cent, 1 

ton to carload per ton 790.00 
Ferrocarbor niu 1 s p nt ec 

nar pe , Niag i Falls 

‘N\ Y > ( 0 

Ores 

Manganese ore foreign, per unit eaboard 2) OK 
Tungsten ore per Init in 60 

centrates ; $5.00 up 
(*hrome ore 10 to 4 pe! cent CreQOae, crude 

per net ton $20.00 to $25.00 
Chrome ore } to 50 per cent CreO., crude 

per net ton S30.00 
Molybdenum ore s pel ent oncentrate 

Me! b. of MoS to 60 


Warehouse Business. Despite the reduction of 
prices earlier in the month, effective July 29, the ware- 
houses in this district made a second price drop, re- 
ducing soft stee] bars from 2.93c. per lb. to 2.78c. per lb. 
This is a correction of warehouse quotations to the 
prevailing mill price of 1.75c. per lb., vittsburgh, based 
on a spread of about $13 per ton. Structural material 
is now 2.88c. per lb. as well as plates 4 in. thick and 
heavier. Hoops are generally quoted at 3.88c. per lb. 
and bands at 3.43c. per lb. Sheet prices are also down, 


I 
‘ 
t 


blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, being offered at 
3.53¢c. per lb.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, at 4.25c. per 
lb., and galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, at 5.25c. per Ib. 
Dealers in wrought iron and steel pipe report condi- 
tions dull. The following prices are now quoted on lap- 
welded and seamless steel boiler tubes: 


Lapwelded Steel Boile Tube 


No. 10 g i: 40m. Mo. 8 anes. 6h 

The foregoing prices represent a 20 to 25 per cent 
reduction, some items having been reduced as much as 
50 per cent. Brass and copper warehouses report no 
improvement, although mills have resumed operations 
on half time. We quote prices on page 320. 

High Speed Steel.—The market continues sluggish, 
although some producers report a slight improvement 
in the number of orders. ] 

18 per cent tungsten are nominal and range from 90c. 


Prevailing quotations on 


to $1 per lb. with some selling at 85c. per lb. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Assertions of a betterment 
business sentiment are increasing. Sellers say that 


+ 


their representatives are bringing reports of increased 


interest on the part of buyers, because of the disap 
pearance of stocks and the active consideration of new 
projects. It remains that the most tangible fact is 


the broadening activity of railroad buying, evidenced 
chiefly in car and locomotive repair work; in fact in 
some quarters it is believed that railroad buying has 
taken a turn and that it will be gradually and increas 
ingly better. It also seems that a slight stiffening has 
ecurred in the price situation, due perhaps to the fact 
that there are less large attractive items for early 
settlement than there were a few weeks ago. At the 
moment the fabricated steel outlook is not so bright 
as it recently promised. The New York Central has 
distributed repairs for 6500 cars, involving 30,000 tons 
of steel, and may of course exercise an option to double 
the amount within a month or two. This business was 
placed among nine companies: 1500 each to the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. and the Standard Steel Car 
Co.; 500 hopper cars each to the Buffalo Steel Car 
Co. and the Youngstown Steel Car Co., and 500 box 
‘ars to each of the following: Illinois Car & Mfg. Co., 
the Ryan Car Co., the Pressed Steel Car Co., the 
Streator Car Co. and the Haskell & Barker Car Co. 
The Lehigh Valley has reduced its inquiry from 5000 
to 1000 box and hopper cars. The Illinois Central is 
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inquiring on some 900 car repairs, and the Buff 
Rochester & Pittsburgh is expected to place 500 to 1 
additional car repairs. The Pittsburgh & West \ 
ginia has placed 250 to 300 car repairs with Kop 
Car Repair Co. New fabricated steel work incly 
an office building in Philadelphia, 1000 tons; a 
pital at Hackensack, N. J., 600 tons; a highway bri 
in North Carolina, 550 tons; mine head frame, Pri 
dence, Pa., 400 tons, and a savings bank, Fifty-sev: 
Street, New York, 400 tons. The Florida East C 
Railroad has closed on 450 tons of bridge repair wo 
and the Porcupine Boiler Works, Bridgeport, Cor 
will supply 300 tons for a telephone exchange at St: 
ford, Conn. The Turner Construction Co. will erect 
large factory at Avenue A and Seventy-first Str 
New York City, for P. Lorillard Co. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows 


1 bars, 2.13c.; plates, 2.18c. to 2.23¢ structural 
e.18c. to 2.23c.; bar iron, 2 23c 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Due to the decline in the pric 
pig iron and other raw materials the market pric 
cast-iron pipe is approximately $5 a vn lower. Th 
city of New York, which withdrew bids for 1500 tons 
of pipe, has again placed its specifications on the mai 
ket, bids to be received Aug. 3. We now quote f.o 
New York, carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and large: 
$47.80; 4-in. and 5-in., $52.30; 3-in., $62.30, with $4 
additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


steel 





Old Material.—There is a slight raise in prices 
railroad wrought, clean cast borings and specificatior 
pipe, with no declines in prices apparent this we 
It would seem as though the market were on the uw 
turn. Feeling is better, though there 1s not much tar 
gible evidence of improvement. Prices are more stable 
than they have been for many months. When lists of 
material to be scrapped are placed before brokers, ther: 
is a great uniformity of prices offered, usually not 
varying more than 25 cents. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 
Heavy melting steel ur . $7.00 to $7 
Rerolling rails 9.50 to 10.00 
Relaying rails nomina 37.50 to 40.00 
Steel car axles 9.50 to 10.00 
Iron car axles 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 10.50to 11.0 
Wrought iron track 7.25 to 7 
Forge fire 5.00 to 50 
No. 1 yvard wrought, long 8.50 to 9 00 
Light iron 2 00 to 95 
Cast borings (clean) 100 to { 
Machine-shop turning 2.50 to be 
Mixed borings and turnings 2.50 to 3.0 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam 

inder 2 ft. long) S00 to 8 Ai 
Slove plate \.50 to 9.00 
Locomotive grate bars 8.50 to 9.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) 7.00 to 7.50 
Old car wheels 10.00 to 10.50 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn aré 
to local foundries, per gross ton, follow 
No l machinery cast a $16.00 to $17.0! 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, ete.), cupola size 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 13.00 to 14.0 
No )’ east (radiators cast boilers 

etc. ) 9 50 to 10.5 


Belgian-American Coke Ovens Corporation 

The Belgian-American Coke Ovens Corporation has 
been formed by a group of American and foreign cap 
talists to introduce and develop in this country 
Piette by-product coke ovens. The company will hav 
a capitalization of $10,000,000 of preferred stock 
200,000 shares of no par value common stock. 

Included among the directors are Thomas F. R 
Emile Francqui, president of the Banque d’Outreme! 
and director of the Societe Generale of Belgium; F. 5 
Landstreet, president, 25 Broad Street, New York; 
Hector Prud’homme of Brussels, vice-president; Herber' 
H. Vreeland, associate of Mr. Ryan; Olivier Piette, 
inventor of the oven; G. H. Walker, president W. 4 
Harriman & Co.; Adolphe Stoclet, representing Belgia" 
interests; Lambert Jadot, director of the Banque 
d’Outremer, and William H. Page, general couns¢* 

Mr. Ryan and Mr. Franequi have been associated 
for many years in extensive developments in t 
Belgian Congo. Their attention was directed thret 
years ago to the Piette coke ovens. Mr. Landstree! 
then went to Belgium and Mr, Piette with his asso- 
ciates visited this country, with the result that te 
company was formed. 


2 
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‘ Buffalo 
BuFFALO, Aug. 2. 

a i Iron.—There is less movement with local pro- 
than has been manifest this year. Talk of bet- 
ng is general, but certainly orders do not jus- 
y such sentiment. One producer blew in a fur- 
:ccumulate a stock of iron for its own use and 
liary located outside Buffalo. Operation for 
eks is planned and conditions at the expiration 
period govern plans beyond that time. A de- 
pping off in inquiry is noted—3000 tons with 
lucer and its sales but 200 tons. Its ruling 
$22 for silicon 2.25 to 2.75; $23 on silicon 3.25 
Iron freely offered by a steel interest is now 
n carload lots only and $20 is the base price. 
in 1000 tons was moved by one maker whose 
inge from $19 to $21 base. Inquiries are for 
ts and furnace operation is determined from 
week only. 


: b, dealers’ asking prices per gross ton Buf 
3 | found 2.75 to 3.26 sil $20.75 to $21 
F x dy 25 to 2.75 sil 19.75 to 20.75 
; 1.75 to 2.25 sil 19.00 to 20.01 
q nal) 20.00 to 21.01 
CHOMINAT) acces ; 21.00 to 22.00 
superior charcoal.... 36.00 


Coke.—Receipt of several inquiries for 500 ton lots 
riven rise to better feeling. Greater furnace oper- 
hinted at. 


Old Material—About 500 tons of heavy melting 

has been sold to a large mill interest; the price 

inderstood to have been $10, with absolute insis- 
E nce that the material be first grade. Dealers are not 
us for business at this price. With the exception 

f steel which has weakened through this purchase, 





a prices generally are unchanged from last week. 
We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross tor t.o.b Buf 

ows 

H \ melting steel $10.00 to $11.00 

»w phos 0.004 and unde! Lb.00 to 16.00 

1 railroad wrought 12.00 to 13.00 

wl Is os a 13.00 to 14.00 

yp turnings 5.00 to 6.00 

! b nes 5.00 to 6.00 

rnings S OO To 9 O0 

4.00 to ] 

Ing 4 O00 to 10.00 

12.00 to 13.00 

stampings 6.00 to 7.00 

a ery cast. 14.00 to 15.00 


Warehouse Business.—There is a decided increase 

imber of orders and inquiries. Prices which 

F een reduced in conformity with mill announce- 
; seem to be in favor with the trade and a num- 
orders have been booked following the receipt 

e new schedules. Road work and bridge construc- 
‘ve developed some new business. Structural 


c re only fair. 
q warehouse prices f.o.b Buffalo as follows 
D Lp 2.9 plates 2.90Cc., : plates No S gage, 
bars and shapes, 2.80c.; hoops, 3.50« blue 
No. 10 gage, 3.55« galvanized steel sheets 
ot black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.55« col 
: 6.40% 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Improved mill operation 
"xed the beginning of August. Generally orders are 
ne. t . 


re 


juent, but little improvement is noted in ton- 
| Buyers fully believe drastic price cuts have all 
2. ide and that any price adjustments made from 
n will be unimportant. Inquiry is on a more 
asis and none is too small to get attention. 
ire, on the whole, satisfied with present prices. 
lation of bar orders together with confidence 
ctive business brought about the decision to 
ree open hearth furnaces this week. Demand 
enly distributed for bars and shapes and a 
tterment is noted in the demand for cold- 
‘terial. Pipe and wire business was better 
in the precéding month. Structural work 
Bids for the J. N. Adam hospital at Perrys- 
been rejected and new ones called for the 
art of the month. A number of bridge jobs 
‘a engage fabricators on this side of the bor- 
customs ruling explained in previous issues 
IRON AGE is accepted willingly by domestic 
and the customs officials are understood to 
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be liberal in their interpretation of regulatons which 
threatened for a time to interfere with Canadian busi- 
ness. A filtration plant for Charlotte, N. Y., near 
Rochester, requiring 200 tons, is being figured. 


Boston 

Pig Iron.—Sales the past week were confined to per- 
haps half a dozen cars of eastern Pennsylvania and 
Northern furnace and resale iron at prices well above 
those quoted on round tonnages, and one car of lake 
charcoal iron at $35 furnace base. General inquiries 
include one for 500 tons No. 1 X and 200 tons No. 2 
plain, August delivery, from the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston; 200 tons No. 1 X, August and September de- 
livery, from the Framingham Foundries, Framingham, 
Mass., and 100 tons No. 2 plain, prompt shipment, from 
a Pawtucket, R. I., melter. Various brokers have under 
negotiation possibly an aggregate of 3000 tons. Foun- 
dries, however, are in no hurry to purchase because 
New England meltings during July dropped to small 
proportions. Eastern Pennsylvania iron is openly of- 
fered at less than $20 furnace for silicon 1.75 to 2.25, 
and buyers claim Buffalo has been offered on the same 
basis, although confirmation of actual sales is lacking. 
The available supply of Buffalo iron is smaller, the 
largest producer having withdrawn from the market 
until a time when selling prices are back on a profitable 
basis. Local Alabama and Virginia prices are purely 
nominal. Furnaces are unable to compete with eastern 
Pennsylvania and Buffalo irons due to the disparity in 
freight rates. Delivered pig iron prices follow: 


I Penn.. silicon 2.25 to $94 56 to $27.56 
East. Penn., silicon 1.75 to 1.06 to 27.06 
Buffalo, silicon 2 to 2.75 25.96 to x. OF 
Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 25.46 to 28.46 
Virginia, silicon to 2 ! x 
Virginia, silicon 1.7 to 2.25 to 

Alabama, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 $2.16 to 66 
Alabama, silicon 1.75 to 2.2 1.66 to 2.1 


Finished Material—The New England Structural 
Steel Co., Inc., is awarded 106 tons structural for a 
boiler shop, Cambridge, Mass., 450 tons for a Man- 
chester, N. H., school, 100 tons for the Washington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., boiler house, and 150 tons for 
the India building, Boston. The Phoenix Bridge Co. 
will furnish 800 tons for the Manchester, N. H., Amos- 
keag bridge, and 250 tons for two Boston & Maine R. R. 
bridges at Inwood, Vt. The American Bridge Co. is 
awarded 300 tons for a Mystic, Conn., bridge, and the 
Boston Structural Steel Co., Inc., 400 tons for a Boston 
municipal building. Contracts uncovered include: Alls- 
ton, Mass., theatre 300 tons; Pawtucket, R. I. theatre, 
600 tons; Ford Co., Green Island, N. Y., plant, 300 tons; 
Berlin, Me., high school, 144 tons. The bottom price 
on sheared and boiler plates is 1.85c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Buying is confined to carload lots, but aggregate sales 
are increasing. One eastern Pennsylvania rolling mill, 
not rolling anything under %-in., offers bars at 1.67%ec. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but all other mills are holding at 
1.75c. and securing better business. 

Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. have reduced their price on spot 
and contract foundry coke 25c. per ton, from $10.91 to 
$10.66, delivered, where the local freight rate does not 
exceed $3.40 a ton. Connellsville oven interests are 
more active in this market. A limited tonnage was 
placed early in the week with Connecticut foundries at 
$4.25 f.o.b. ovens, but, within the past few days good 
grade fuel has been offered at as low as $3.50 and $3.75 
ovens. 





Warehouse Business.— Loca! warehouse prices on re- 
fined iron have been lowered 15c. to 25c. per 100 Ib., 
on cold rolled steel 20c., and on soft steel bars, flats, 
reinforced bars, structural, plates, bands and hoops 15c. 
Individual orders for iron and steel still run to small 
lots, but aggregate sales for the week show improve- 
ment. Galvanized sheets are 25c. per 100 Ib. lower at 
$4.75 base for No. 28, and black at $4.75 base for No. 28, 
and blue annealed 10c. lower at $3.78 for No. 10. De- 
mand for sheets is more active, but individual orders 
continue small. Wire nails are $3.85 per keg base, as 
against $4.10 heretofore, and standard cut nails $4.50 
contrasted with $5. Hardened steel cut nail prices are 
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no lower. Standard horseshoes are 50c. per keg lower 
at $7 base, and fancy shoes are down as much. Most 
jobbers quote bolts on a basis of 50 and 10 per cent dis- 


count for 3 x 4-in. machine with H.P. nuts, but in 


some cases this price is shaded another 5 per cent. 
The market on chain is 25c. to 35c. per 100 lb. lower. 
Jobbers now quote Soft stec bar $2.83 per 100 Ib. base 
flats, $3.83 to $3.93 oncrete bars $250 to $3.10% tire 
steel, $4.20 to $4.70: spring ster open hearth, $5.25: erucible 
$11.50 steel bands $3.48 to $3.98 steel oops, $4.18 
calk steel, $5.2 cold rolled stee $4.15 to $4.65 structura 
steel. $2.98 to $ 13 plates, $2.8 t % 3 No. 10 blue il 
nealed sheet $3.73 No. 2S black heets $4.75 No. 2S ga 
vanized sheets, $5.7 refined iron. $2.83 to $4.75 best re 
fined $4.75 Wavne ron, $7 Norwa\ ron, round, '%4-in 
=! 7.10 per lb, net; other sizes, 7.75c. base 


Old Material.—A sale of 1000 tons No. 1 machinery 
cast to a Massachusetts foundry, delivery during Au- 
gust, September and October, at an indicated price of 
$16.50 delivered, and scattered sales aggregating pos- 
sibly 300 tons No. 1 cast to Massachusetts melters at 
$16.50 to $17 delivered are noted. Otherwise the old 
material market the past week has been dull and firm. 
An order for 100 tons No, 1 $16.90 delivered 
where the freight is $3, is Efforts to 


cast at 


going begging. 


place heavy turnings at $2.50 f.o.b. Watertown, Mass., 
have been unavailing, the best price obtained by the 
shipper being $4 delivered. Important dealers report 
more sounding out of the scrap market by eastern 


Pennsylvania mills and actual orders are anticipated 


within the next 


ten days. 


week or 





Steel Makers Will Urge Freight Rate Reduction 
A conference of steel makers is to be held in New 
York early in August to formulate plans for a con- 
certed move against existing freight rates. A general 
reduction in carrying charges on steel of at least 20 
per cent is to be asked. Independent makers in a num- 
ber of districts have come to the conclusion that they 
are being kept out of the market by reason of high 
freight rates and if the carriers expect business, they 
must lower the rates to a point where the delivered 
price of steel may be made such that it will attract 
buyers. 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 2. 
Pig Iron.—While there is there 
is apparent a disposition on the part of the furnaces 
not to go below the level of prices below quoted. This 
during the week when a Chicago interest 
a firm offer of $18 on 1000 tons, the oper- 
before $18.50 he 
The same disposition is apparently 


very little activity, 


was shown 


turned down 
that below 


stating selling iron 


1 } } 
would ciose aown., 


ator 


held by operators in other districts, for some of them 
have been turning down business offered below present 
schedules. The largest sale reported during the week 


was one of 250 tons to a West Virginia melter, the iron 
coming from a Valley furnace. Another lot of 100 tons 
of malleable was taken by the same interest on the 
Ironton. A Michigan melter 
cently inquired for 3000 to 5000 tons for delivery during 
the year 1s reported to have bought 
a furnac: 
A sale of 
300 tons of low phosphorus to a Michigan melter was 
made at an unnamed price. Several inquiries for ferro- 
alloys are before the trade, mostly from railroad equip- 
ment companies in the Chicago district. Prices are 
quotably lower. Jackson county silvery makers have 


basis of $20.50. who re 
the remainder of 
500 tons. It is said that he was unable to get 
to contract that far ahead at present prices. 
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reduced their prices on silvery irons $8 a ton, and 
Bessemer ferro-silicons $8.50. Southern iron is a 
able at $19, Birmingham, and southern Ohio makers 
quoting $20 to $20.50. Chicago iron is quoted in this 
territory at $18.50, furnace, and Valley iron at $19 
$19.50. There are no inquiries of size and carload bu 
ness continues as the customary activity. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birming 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 

sott) : : } 
Ohio silvery, S per cent sil ( 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(No z) S 
Basic, Northern l 
Malleable 


Finished Material.—The lower prices in effect | 
apparently stimulated buying. Sales managers of pra 
tically all the steel mills, report business as 50 ’ 
ter during July than was the case in June. This ap 
plies to practically all finished products. The feat 
of the week was undoubtedly the placing of app 
mately 7000 tons of structural material by the Mt. \ 
non Bridge Co. for various projects. The 4500 tons f 
the Ohio State University stadium has been p 
with the Cambria Steel Co., and 1500 tons for the | 
ng River Bridge and 800 tons for bridge work or 
K. & M. railway, are reported to have gone to the St 
Corporation. figuring on 
of small jobs and an addition to the plant of the Co 
bus Forge & Iron Co., Columbus, Ohio will involve 
tons; while a bridge over the Little Miami River, t 
built by the Hamilton County Commissioners, will 
approximately 450 Bids on this structur 
Aug. 23, with A. E. Mittendorf, chairman, ( 
cinnati. A Middletown, bids for which we 
opened some time ago, will probably be erected of rei 

bids are being taken for a struc 
Bids closed on July 29 for a Unior 
Station at Covington, Ky., involving 80 tons, but 
award has yet been made. There has been some a 
tivity in the sheet market, and several 100-ton orders 
have been placed. Z 


Iabricators are 


a nul 


tons. 
close 


hotel at 


forced concrete and 
ire of this kind. 


Prices are holding at 2.25c. for blu 
annealed; 3c. for black, and 4c. for galvanized. It 

reported that several carloads of nails have been plac 
at $2.50 per keg Pittsburgh, but confirmation is lacking 
The Big Four will likely place orders for 2500 tons 

tie plates within the next 10 days. A large number 
of bids have been received and these are now being 
tabulated. An inquiry for 900 tons of plates for a 
Louisville manufacturer is still pending. 


¢ 


Old Material.—Some dealers profess to see a bett 
tone to the scrap market. Some small sales were 
ported during the week. It is beginning to be the ge! 
eral opinion that the bottom of the price situation has 
been reached, and that the up-turn will be in evidence 
in about 30 days. The Pennsylvania Lines West a! 
The New York Central Lines will close lists this we 
No price changes are noted. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices 


Per Gross Ton 

$4.00 to $5 
11.00 to 12 
25.00 to 26.0 


Bundled sheets 
Iron 7, 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up 


rails 


Rerolling steel rails . 10.00 to 1.04 
Heavy melting steel 8.50 to 9 
Steel rails for melting %.00 to 10 


Car wheels 11.50 to 12.5 
Per Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought §.50 to ) 
Cast borings 2.00 to : 
Steel turnings 1.00 to 2 
Railroad cast . 11.00to 12 
No. 1 machinery . 12.00to 13 
Burnt scrap 6.50 to ‘ 
Iron axles - 15.00to lf 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside). 8.50 to 
Pipes and flues 4.00 to 





Coke.—With the exception of an inquiry for 
tons from a western sugar maker, there is little act 
in the market. Prices are. if anything, § 
Connellsville furnace being quoted at $2.75 to > 
foundry $3.75 to $4.50. No changes have been mac 
the Wise County and New River schedules. By-p? 
furnace coke is quoted at $5, and foundry at $6.50, ' 
nellsville basis. 


coke 


immeaiate 


Warehouse Business.—Small orders for 
shipment is the prevailing activity. Local warehouse 
will reduce their prices approximately $3 per ton 
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nd to the recent reduction made by the mills. 
ljuction is expected to be made on Wednesday of 


steel bars, 3.15« base; hoops and bands 
2 base: plates 3.236 bast reinfor nz 
base: cold rolled rounds 1% in. and larger 
1% in. and flats, squares and hexagons, 4.7 
innealed sheets, 3.85c No. 28 black sheets 
galvanized sheets, 5.92c.; wire nails, $3.50 per 
) annealed wire, $3.10 per 100 Ib 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 2 


Iron.—No large business developed in the Bir 
ron market the past week. Competition for 
lots for prompt shipment brought the mar- 

rly to a $19 base toward the close of the 

ear lots are still bringing $20, but $19 can 


¢ 





1¢ 


yn 100 tons and up. One sale of 150 tons o 


5 silicon at $19.50 was reported by well-ir 
This is a base of $18.50 with accus 
The latter have little re 


verators. 
yn differentials. 
tanding. The feature of the week was 
nt that the Woodward Iron Co. will blow 


1 stack at Woodward before this week end 
Crockard said: “We will blow in anothe 


ise we have no iron on yards. There are not 


700 tons between blast furnace and yards 


in the iron business and accommodate ou 
we are forced to resume at a second stac 


ve have turned the corner and that there will 


tantial outward movement of pig iron t 
September.” The Woodward Iron Co. enjoy 
nection of having the only active merchant 


n Alabama at this time. Undoubtedly 
s have decreased during the past month. In spi 
f the unsatisfactory volume of business, furnace opé 
rs are more optimistic than in many months. But 
lesire to realize cash, there would be no $19 iro1 
ist week inquiry was not notable and sales were con 
ned to the noncompetitive South. 


iote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 


Finishing Mills.—The Tennessee company’s operating 


e is the same as for the past six weeks with 

n of doubling production at the tie-plate mill 
eceiving machinery and speeding up at the new 
rks. The rail mill is on normal turn and plate 
it Bessemer and Fairfield average two days a 


W apiece. The total of operations is about 40 per 


nt. The Gulf States Steel Co. is receiving more new 
s than in some time and will resume at its 
mill on Aug. 15. 


i++ 


Coal and Coke.—Demand for coke is intermittent, 


ways in car lots and for rush shipment. Prices 


$6 to $6.50. 





Cast Iron Pipe.—Little new business came in dur 
veek, but several large lettings are expected 


ar future by the high pressure pipe makers. 


$40. The sanitary pipe shops are enjoying 
ess at $40 base. Some pipe i 
ist, the Hammond-Byrd Iron ( 
ipe Co. being the shippers. The movemer 


S 


o. and Bess 


it of Mobile. National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


in Cast Iron Pipe Co. have shipped about 
f h pressure pipe to the Pacific Coast by 


sute in the past week. 


“id Material_—The scrap market is absolutely stag 


mers are most conspicuous Dy thelr a 
fair amount of cast scrap is moving. The 
nominal, 
£ f I £ 
$ 
00 to l 
ee 00to 13 
ight OO te j } 
te 100 to oan 
borings H.n0 to 7 Of 
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by St. Louis melters. 
out an inquiry for 100 tons decided to wait before plac- 


voing to the 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Aug. 2. 


Pig Iron.—The sale was ri ported this week of 200 


tons of Northern foundry iron to a stove factory at 
Quincy, Ill., for prompt shipment, the price not being 
divulged. Several lots of 100 tons each were purchased 


Another local concern that had 


ing the order. A few orders for carloads were placed 


1+ 


during the week. The Commonwealth Steel Co. has an 


inquiry out for two carloads of ferromanganese 


We quote delivered consumers’ vards St. I lis as rv 
laving added to furnace prices $2.80 freight fr Cr 
ind $5.74 from Birminghan 

Northern foundry No. 2 $21.3 $ 

Northern malleable d 

Basic 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The first inquiry of im 
portance from the railroads for some time was brought 
forth this week. It was fron e Missouri Pacific for 
00,000 tie plates fo prompt delivery For a hotel at 
Grand and Lindell avenues, St. Louis, an order for 232 

S f reinforcir g Cars was place 1 with the Laclede 
st | Co The Terminal Railroad Asso ation p aced ar 

! fo. UV rs ( tra k SI es ata pr e said to e 

‘ har c., Pittsburgh The recent de nes have 
not resulted in any increase i1 lilries rde1 How 

y rere seems te TY i ettel fer ng mong the 
rade \ mber ) pr jects re ] 9 
i evelopmer I 

\ ign ind nt n { 
. Ss 
‘\ 


Old Material.—Consumers still decline to entertain 


any proposition and some of the dealers are trying to 
get mills interested in buying old material to lay dow: 
it the prevailing low levels, but without success. It is 
reported that one of the large consumers recently pu 
chased 1500 tons of heavy melting steel, but this has 
not been confirmed. The following railroad lists are 
before the market this week: Pennsylvania System, 


$500 tons: C. C. C. & St. Louis, 3000 tons: St. Louis 


Southwestern, 300 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.1 ynsume! “ = 
iis industrial district and dealers irds i follow 
Per Gross T l 
[ro rails $12.50 to 3 
Stee ral . reroilling 12.00 to 1 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 10.00t T 
telaying rails, standard sect ; 
("as iron cal vheels t ’ 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting stee 150 Laan 
No. I heavy shoveling stee t 
Ordinary shoveling steel 5 to ’ 
Frog switche ind guard cut a t , t 
c) ur indled } ‘ 
Per Ne 
H Vy x } vr : 
iror Lv Da 
I ir ax 
>) il iX 
\\ gt ‘ i 
N I ¥ 
> ° 
~ sr 
re r 
N lea 
} } 
\ ) ] ir 5 
>a ilroad : ! 
Agr itu [ 
I nd fil . f 
Hea road sheet and f 
Ligh 1ilroad é 
| id grat bar 
Machine shop turnings +001 { 
Country mixed iror 6.0 fa 
Uncut railroad xed t 
Horseshoes 100 t 
Railroad brake shoes 7.50 to 


Coke.—A few carload orders for coke are being re- 
ceived, but there is very little business being placed on 


contracts. There is enough local foundry and home con- 
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sumption to take care of the output of the Granite 
City by-product plant. Standard Connellsville beehive 
foundry is quoted at $5 ovens, or $10.04 delivered St. 
Louis, Granite City by-products meeting this price, 
while Laclede by-product foundry is quoted at $11.50 
ovens, or $11.70 delivered in the St. Louis industrial dis- 
trict. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 2. 


lron Ore.—No sales were reported during the week 
and no new inquiry came out. A Buffalo district con- 
sumer released 250,000 tons for shipment, but this 
did not involve any new buying, as the ore will come 
from the consumer’s own mines and from other mining 


companies with which it had long-time contracts. 
Ronllauring +h : + > : 
Following the 10 per cent wage reduction made by 


the Oliver Iron Mining Co. August 1, some of the 
other mining companies plan further wage reduc 


tions this week. With the last reduction, wages of 
common labor employed in the Steel Corporation’s 
mines have been reduced from $4.25 to $3.80 per 
day. Some independent companies are paying $4 
per day for common labor, but uniform wage scales 
have about disappeared among the _ independent 
mining companies in the Lake Superior district. There 
was 30,000,000 tons of Lake Superior ore on docks 
and in furnace yards July 1, according to figures just 
compiled. This is an increase of over 2,000,000 tons 
over June 1, in spite of the light shipments of ore 
and reflects the further decrease in consumption. The 
gain in the amount of ore on hand July 1 compares 
with an increase of 240,000 tons June 1 as compared 


with May 1. The amount consumed in June was ap- 
proximately 1,470,000 tons, a decrease of over 250,000 


ons as compared with May. The June consumptio 
was less than one-third of the amount consumed during 
June, 1920, consumption during that month being over 


1.500.000 tons 


Lake Superior shipments of iron ore during Jul; 
were 4,047,687 gross tons as compared with 3,600,989 
tons during June. The movement to Aug. 1 was 10, 
418,914 tons as compared with 26,079,111 tons during 


the same period last year. 


W a \ } I ( 2 | 
I ’ t St } «) i pe | ny 
VI RB pe ( 
Mesabi 1 | , per ce ron. & 
Pig Iron.—The market continues very dull. Ship 


; 
ping orders are light and indicate little improvement 
in the August consumption, although one interest re 


ports a better volume of shipping orders than a month 


ago. Sales are still limited to small lots. One interest 
reports orders taken during the week aggregating 
1100 tons of foundry iron, mostly in carloads, and 
o:her producers sold only a few car lots. Most of 
he sales were made at $20 for No. 2 uut some of 
he usiness was booked at $20.50. One or two pro- 


ducers are holding firmly to $20 as the minimum, but 
others seem more inclined to meet the Valley district 
price of $19.50. There are reports of quotations as 
low as $19 and if this price has not already been named, 
is believed that a round lot inquiry would bring out 
a $19 quotation. The only new inquiries reported are 
one from the American Radiator Co. for 200 tons of 
foundry iron for its Springfield plant and another for 
a like amount from a Barnesville, Ohio. consumer. As 
a result of the long shutdown of many furnaces, a 
scarcity of certain grades of iron has appeared in 
‘tions. However, other producing centers still 


have large stocks that include iron of all specifications. 


r Nadia aae } } 
Jackson County producers have made another sharp 


price cut on silvery iron and Bessemer ferrosilicon, 
reducing the former $8 a ton and the latter $8.50 a 
ton and making some changes in the differentials, 


particularly in the reduction of differentials on silvery 


ror 


irons 
‘\ ‘ ? ‘ ‘ . 
New qu 1 furnace ire as follows sliver) 
ron bh p ‘ t . 7 Oe cent $26 S$ per cent, $27.50 
1 ent 9G 70 10 per cent $31.50 ll per cent, $34 
12 per cent $36.50 Bessemer ferrosilicor 10 per cent, 
2 2¢ 0 1 } cent E29 KH 12 per cent $43.10 13 per cent 
$47 l4 per « $52.10 
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We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based o ‘ 
new freight rate, there being a 56c. switching charg 
local iron, a $196 freight rate from Valley points, a 
ate from Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham 


Nr re ey ye re ; . $20.46 to $20 
Northern Wo. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 20.50to 214 
Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 ZS 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent. 30. N¢ 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 36.00 to 36 


Coke.—There is very little activity in the ma 
A few car lot sales of standard Connellsville foundry 
coke are reported at $4.50 to $5 per ton. Quota 
on other grades range down to $4. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The improvement p) 
ously noted in the bolt and nut market is holding 
this being largely due to small lot buying by the 
railroads. The New York Central Railroad took bid 
Monday on 9000 kegs of track bolts. The price situa. 
tion is unchanged. While regular quotations are un- 
changed, these represent the top of the market, con 
cessions of 5 to 10 per cent being made on desirable 
orders. Local makers continue to quote rivets at 2.75c, 
for structural and 2.86c. for boiler rivets, but quota- 
tions $2 a ton lower seem common. The rivet market 
is very dull. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of orders and 
inquiries increased somewhat during the week and the 
sentiment in the trade is better. However, orders aré 
only for small lots for immediate requirements. Some 
plants are operating a little better. The Bourne-Fuller 
Co. resumed operations in its Upson Steel plant, Cleve- 
land, Tuesday, starting up two open-hearth furnaces, 
The market is still in a very unsettled condition regard- 
ing prices. Some mills seem inclined to adhere to 
the regular open prices, but desirable orders are still 
bringing out concessions. It is understood that the 
6900 tons of steel bars, plates and structural material 
recently inquired for by the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 
for the Ohio State University stadium and other work 
has been divided between the leading interests and an 
independent mill. However, this, business was not 
placed with the Cleveland sales offices and definite in- 
formation as to the prices finally quoted is not avail 
able here. The price irregularity is most pronounced 
in plates, which are being freely quoted at 1.75c. with 
some mills going to 1.70c. A Cleveland mill took two 
lots of 600 tons each for oil refining work and th 
Ford Motor Co. has placed an additional 509 tons of 
light plates with a Valley mill. A moderate volume 
of stee] bar business is coming out with 1.75c. as the 
generally prevailing price. Quotations on hard steel 
reinforcing bars are 1.75c., but a good inquiry would 
probably bring out a lower price. In a reduction of 
local warehouse prices a 2.40c. mill price has been 
taken as the basis on hoops, although mill prices on 
both hoops and bands are irregular. Hot-rolled strip 
steel is unchanged at 2.35c. to 2.40c. The structural 
market is quiet. The only new inquiry on which bids 
have been taken is for 225 tons for three school bulk 
ings in Elyria, Ohio. 

Sheets.—The demand shows some improvement, but 
a wide range of prices is being quoted. New low prices 
of 2.90c. for black and 3.75c. for galvanized sheets 
have appeared, but the more common quotations are v¢. 
for black, 4c. for galvanized and 2.25c. for blue an- 
nealed. However, a large Valley producer is adhering 
to prices $5 a ton higher. One independent mill 's 
quoting the low prices only for immediate delivery an¢ 
is suggesting to its customers the restoration of the 
plan of allocating material for future shipment 
billed at prices prevailing at the time of delivery. 


Warehouse Bus:ness.—Cleveland jobbers have ' 
duced warehouse prices $3 a ton on steel bars, pilates 
and structural material, following the recent $5 cut 1 
regular mill prices. Similar warehouse reductions 


nas 


have been made on cold-rolled steel, hoops and band 


Jobbers quote steel bars 2.64 plates and st 
shapes, 2,74 No. 9 galvanized wire, 3,50 No 
nealed wire, 3.25¢c No. 28 black sheets. 4.25ce No y 
vanized sheets, 5.25c No. 10 blue annealed sheets t 
3. Be hoops and bands, 3.2% cold-rolled rounds 


flats, squares and hexagons, 4.35« 


Old Material.—There is a little demand for small 


lots of scrap from mills for early requirements, 5 
consumers are not inclined to buy material to /4V 
down in their yards. Prices show no change and some 
of the dealers are inclined to believe that the bottom 
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FS 
a 
reached. A Canton mill during the week pur- 
a . . . 
a 2000 tons of heavy melting steel and a Weirton 
Ri yme shoveling turnings, the latter at $8.75. 
e lealers report offers of $7.25 for machine shop 
for Brackenridge delivery. 
‘te per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards in 
nd vicinity as follows 
neiting steel = $10.50 to $11.00 
s, under ; a 11.50 to 12.00 
s, rerolling 13.00 to 14.00 
s 11.00 to 12.0 
axles 18.00 to 19.00 
osphorus melting scrap 12.50to 13.00 
ngs seane 6.50 to 7.00 
shop turnings : 1.50 to 1.75 
rings and short turnings 6.50 to 7.00 
d steel 6.00 to 6 0 
r | wrought 10.00 to 10.50 
malleable 11.00 to 12.00 
indled sheet stampings 3.50 to 1.01 
Xie turnings S.00 to & 50 
15.00 to 15.50 
isheling ‘ 7.50 to x00 
ge flashings, over 10 in 5.50 to 600 
flashings, under 10 n 6.00 to 6.50 
grate bars 12.75 to 13.00 
12.75 to 13.00 
h OU TH 
Philadelphia 
: PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 2. 
nore difficult to secure pig iron under $20 base 
f would seem that price tendency is upward. Con- 
; ible pig iron has changed hands, one seller report- 
the last two weeks in July has resulted in more 
than for any entire month in a year past. A 
vho made a price of $19.50 for No. 2 X late last 
week has raised his asking price to $21 for this grade. 
g of a considerable tonnage by a pipe maker who 
y senses the bottom of the market has had the 
effect of halting the downward trend. 

More mills are starting up, such as the Phoenix 
Iron Co. and the Schuylkill Iron Works of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co. Two blast furnaces are still con- 
templating blowing out, in which case the market will 

: De tiffened. 

Higher prices are prevailing in the old material 
trade and mills are finding it more difficult to cover at 
the lower prices of a few weeks past. The Lehigh Val- 

road is asking for steel for repairing about 5000 
: t hopper cars. Promising business in plates for oil 
{ tanks has not materialized and the market is 
The lack of transactions in finished material 
difficult the gaging of market values. 
P Pig Iron.—There are some indications that not only 


ttom been reached, but that prices are stiff- 

‘or instance, one furnace, which late last week 

ne No. 2 X iron for $19.50, furnace, is now ask 

r the same grade. It is stated that if but 

re furnace went out of blast, the shortage would 

ind prices tend to rise. Consumption is now 

i y greater than production. Another factor which 
i prices was the purchase by a large pipe com 

f at least 5000 tons in this district, divided among 

aces, three of them getting 1000 tons each, 

securing 2000 tons. Optimism generally pre- 

based for some on a fair volume of actual 

for others on sentiment. One seller reports 
‘Sales for the last half of July were heavier 
iny previous entire month for a year past.” 
. has disposed of 7000 tons in two weeks, chief- 
F indries and pipe makers. Another seller dis 
fr 800 tons in four lots on Monday, the largest 

00 tons. Haines, Jones & Cadbury, Inc., Nor- 


i: Pa., has bought 200 tons of 1.75 to 2.25 sil. 
E. i 100 tons of No. 2 X. A sale of grey forge 
. ade at $20.50, furnace, with freight of $1.82; 


iring low phos sells at $35. 


otations are, wit the exception of thoss 
a on, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
By tes Vy Ving from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
7 
i No. 2 plair 1.75 to 2.25 sil.$20 o $20.7 
N 2X, 2.25.to 2.75 sil 21.35 to’ 22.23 
F No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 si 29.74to 31.74 
. 2X 225 to 2.75 sil 0 74to 32.99 
eastern Pa 21.25 to 22.00 
5 os 2? OO to 23.00 


sa ek hace done 22.00 to 23.00 
w phos. (f.o.b. furnace) 38.00 
ring low phos, (f.o.b, fur- 


35.00 





Ferroalloys.—The rumor persists that a sale of 
ferromanganese was made at $68, though this may 
have been resale material. Scarcity of sales prevents 
a real test of the market. Some domestic furnaces, 
however, name $70 delivered and British material is 
to be had at $70 seaboard, though others still quote 
$75. Spiegeleisen is quoted at $26 or $27. 

Semi-fiinished Steel_—Sheet bars have dropped $3 
per ton to $32, Pittsburgh, along with the decline to 
$30 for rerolling billets and $35 for forging billets and 
$31 for slabs, as mentioned last week. Very few sales 
have been made in these materials. 

Plates.—Plates are soft and sellers freely admit that 
lower than the 1.85c. price can be done. Inquiries for 
oil storage tanks have not resulted in orders and many 
have been withdrawn. Railroad car repair work will 
demand some. The Lehigh Valley railroad is asking 
for material for repairing from 4000 to 5000 steel cars, 
chiefly hopper cars. The Chesapeake & Ohio asks for 
over 50 tons of plates. New warehouses on the river 
at Wilmington, Del., will require a small tonnage. 

Structural Material.—Prices are not being shaded as 
extensively as on plates. The price of 1.85c., Pitts- 
burgh, is being named, but attractive tonnages could 
be purchased for less. About 1000 tons will be required 
‘or warehouses on the Delaware River at Wilmington, 
Del., the Du Pont Engineering Co. having been awarded 
the contract by the Board of Harbor commissioners at 
$1,372,570 for the total construction involved. Of this, 
90,000 will be spent for the fabricated steel. Bids will 
ve opened this week for a bank at Chelsea, Atlant 
City, requiring 200 tons of structural steel. The Chesa- 


peake & Ohio railroad asks for 75,000 lb. of angles 


] 


Bars.—The C. & O. asks for 50,000 lb. of steel bars 


for repair work. There is a present seasonal demand 
for deformed bars for concrete work. The price of 
1.75c., Pittsburgh, is quoted uniformly for both iron 


vars and steel bars. 


Bolts, Nuts and Spikes.—Large bolts are quoted at 


ist less 70 per cent; small bolts at list less 70 and 10 
per cent, but it is understood that the Belmont lron 
Works recently bought 2500 bolts at a concession from 


these discounts. The Philadelphia & Reading has been 
| 


a buyer of a fair amount of material, including bolts, 
nuts, rivets and spikes. 

Sheets.—Blue annealed sheets are quoted openly at 
?.40c. and black sheets at 3.00c., which is a slight de- 
cline from recent prices. The A an W ood lron & Steel 


Co. started up its sheet mills at fair capacity this week 


Old Material.—Prices are apparently on the upward 
wing and a much better feeling exists. Mills are be 


ng required to pay more for heavy melting steel. One 
steel plant is now offering $11 for this grade but is 
not finding many sellers at this figure, though a few 
weeks ago would have had no difficulty in obtaining 
plenty of material. A fair volume of pipe has been 
he Lebanon Valley for $13, de- 
livered. A railroad supply builder 


‘ 


for stove plate for three plants, but has found little 


sold to a plant in 
has been inquiring 


response at the prices it offers. Both stove plate and 


borings are scarce. We quote per gross 


; 


ton delivered 


‘ 


to consumers in the Philadelphia district as follows: 


‘ . 
i ero Ku 

\ . “ . 
{ hee f 
No i d wroug! 
N rd wroug!l 
Ni ge f ( 
Bu shee ( 
N bus} g 
No yusl z 
Tu Z rt ge g 

' s fu ‘ ise) ) 
M 1 bx nes ad tur gs ({ 

furnace use) 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

! ind stee work ise) ) ti 
He ixle turning equ } 
( @ } gs (for ( ner a) on ’ 
Ca t ngs (for ¢ iT : p ) Vo market 
No t ‘ ¢ 
Railroad eg bar ; 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 11.00to 12.00 
R road malleable 15.50 te 16.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pips 

tubes (new specifications) 12.5 ¢ 1200 
RO i es aaa ee =< No market 


Ne SE a ccticvce weedne vu 1oarke 
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Warehouse Business.—A cut in all lines became cf- 
fective last week, bars being reduced from 2.90c. to 
2.75¢., other changes having been made proportionately. 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.75¢c.: iron bars (ex- 
*’ept bands), 2.boe.: round edge ron, Z.9a round edge steel 
iron finis} lL’) in. X % in. 3.05c.; round edge steel plan 
ished SOK tank steel plates, 4-in, and heavier, 2.85 

! plates, 3/16-in., 3.035c.; blue annealed steel sheets 
Ne ( Fase ..65c.; light black steel sheets No =S gage, 
bolo galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage »25c.: square twisted 
ind detormed steel bars, 2.75¢ structural shapes 2S 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.60c.: 3/16-in.. 4.75¢ ne 
£. YOK spring steel t.10c¢ round cold-rolled = stee $20 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.70« steel hoops 
N > gage and lighter, 3.65c.: steel bands, No. 12 gag oO 
3 16-ir inclusive, 3.40¢ iron bands, 3.90c rail i 
ool stee Si Norway iron, 6.50c.; toe steel, 4.50¢ 


San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, July 27. 

Pig Iron.—Dullness prevails in this market on the 
Coast, with actual sales confined to small lots for the 
most part. No very conspicuous transactions have been 
reported lately, but a few carlot quantities of good Bel- 
gian material changed hands at prices ranging from 
about $30 to as high as $33.50, ex ship, San Francisco. 
Poorer grades are quite freely offered, without takers. 
Foundry operations at present are extremely small. 
Those that are not completely shut down are operating 
on a very much restricted schedule. Demand for cast 
ings is almost negligible. 

Coke.—Two inquiries worthy of mention have been 
made during the past few days, one involving 400 tons 
of sacked coke for the account of the Mare Island Naval 
Base. The other is for approximately 200 tons. Be- 
yond these evidences of life, business in coke in this 
market is very quiet, as migkt be expected when foun 
dry activity is on such a small scale. 

Old Material.—Holders of heavy melting steel are 
asking about $9 a gross ton, delivered, but buyers are 
not disposed to take much active interest. Cast iron 
scrap similarly is very dull at around $20 a net ton, 
delivered, and some foundries are offering at a much 
lower price. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—This market has displayed a soft- 
ening tendency of late, and prices are being quoted at 
around $40, against the former market of $45. There 
has been some business in pipe, principally from muni 
cipal sources, since private inquiries are sporadic and 
involve small quantities. Santa Barbara was asking 
for bids on 200 tons of 6-, 8- and 12-in. pipe. Los An- 
geles was in the market for 329 tons of 24-in., and Santa 
Cruz will open bids on Aug. 2 for 93 tons of 8- and 10-in, 
pipe. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In San Francisco and 
environs the situation is one of general disruption and 
inactivity. Labor troubles are still unsettled, especial- 
ly in the building trade circle. At present, moreover, 
there is a good deal of talk of a general sympathetic 
strike tieing up all industries, but the probability of 
its becoming operative is questioned. The marine strike 
is practically dissolved, and coastwise shipping ones 
more is being resumed, making possible the movement 
of steel products to various Coast points. This has 
had the effect of relieving congestion somewhat. But 
the actual steel market is at this time chaotic. There 
have been several inquiries and a few sales, but there 
is no stability to prices. Underbidding has been prev- 
alent. Plates are now around 2c., tidewater, and gal 
vanized sheets 4c., base, Pittsburgh, but these prices 
can hardly be called a market. Last week 300 tons of 
sheets were placed for a Los Angeles firm’s credit, 
and an inquiry from the South for 1000 tons of shapes 
is now pending. A small railroad is understvod to be 
in the market for 2000 tons of each of the sizes 45-, 60 
and 70-lb. rails and complete accessories. There is also 
an inquiry for 100 tons of alloy steel forging billets 
for S. A. E. specifications, together with some interest 
shown in concrete reinforcing bars. 

The Worth Brothers Steel Co., Claymont, Del., is 
operating at about one-half of normal capacity, or at 
the rate of approximately 11,000 tons of finished steel 
plate a month. Both open-hearth mill and rolling mill 
are in service. 
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WORKMEN’S ADAPTABILITY 


German Engineers Discuss Qualifications for 
Blast Furnace, Open Hearth and Other Work 


In discussing the processes developed by Dr. Movie, 
of the Technical High School, of Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many, for testing the vocational fitness of indust 
workers, especially in the steel industry, Dr. Huett 
hain, and engineers Roser and Daiber of the Verei: 
Deutscher Eisenhuttenleute made further pertinent com 
ment, according to Stahl und Eisen, in which the fo! 
lowing was emphasized: 

“The application of vocational fitness tests will un- 
doubtedly be of importance to steel and iron works. As 
in the machine ‘industry, the plants require highly 
qualified and expert labor, the choice of men for which 
should be made with care, especially as the work is 
dificult and involves a frequent change of personnel. 
On account of the attendant heat and dust and other 
unfavorable sanitary conditions, physical fitness is of 
greater importance than even in the machine industry. 
The necessary tests are therefore to be conducted by 
a physician familiar with industrial conditions in their 
plants. 

“Physical fitness ranks with good physique in im 
portance. The melter at the blast furnace must judge 
pig iron and slag by appearance and from the manner 
in which it acts; he therefore requires a sensitive eye 
for color changes and spark formation. His hearing 
must be keen as he must judge of the proper condi- 
tions by the sound of the cooling water in the tuyeres 
and also that of the hot blast. In the interests of 
safety both for workmen and the plant, alertness is 
requisite, even under the soporific influence of the 
heat; it requires, furthermore, that he have presence 
of mind, be free from fear and have the ability to act 
with speed and directness in the face of danger. 

“The requirements are similar for melters at the 
open-hearth furnaces and converters. The open-hearth 
furnace operator must judge the temperature by th 
eye and regulate fuel and air pressure; the operators 
at the converter judge progress that the metal is mak- 
ing by the gases given off. They also require keen 
hearing, alertness and presence of mind. The en- 
gineer in charge of the blowing engines must be able 
to judge the condition of the machinery by sound. 
He must have good eyesight to note signals, also good 
color sense, coupled with alertness and the ability to 
act with presence of mind at unexpected alarm. 

“The roller in rolling slabs and sheets judges the 
requisite pressure by the glow of the billet, requiring 
sensitive eyes for color. In addition alertness and 
quick reaction to danger alarms are necessary. The 
latter qualities must be emphasized in wire mills, where 
the operators must be adept at changing from groove 
to groove on the rolls. The test here includes manual 
dexterity. 

“Crane operators require above all ears sensitive 
to sound; also color sense, presence of mind, quick reac- 
tion in ease of danger. Dexterity is also required in 
manipulation of control levers. Practical tests for 
machinists, lathe operators and locomotive engineers 
are already in use, but for steel workers are still in 
the empirical stages. In these tests moral develop- 
ment and constructive thinking receive considerable 
attention.” 

Engineer Roser shows practical application of tests 
and points for which applicant for position is marked. 
For eye test and ability to judge measurement, the 
following are given: Counting screw threads and gear 
teeth: distinguishing between right and left threads, 
judging sizes of drill holes and centering, selecting 
master keys, selecting taps, bolts, dividing angles and 
estimating degree, plumbing rods and drawing par- 
allels. Similar tests are made for hearing, function- 
ing of the arms and other members, sense of touch, 
memory, judgment, fatigue, etc. Engineer Daiber dis- 
cussed some tests made on applicants at Dortmund. 


‘i 


The Mary furnace, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, went into blast July 30, after having bee" 
out since the first of the year. 
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Freight Rates Wire Rods 
7 ; . — . No. 5 common } . 2 
rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and ome ae, alate 5 ; ; 7 
jucts, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 nd bolt rods and other rods of t iracter, $4 
$0.35 St Pau $0 865 ; os _ 
0.335 | Omaha . OS15 Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
0.35 maha (pipe) i7 id ce y/ it i ! $ bas | 
0.415 Denver 1.35 t l t ) 00 kegs Z lt t pik »-in 
0.295 Denver (wire products) 1.41 .-in nd 7/16-ir $2 7 base f $9 7 hase Boat 
0.24 Pacific Coast 1.665 and |} ge pikes, $3 base er ] rt f ‘ 
0.325 Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.33 cegs nore, f.o.b. Pittsbu Tra t $4 ba | 0 
0.345 | Birmingham 0.76 lb Tie plates, $2 to $2.05 per 
0.38 | Jacksonville ull rai 0.555 
0.475 | Jacksonville rall ind Pp > 
0.815 | water 0.46 Terne Plates 
pe).-. a New Orlear 0.515 Ir é of terne ites are is follows S-Ib. coating 200 
f ¢ b $11.36 ge S- ( ne l ( $11.60 1 Ib 
re var the sateen lnaliae eee onitor & C. 04 46- thle mete fo oh b. coat 
o Denver the minimun oading is 40,000 Ib m . e1f nT) . ee ~ e149 en : ; 
e Pacific Coast on all iron and steel product ng . ‘ 16.50 s0-lb. coating, I 17.8 ». coating 
. - I ( SIS.S0 t0-lb mating l ( SLY_NI re package i 
ictural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib Or fob. Pitts § j +4 . 
the rate applies to a minimum of 50.000 Ib : , ee 
extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carlomds of . 
of 40,000 Ib. On shipments of wrought iron and Iron and Steel Bars 
to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, th« 3+ bar 1.75 fro! tefined | 5 
load is 46,000 Ib On iron and steel items not a , s, 1.79¢, from mill Refined bar iron, 2.25c. to 
the rates vary somewhat and are given in deta ’ ’ . 
lar railroad tariffs Welded Pipe 
; m Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Phil “he f owing discour ire t bbe for carload lo on 
i Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most e Pitt urs USlt ara 
! via the Panama Canal, are as follows Butt 
mn plates. 75 got and muck bars. structur ; 
p plates, (oc. , Ingot ; u . tru Steel Iron 
wire products, including ut or wire i 1 ' i Gal 
hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60 . ; ' - v 
wire rope, cable and strands 31 wire ter n¢ ‘7 hen ‘ : oe 7 
stretchnel Te pipe not over %& n ? } ‘ . L3¢ 
I n diameter, 2'4c. per in. or fraction ; 
All pric per 100 1b. in carload t mir ul - 
. : Le VW 
Structural material 
8 to 15 is channel } to 15 in.: angles, 3 t 60 f 414, 
a or both legs, \4 i tl I ind over, ‘ 
L. Soe 
- > We é 
Wire Products 
iils, $2.75 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and long: [tO %® 
rge-head barbed roofing nails, taking an ady ; ‘ 
of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; brigl ‘ f ) 
d basic wire, $2.50 per 100 Ib annealed to 
6 to 9, $2.50; galvanized wire, $3; galv 
wire, $3.40: galvanized fence staples, $3.4 
ed wire, $2.90 polished fence taples, $2.9 
! Ss, per count keg, $2.35 these prices being ; . . 7 
usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. ed 
ht added to point of delivery, terms 60 days 7 ; 
cent off for cash in 10 davs Discounts on 
: ne e 68 to 70™% per nt off list for carload P 
for 1000-r« ( nd 66 to 68™ pe r Fs ob! 
Pitts) 
Bolts, Nuts znd Rivets Boiler Tubes 
re t 
7 ' ¢ ‘ 1} 4 
5 i ac ‘ . 
; re le ( a ip y \f é 
; es of macl iT) 
s X ¢ 
olled thre 65 ‘ nto ( 
: 70 pe nt off 
‘ 1 head f ndip nt off ? 
20} ent ext 
: c. and t. nu [ «4 aichd Sheets 
el ZA f ‘ I 
Y x } Y $4.66 off li t 
| $4 off | 
ae 4 ff | B 
or hex ut upped $4.25 off | ‘ LI 
nut \ : ’ ’ 
sive U.S. S...80, 1 cent off q 
5. A. Bi... cece sau, 10, 10 and 10 per ce , 
[ S. S. and S. A. E } { tled, O 
70,10, 10 and 10 per cent off Lb | : 
es SO and 10 per cent off N 9 9 i x } , 
ulk 80,10 and 2%, per cent off st NI ,0 | y 5 
4 65, 10 and 10 per cent off list No f 10—3.1 ‘ { 
1¢ c Ni ’ , 
i Fy Head ¢ Q g Galva 
70 per cent of ( Ce per LI 
; t 70 per cent off list Nos. 1f d l f N ¢ 70—3.95 
Nos ) > N gF ' 
Set Scere 8 — . —4.1 
Nos \ ) 00—4.2 
ler TO and » 70 and 10 per cent off t Nos 7 7 f N 4 96—4 50 
i 70 per cent off list Nos -. Ni 1.50—4.7 
Rivets Tin-Mill Black Plate 
per Ib. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets in Cents per Lb Cents per Lb 
-oc. extra to buyers not under contract: small Nos. 1 ind if 2 80—3.05 No ! ) ,00~2 295 
neous lots less than two tons, 25c. extra: less Nos, 17 to 21 2.85-—3.10 No ’ 5—3 30 
it a size or broken Kegs. 50c extra Nos. 22 to 24 2.90-3.1 No , 05—3.30 
carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh Nos. 25 to 27 2.95-—3.2' Nos ) ind 31 3.10-—3.40 
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eens 
| | Non-Ferrous Metals 


LED LANL THONGS AORASRAEETDROOROREEPORSEOHONUEOED OREO SUED EO DORUCD OO ON RRO RE DOE ROREERREOERNEEERE REECE DEES: 


The Week’s Prices 


( { be rou I Kat Le \ 
Cop] N \ Y« t Lue 4 
Tir 
ctro New New St New Ss 

Jul; Lal l ( ork \ l Y« Lou 

27 ] i t j 17 } 

«Ss Oo ‘ } } } 

29 S { 

3 1 . { 
Aug 

l ri ‘ $0) 1.21 


New York 
NEw YorK, Aug. 2. 


There is no activity in 


and 
De- 


yrices are 
I 


any of the markets 
prices, except those for copper, are fairly steady. 
mand for copper is extremely light and 
lower. The tin market is only moderately 
The lead market 
Demand for zinc is still 
little easier. 


active at 


intervals. continues and firm. 


small 


quiet 


very and prices are 


Copper.—The sale of speculative and other lots of 
electrolytic copper in the latter part of July resulted 
in bringing the whole market down to the 
in weeks. A few of the small producers 
the market which may be quoted at 12c., delivered, or 
11.75c., New York, for August delivery, but the amount 
of metal sold at these prices is exceedingly small, most 


lowest leve 


tino 
‘tin 


are meé 


consumers having no need volume 
of exchange holding back most of the foreign demand. 
Some 


to purchase and the 


of the large producers will not entertain busi 
ness at than 
port a slightly 


guration of the 


less 12.50c., delivered. 
firmer market to-day, due to the in 
new month and elimination of 
part of the copper held in weak or speculative hands. 
Most of the producers of Lake copper are out of the 
market and it is difficult to quote values, an appraisal 
ig 12c., New York, or 12.25c 


Some sellers re 


au- 
a large 


beir 


.. delivered, nominal, 


for early delivery. It is interesting to note that offi 
cial statistics of exports of refined coppel show that 
with the 11 months ended with May, this year, Ger- 
many took about 27 per cent, which compares with 


1913. 
many now ranks as the largest foreign buyer of Ameri 
can copper and it that, of the total take 
in the last 11 per cent was purchased in the 
first five this year 


‘ 
99 e 1 . ‘ 
oo per cent of her snare of the exports in Gel 
is also a fact 
months, 70 
months of 


Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake 
per for the month of July, based on daily quotations in 
THE IRON AGE, 12.59%c. The 
electrolytic copper was 12.46c. 


For the part the market has been ex 
ceedingly quiet, with the exception of July 27, when 
a fair in future shipment of tin 
done, amounting to 200 to 250 Consumers 
fairly heavy b 
London 


cop 


was average price of 


Tin. 


most 


business Straits was 


tons. were 
Because of the bank holiday in 


y the market here was quiet and has 


uyers. 
yesterda 
continued so to-day, with quotations largely nominal. 
Straits tin is quoted to-day at 26.50c., New York. Lon 
don quotations to-day are practically the same as those 
of a week ago, spot standard being quoted at £158 10s., 
future standard at £160 10s. and spot Straits at £159 
per ton. Deliveries into consumption for July are re- 
ported as 1525 tons with 1721 tons in stocks on July 31 
and 800 tons being landed. Imports for the first seven 
months of this year are returned at 10,418 tons against 
31,613 tons for the first seven months of 1920. 

Lead.—There 


part of 


appears to be more disposition on 
the independent sellers to offer lead and the 
result is that more metal has been offered than current 
inquiries call for. While the leading interest continues 
to quote 4.40c., both New York and St. Louis, the out- 


side market is quiet at 4.40c., New York, and 4.20c., 
St. 


Louis. 
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Zine.—Some prime Western zinc is being off 
at 4.20c., St. Louis, or 4.70c., New York, which we q 
as the market for early delivery. Demand conti: 
spasmodic and confined to small lots on which n 
producers in this market quote 4.25c., St. Louis, 
4.75c., New York. 


Antimony.—The market is lifeless with whol 
lots for early delivery obtainable as low as 4.60c., 
York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pur 
quoted by the leading interest at 24.50c., f.o.b. p 
in wholesale lots for early delivery, while the san 
grade from foreign sources can be procured as low 
21c., New York. 

Old Metals.—The market is sluggisn and values 


slightly off. 


Dealers’ selling prices are nominally 
follows: 


Ce 
Per 

Copper, heavy and crucible : 1] 
Copper, heavy and wire 10.7 
Copper, light and bottoms. 9.6 
Heavy machine composition 10.0 
Brass, heavy ‘ 6.7 
Brass, light . ; 3 D4) 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings S04 
No. 1 vellow rod brass turnings 1.7 
Lead, heavy } 
Zine 
Lead tea 


Chicago 

AuG. 2.—Copper, lead and spelter are lower. Ther 
is almost no demand. We quote Lake copper at 12.75 

carload lots; tin, 28c. to 28.50c.; lead, 4.30c.; s 
ter, 4.30c.; antimony, 7.50c. On old metals we quot 
Copper wire, 7c.; crucible shapes, 7c.; copper clips, 
copper bottoms, 6c.; red brass, 6c.; yellow brass, 4.50 
lead pipe, 2.50c.; zinc, 1.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 17c.; t 
foil, 18c.; block tin, 20c. All buying prices for less 
than ecarload lots. 


pe 


St. 


Consumers of non-ferrous metals are 


Louis 
AuGc. 1— 


ing virtually nothing and the markets are extremel) 
dull. Lead is quoted at 4.20c. and zine at 4.20c., 
lots. We quote Lake copper car lots at 12.735 
12.98%4¢c.; tin, 27.36c., and antimony, 5.38%ec. On 


metals we quote: Light brass, 3.50c.; heavy yellow 


brass, 5c.; heavy red brass, heavy copper and coppe! 
wire, 7.50c.; light copper, block tin, 


6.50¢.: 20c.; tit 
foil, ; .; tea lead, 2c. alun 


18¢e.; zinc, 2.75c.; z 
num, Yc 


lead, 3c 


GREAT OUTPUT 


Industries Made a New 
Record in 1920 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 1.—Allegheny county industries 
in 1920 produced manufactures having a value 0! 
$2,580,915,800, approximately $680,000,000 more tha! 
the value of 1919 products and $250,000,000 greate! 
than in 1918, when a county record was established, 
according to figures made public recently by Secretary 
of Internal Affairs Woodward following completion 0! 
a survey of industrial Allegheny by the Bureau of 5ta- 
tistics and Information of the Pennsylvania Depart 
ment of Internal Affairs. The figures show that thert 
were employed in the county last year 243,335 persons 
In 1919 there were 221,621 employed and in 1918 252, 
458 


Allegheny County 


Metal production in Allegheny county last yea! 
was the greatest in the country, the value being $1.9" 
619,300, of which $1,526,293,900 represented primary 
metal products. Secondary products were worth 
325,400. Iron and steel ingots were worth $317,655,00¥ 
The metal trades last year gave employment to 146, 24 
persons, who were paid an aggregate of $279,304,100. 
Capital invested in metal plants was $701,083,300 It 
1919 metal production was worth $1,448,495,400 Ir 
that year there were 126,479 persons employed w' 
were paid $202,914,500. Capital invested in 1919 was 
$515,624,600. 


S46Y,- 
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. RELGIAN MARKET DULL 


ic Union with Luxemburg Opposed— 
‘rices Continue to Slump—French and 
German Competition 
(By Aerial Mail to London) 


eROI, BELGIUM, July 19.—Although the Comite 
ippointed by the Belgian and Luxemburg 
ts has been studying the proposed economic 
ns union between Luxemburg and Belgium 
than six weeks very little headway seems 
nn made. It is realized that the opening of 
would doubtless result in cut-price competi- 
present duty averages 30 fr. per ton on 
steel. Moreover, the danger of increased Ger- 
petition presents a grave aspect. Should the 
ne about, it is argued, there is nothing to 
German capital from moving to Luxemburg and 
works there, where, under the cloak of 
enterprises, the Belgian market could be 
vith cheap material. 
cent establishment of the Societe Luxem- 
pour Enterprises Electriques, a branch estab- 
of the German Allgemeine Elektrizitaets 
aft, clearly shows that German industry is 
Luxemburg as a field for regaining her 
he world’s markets. This would, of course, 
method for circumventing the 26 per cent 
on German goods by the Entente. 


More Plants Close 


drifting from 
sight. More 


The general situation to be 
to worse, with no improvement in 

ave had to down lately, including the 

F steel works of the Cockerill while the 
ince-Longdoz Co. is also contemplating a shut 


seems 


close 


concern, 


f its steel works. A faint ray of hope for a 
i il of the international iron market is offered by 
‘lusion of the miners’ strike in the United 


German competition has, for the time being 
somewhat formidable as German 
pulating longer terms of delivery, but in 
producers are still struggling to hold 


} 
ecome iess 


belpiar 


gaining ground 
consid ‘rable 


and more the conviction is 
must come from a 
tion. Industrial circles are estimating that 
but in face 


vement 


wage cut 
opposition of labor, opinion as to the 
f carrying through a reduction on that 
what divided. It appears that labor would 
onsent to a substantial reduction provided 
nment liberal unemployment 


will be necessary, 


guarantees a 


Pig Iron Continues to Slump 


effects of the removal of control fron 
ron and semi-finished products found ex 
efforts by 
business as possible betore French com- 
ippeared. Quotations for foundry iron were 
ton, while £7 was asked a few weeks ago. 


lesperate producers to get as 


k vy prices were apparently quoted by over 
lucers, since the average prices ruling 
the past week were £5.10 c.if. United 
rnace coke has been reduced to 110 fr., 


‘ke, to 145 fr. and special grades to 150 fr. 
in No. 3 has receded to 205 fr., basic, to 
fr., at furnace. Against these, Luxemburg 
is offered at 195 fr. per ton, f.o.b. Belgian 

1 Lorraine iron as low as 180 to 185 fr. 
of fact, plants are accepting almost any 
fee] disposed to pay. Germany is 
jegeleisen, 10 to 12 per cent, at 1825 to 
ton. British hematite prices are harden- 
iotations being £7.5 to £7.10, c.i.f. Antwerp. 


sumers 


Semi-Finished Material Stationary 


,Y 


in prices compared with quotations dur- 
weeks is not considerable. Average quota- 
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tions on basic Bessemer steel during the past 10 days 
were as follows: 
| ver Metric Ton 
Ingots 27) to 280 
Ki 
i 
esl ) j 


Lorraine producers 
about 275 fr. 


are actively pushing cogged 


blooms at per ton. 


Finished Material Drops 


The slump in prices proceeds almost automatically 


week by week, bar iron now having passed the 400-fr. 
level; 385 to 395 fr. is named for No. 2 wrought iron, 
385 to 415 fr. for No. 3, and 400 to 405 fr. for soft 


379 to 390 fr. for 
export 


are S50 to 


is offered as low as 
Antwerp, while th: 
3 wrought 
respectively. 


The latter 
export, f.o.b. 


steel. 
quotations for 
Nos. 2 and 395 fr. and 385 
to 410 fr., Hoops nave slightly recov- 
ered from the heavy drop of last 


iron 
from 625 fr. 
to 550 fr., a slightly better demand bringing the price 
to 575 fr. again. The sheet market under the pressure 
of French and Luxemburg offers showed 
We quote basic sheets No. 6. U. S. f 
export at 485 to 495 fr., but Lorraine and Luxemburg 
mills are naming 450 to 460 fr. and 455 to 470 fr., 
f.o.b. Antwerp, respectively. 
Exports of boiler plates to the 
veloped favorably, but are now 
competition, the Germans 
of £13.10 to £14, c.i-f. 


week 


a weaker tone. 


standard gage for 


United Kingdom de- 
meeting keen German 
cutting quotations 


g Belgian 
Glasgow, by 30 to 40s. per ton. 


Rail Market Slightly Active 

The La Providence company was awarded an Argen- 
order for 8000 a price of 469 fr. per 
ton and another works is just reported to have booked 
an order for 10,000 tons of rails at 460 fr., c.i.f. Bra- 
silian port. Generally rail export quotations are from 
160 to 475 fr. per ton. The Chilean 
inquiring for about 1200 tons of tool and spring steel, 
and other material for its railroads. In 
market, orders for heavy shapes are particu- 


tine rail tons at 


Government 1s 


nlat ste 
piates, etc., 


the beam 


larly sought and mills are accepting offers as low as 
080 fr. per ton compared with the ruling price of 400 
to 410 fr. There are indications that the wire market 


may also be affected by the general depression, though 
| maintained at 15s. per cwt., f.o.b. 
bringing £1. 


Katanga 


an order with inland works for 90 cars of 40 tons each 


prices for nails are 
Antwerp, plain bright wire 


) 
The Belgian Congo 


> ‘ond nl: 
Railroads have pla ed 


totaling in value about 3,000,000 fr 


Increased Activity at Youngstown 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, ’ stee] 
chedule this week 
While 


veheve the current 


Aug. 2.—Valley iron and 
plants are on the heaviest production 


ince January, reflecting improved demand. 


ome manufact inclined to 


lrers are 


movement is simply a spurt and will recede, others ex- 
press the hope that it may be the beginning of the up- 
turn that shall carry the industry back to normal. After 
being idle since May 24 Mary blast furnace at Lowell- 
Ohio, of the l Hoop Co., Sharon 


Pa., has been started. its first cast on 


ville, Sharon Stes 
The stack 
All Bessemer departments of in- 
dependent interests and the 


made 
Monday of this week. 


Carnegie Steel Co. are ac- 
‘ i f ce awl inna 4 1 j 
tive, 26 of 66 open-hearth furnaces are melting, while 
60 of 105 sheet mills in the Mahoning Valley are under 
power, the largest number since early in 
mills of the Republic Iron & Ste 


ated after a long suspension. 


the year. Bar 
| Co. are being oper- 
Hoop, band and strip 
steel production shows an improvement this week 

With the relighting of Mary furnace, seven of 46 
stacks in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys are in 
two being operated in the Ohio Works battery 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., two in the East Youngstown 
group of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and one 
each of the Republic company and the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., The Sharon company has 160,000 tons of ore on 
hand which is to be worked off. Since the furnace has 
been suspended the company has purchased its pig 
iron requirements from Valley steelworks interests. An 
inquiry which it had put out for 2000 tons of basic has 
been withdrawn in view of the operation of its 
furnace. 


blast, 


own 
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| <==: | | Mr -Ghe geet Mies mie be fee ee teen at 
: | PERSONAL : his office in the Stambaugh Building, Youngstown. {1j< 
: | : condition has improved, however, to such an extent that 
Breer j_ he left on Monday of this week for Atlantic Gity, wher. 


Charles J. Hunter, vice-president and treasurer 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., has been named to succeed 
John Duncan as president of the company. Mr. Hunter 
has been associated with the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. 
for many years, and has served in practically every 
capacity from clerk to the highest executive office in 
the company. Mr. Duncan was tendered a farewell 
reception at the Wheeling Company Club, Wheeling, 
W. Va., on July 29, by the former associates and was 
presented a diamond stickpin. He is to become presi- 
dent of the Illinois Co., a holding corporation with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, controlling coal lands, iron ore 
mines and railroad lines. 


George E. Harris has resigned as general manager 
of sales of the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, in order 
to engage in the steel business for himself in Detroit, 
and has made connections 
with some important pro- 
ducers covering practical- 
ly all lines of steel. He 
will specialize on_ strip 
steel, sheets, tubing, steels 
of special analysis of car- 
bon and alloy steels. Mr. 
Harris has spent 30 years 
in the’ steel industry, 
starting as water boy in 
the Pacific Rolling Mills 
in San Francisco, of which 
his father was one of the 
organizers. A large por- 
tion of this time was spent 
in the operating end of the 
industry. His last opera- 
tive job was_ division 
superintendent of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Co., New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia, where he had 
charge of the company’s forge and axle shop and bar 
mill. He also served as superintendent of A. Finkle 
Sons, Chicago, and was associated with other mills in 
their operating departments. In the sales end of the 
steel business, he spent several years with the Peter A. 
Frasse Co., Buffalo, in charge of its steel department 
and was also director of sales of the Hawkridge Broth- 
ers Co., Boston, resigning that position to become as 
sociated with the Falcon Steel Co., During the war, he 
was an approval officer in the finance department of 
the air service. 


Alfred J. Eichler, vice-president Walworth Inter- 
national Co., sailed July 26 on the Aquitania for Eng- 
land and the important cities on the Continent. Early 
in September he plans to leave England for Buenos 
Ayres, returning to New York by way of other East 
Coast cities, arriving in New York late in November 





GEORGE E. HARRIS 


R. K. Swift has resigned from the Ingersoll-Rand 


Co. after eight and a half years as manager of the 


New England saies branch office and a previous 10 
years as a salesman for that company. He will take 
a much-needed rest at his camp at East Weymouth, 
Mass. 


J. P. Keene, president and general manager of the 
Youngstown Tank & Boiler Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
assumed the duties of W. H. Heywood, who has re- 
signed as vice-president and treasurer. A successor 
will not be elected to Mr. Heywood until the first of 
next year. Prior to becoming identified with the 
Youngstown Tank & Boiler Co. 18 months ago, the lat- 
ter was in the sales department of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 


Joseph G. Butler, Jr., is slowly convalescing from 
the effects of an accident over a year ago when he was 
struck by a motor truck near his home in Youngstown, 


he will stop at the Traymore Hotel during August 
possibly longer. 


Joseph Wolf, president Cincinnati Electrical Too! 
Co., arrived in New York July 30, having complete 
a trip through England, Belgium, France and Holla 
where he visited his selling connections. He fon 
business extremely quiet in his line because of th 
severe German competition. 


Roy Davey, who has been manager of the Detroit 
branch for the American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
has been given larger responsibilities at the main office 
of the corporation at Springfield, Mass. He is now act- 
ing as manager of the manufacturers’ trade department 


A. W. L. Gilpin, who has been manager of the Mi! 
waukee branch and assembling plant of the Ford Moto) 
Co., has been promoted to district manager, in charge 
of branches at Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis and Louisville. 


Floyd E. Meeks, for the past four years Pittsburgn 
district manager of the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co., has been transferred from the sales to th 
service department of the company, with headquarters 
at Montour Falls, N. Y. Mr. Meeks will have charge 
of service, erection and repairs. His successor in the 
Pittsburgh office is W. C. Minier, formerly connected 
with the Pittsburgh office and who for the past few 
years has been in charge of the Cleveland office of the 
company. It is the intention of the company to com- 
bine the Cleveland and Pittsburgh offices, with Mr. 
Minier in charge. 


Frank S. Spencer, 1265 Boylston Street, Boston, has 
been appointed representative of the Witherow Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, for the sale of variable section rolled 
products in the New England district. 


H. Voges, Jr., has resigned as vice-president and 
general manager of the Webster & Perks Machine Tool 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Percy Tetlow has been appointed director of indus- 
trial relations of Ohio, being made a member of the 
cabinet of Gov. Harry L. Davis, a recently enacted 
State law providing for a governor’s cabinet. Mr. Tet- 
low is a native of Washingtonville, Ohio, and has been 
very active in labor union affairs. 


I. W. Hawes, New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn., automatic screw machines, has returned from a 
nine months’ trip to Europe. 


O. K. Carpenter, superintendent New England Stee! 
Castings Co., Springfield, Mass., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as salesman for the Electric Steel Prod 
ucts Co., Turners Falls, Mass., steel castings and tools. 


Charles E. Hildreth, who recently resigned from 
the Morgan Grinder Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
appointed receiver for the Springfield Screw Machinery 
Corporation, Fitchburg, Mass. 


H. F. Boersma, of The Hague, Holland, sailed from 
New York July 30 on the Rotterdam. He has just 
completed a trip around the world during which he 
studied the latest developments in steel building con- 
struction. He is prominent in building contracting 
in Europe, among other things, having built the Peac: 
Palace at The Hague. 


Henry Dreses, Dreses Machine Tool Co., Cincinnat, 
left New York July 30 for a visit to Europe to be gone 
until early in October. 


W. N. Dickinson, for some years identified with the 
elevator business, including the Otis and Standaré 
Plunger companies, and during the war attached to 
the Ordnance Department of the U. S. Army, has 
opened an engineering office in the Aeolian Building, 
New York, to specialize in the handling of materials. 
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e cointed Head of Heavy Machinery 


A . . . . 
& Industrial Division 
rs .SHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Walter H. Rastall, of Day- 


a mechanical engineer and marine draftsman, 
had extensive experience with iron and steel 
chinery manufacturing interests and has served 
: ferent capacities for the Government, took up his 
; ast Friday as chief of the heavy machinery 
n of the Department of Commerce. This is one 
new divisions provided for by Congress recently 
the export industries act, and Mr. Rastall was 
ed for his new position by Secretary of Commerce 
rt Hoover because of the practical experience 
g road knowledge Mr. Rastall has in the machinery 


in Burlingame, Kan., Mr. Rastall is 41 years 

e, and obtained his pri- 
and preparatory school 
g in Chicago and at 
Hebron Academy, Hebron, 

* M This was followed by a 
"i se of three years in civil 
neering with electrical 
electives at the University 
§ of Maine and a course of two 
p vears in mechanical engineer- 
with electrical electives 


: at Cornell University. He 
E was given the degree of me- 

chanical engineer in 1904. 
, He also took a course in 


naval architecture. 
Previous to graduation, 
Mr. Rastall was engaged as 
a marine draftsman with the 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., 
and the Eastern Shipbuilding 
2 Co., New London, Conn., and 
; as chief draftsman with the Latrobe Steel & Coupler 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. His first for- 
eign experience covered the period from 1904 to 
ll, inclusive. As resident engineer of the Ameri- 
Trading Co. at Kobe, Japan, Mr. Rastall was 
responsible for the engineering and commercial fea- 
tures of a business involving the sale of American 
lustrial machinery to Japanese buyers and increased 
company’s business from practically nothing to 
$900,000 annually. The concern represented about 20 
\merican machinery manufacturers, including the 
\llis-Chalmers Co., the Ingersoll-Rand Co., Henry R. 
: Worthington, Erie City Iron Works and the Jewel 
Export Filter Co. In this work, Mr. Rastall handled 
irge variety of equipment, mining machinery, pump- 
machinery, power plant equipment, gas engines, 
plants, water works, paper mills, cement making 
inery, railroad and shipyard supplies, steam en- 
gines and boilers and many other lines. He is credited 
th having installed the first mechanical filter plants 
for municipal supplies in China, Korea and Japan, 
ant at Kyoto, Japan, being an unusually important 
taking. The largest single contract Mr. Rastall 
included the building and completely equip- 
c ping of a plant at Formosa requiring 500 tons daily 
ir cane whose juices were converted into white 
rhis involved the delivery of about 2000 tons 

hinery. 


WALTER H. RASTALL 


iddition to miscellaneous engineering work in 

ed States, Mr. Rastall was sales engineer for 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation from 

‘o 1917. As a war measure, he joined the Bureau 
raft Production in March, 1917, as aeronautical 
al engineer and was given charge of produc- 
the Dayton district, extending from Buffalo to 
{ tv 


| 


October, 1918, the Department of Commerce re- 
Mr. Rastall to leave the Bureau of Aircraft 
to investigate the markets for industrial 

in the Far East. This was started at once 

as involved visits to practically every port in Asia 
Karachi and Bombay to Yokohama, including 
the Dutch East Indies and the Philippine 
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WILLIAM ROBERT PARK, consulting engineer Hancock 
Inspirator Co., Boston, died July 29 at the Morton 
Hospital, Taunton, Mass., following an operation. Mr. 
Park was born in Brooklyn, Aug. 19, 1831. An orphan 
at the age of ten, he became a helper in a machine shop 
at North Scituate, Mass. While in his twenties Mr. 
Park was made superintendent of the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine Co. plant, Boston, and remained with 
the firm until it dissolved in 1876, when he was made 
manager Hancock Inspirator Co., Boston. The Gov- 
ernment presented him a gold medal for his mechanical 
achievements. He was a member of the A. S. M. E. 
He is survived by a daughter and two sons, Charles F. 
Park, professor engineering department Massachusetts 
Institute Technology, and W. R. Park, Jr., engaged in 
conducting a business established at Taunton by his 
father. 


WILSON L. FENN, president Fenn Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., special machinery, and one of the incor- 
porators of Taylor & Fenn Co., that city, machine 
tools, died July 26 at the Charter Oak Private Hospital, 
Hartford, after a short illness, in his sixty-third year. 
Mr. Fenn was born at Plainville, Conn. As a young 
man he was employed by the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford. Later he was superintendent Woodward & 
Rogers, that city, and in 1900 established the Fenn 
Machinery Co. In 1907, the Phoenix Iron Works and 
the Fenn Machinery Co. combined under the firm name 
of Taylor & Fenn Co. In 1914 Mr. Fenn severed his 
connection with that company and the next year, with 
his son, formed the Fenn Mfg. Co. He is survived by 
this son, Wilson A. and a daughter, Mrs. Stephen G. 
Pierce, Hartford. 


WILLIAM PAUL SIEBERT, Jr., Eastern sales manager, 
the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., died July 29, 
in Roswell, N. M., where he had gone for his health. 
He was the oldest son of William P. Siebert, assistant 
general manager of sales, the Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and was born in Pittsburgh about 31 years ago. 
Prior to assuming the position of Eastern sales man- 
ager for the Weirton Steel Co., he had been attached 
to the Clarksburg and Weirton plants of that company. 
He had a wide acquaintance in steel and tin plate trade 
circles. 


WILLIAM T. HoFsess, New York sales representa- 
tive of the Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn., spring 
manufacturer, met death by drowning Monday night, 
July 25, while in swimming at Lake Compounce, Conn. 
Mr. Hofsess was born in New York July 25, 1885, and 
on moving to Bristol entered the employ of the Bristol 
Brass Co. in 1900, holding the position of assistant 
superintendent when he left there. In 1916, he entered 
the sales force of the Wallace Barnes Co., and made 
many friends among manufacturers with whom he 
came in contact. 


per reeen Hee 


Islands. The trip recently was completed and the re- 
port on the investigation is in course of preparation. 

Mr. Rastall will study especially the problems con- 
nected with the marketing of American heavy machin- 
ery throughout the world. It is the view of department 
officials that the situation in this respect is unusually 
attractive at this time, owing to the strong nationalistic 
spirit which the experiences of the war have created in 
many countries. This spirit, it is pointed out, is mani- 
festing itself particularly in Latin-America and the Far 
East where the business men have learned the dangers 
of complete dependence on outside sources for essential 
industrial supplies. As a result, department officials 
believe that the potential market for American heavy 
machinery is promising and the hope is expressed that 
the work of this new division may be instrumental in 
the sale of much American equipment of this character 
in industrializing the less developed countries of the 
world. 


’ 
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JAPANESE BUYING CONTINUES 


Small Orders for Sheets, Structural Material and 
Rails—German Quality Is Improved— 
Welded Steel Ship Launched 


New York, Aug. 2.—Purchases from foreign mar- 
kets, although small, are beginning to be steady and 
would probably be more numerous if prices were suffi- 
ciently lower to compete with European material, c.i.f. 
foreign ports. German quotations are but slightly 
affected by the special import barriers against Ger- 
man material erected by various of the allied nations, 
as such taxes are paid by the German Government 
instead of the manufacturer or exporter. 

Japanese buyers continue to place small orders in 
the United States, but considerable purchasing of Ger- 
man material is reported, the Japanese claiming that 
the quality and workmanship is improving. Sheet buy- 
ing continues, but although the total of recent pur- 
chases by Japan in this country is fairly large, prac- 
tically all purchases have been of black Sheets, Nos. 28 
to 31 gage, the heavier sheets being placed with British 
makers, which are not in a position to quote as advan- 
tageously on the lighter gages as the American mills. 
Low prices are insisted upon by Japanese buyers. 

One exporter in New York, who recently quoted a 
price to Japan, based on $43 per ton, Pittsburgh, for 
a tonnage of 35-lb. rails, including splice bars, bolts 
and plates, was informed that a quotation about 15 
per cent lower had been received. A bid of 1.65c. per 
lb., Pittsburgh, on an inquiry for 800 tons of bars to 
be rolled to specifications was also turned down by a 
Japanese buyer, who stated that the price was too 
high. An inquiry is now in the market from Japan 
for about 430 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
which will probably be awarded some time this month. 
One Japanese exporter recently booked an order for 
about 630 tons of 80-lb. rails for the South Manchurian 
Railroad. 

An inquiry calling for mild steel, wrought iron and 
wire for use in the construction of a wharf in New 
Zealand has been received by the Marchand Export & 
Import Co., 220 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
\ll material supplied, however, must be of Canadian 
manufacture. The Strong & Trowbridge Co., 17 Bat 
tery Place, New York, is handling a small order for 
hollow stay steel. 


Electric Welded Ship Launched 
An entirely electrically welded ship was recently 
launched from the vards of the Electric Welding Co., 
Goteborg, Sweden. The ship, which is 52 ft. 6 in. long 
with a beam of 13 ft. 1%. in. and a diatt of 3 ft. 6 in., 
is built of steel plates 0.28 in. thick on the bottom and 


0.25 in. thick on the sides. Some of the plates are 
overlapped, while others, particularly those on the sides, 
are welded edge to ¢ lige. It is reported that the 


welded sides were found stronger and lighter thar 
riveted connections and less plating was required. 


New Chinese Iron Mining Company 

It is reported from Japan that a bridge, largest in 
the Orient, is projected across the Sumida River, con 
necting the Ryogoku railroad station with the Mansei- 
bashi elevated railroad station. Actual work on the 
bridge will not be started until 1925. Arrangements 
are being made in Shantung for the incorporation of 
the Yu Tung Mining Co. with an initial capital of 
$20,000. The head office of the company will be at 
Tsinanfu. It is intended to operate deposits of 70 per 
cent iron ore at Chinkiang. Although the capital stock 
of the company is small, the recently organized Lishan 
Coal Mining Co., near Fuchow, formed with a capital 
of $50,000, was later increased to $250,000. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Central Steel 
Co., National Pressed Steel Co. and Massillon Rolling 
Mill Co. to consider the proposed consolidation of the 
three companies will be held Aug. 4, having again been 
postponed to secure the assent of a greater number 
of stockholders. The management is desirous of hav- 
ing as nearly as possible a 100 per cent approval of 
the merger. 
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STEEL CORPORATION PRICES 


Chairman Gary Says Reductions Were Made to 
Meet Those of Independents 


When his attention was called to an article which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of Aug. 2, and 
he was asked to make comment, Judge Gary repli: 

“The statement published in the Wall Street Journal 
Aug. 2 concerning prices of steel products is 
stantially correct, with the modification that our sub- 
sidiaries have not made any reductions except to meet 
the prices of leading independent manufacturers, 
Prices generally would seem to have reached the low 
point, as many, if not most, of the manufacturers 
at present selling below the cost of production.” 

The article published by the Wall Street Journal 
is as follows: 

The United States Steel Corporation, although mal 
official announcement of a new price schedule, is 
the new low prices quoted by independent producers on 
products and appears to be setting the pace in at k 
product Reports of this have been contained in nev 
patches for some time and, in the past week, the corp 
has sent letters to its customers quoting prices on va 
products from $3 to $10 a ton below the official pr 
July 5. 

In most cases, the new prices meet the late price 
independents, but tin plate, which is now quoted at 
100-lb. box (coke), went below the independent level 
a box and has forced several of the independents to 


their quotations The Steel Corporation's price on 
as of July 5 was $5.75 a box 
Other reductions were in steel bars to $1.75 per 
from the July 5 price of $1.90, in plates to $1.85 per 
from $2, in black sheets to $3.25 per 100 lb. from $3 
in galvanized sheets to $4.25 per 100 Ib. from $4.50 
prices, of course, have been quoted by a number of the 
ndents for several weeks 
It may be idded that these prices are only for 
nvolving fairiy large tonnages But it is reported 
orders are sufficiently attractive, an even better pric 
l made 
Following table gives a comparison of some of 
rices with the prices officialiy quoted on July on A 
a the It rial Board p 
Indu 
New bow 
Price Ju ) April13 Pri 
Pin plat Po.20 $5.75 $6.25 $7 
Pat 1.4d 1.40 2 10 
bites 1.85 2 00 2.20 Zt 
(saulvanized ieet 1.25 L50 00 
Black heets 25 3 50 100 
Thi lowering of prices bears out predictions 
observers of the stee trade that, after July 5, ther vou 
“ib b no further official cutting « prices. b 
price would b mad as tim Went on, that wot 
I i in Ss 
Reports from various trade nters for the past te 
ted out ; increase in inquiry for steel 
this new business, it is only natural at tl 
that lower prices would be made 


Will Help Employees 


The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, has decided to 
relieve its employees at the Lake Superior mines 0! 
some of their living expenses during their present pe- 
riod of unemployment owing to the shutting down of 
the mines. No rent will be charged to employees living 
in company houses, if no work is available for them, 
and men working on half time will be charged hal! 
rent. Doctors’ fees, which have been deducted fron 
the men’s pay in the past, will be paid by the com- 
pany. In addition the company will pay charges !0 
water supplied to employees occupying houses that 
have water piped from the city lines. Where poss!’ 
the company is providing a little work for men clea” 
ing up around the mines. 


Valley Wages Not to Be Reduced 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Aug. 2.—Valley steel] interes‘ 
plan no wage reduction at present, to follow the ™® 
ported action of the Cambria Steel Co. in cutting tM 
day labor rate to 25 cents. Independent mills are Pp 
ing 30 cents for common labor and the Steel Corpor 
tion units 37 cents. Johnstown and Eastern centers 
have uniformly paid less than Youngstown and Pitts 
burgh districts. 
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MORE HOPEFUL SIGNS 


Pree 


is 


ingstown Pleased with Developments— 
. Increaséd Demand for Some Products 


NGSTOWN, OHIO, Aug. 2.—Cumulative evidences 
hen the growing conviction that the steel indus- 
“turned the corner” and is headed toward more 
sus days. One of the leading independents re- 
: hat the volume of inquiries has appreciably in- 
within the past week for a miscellaneous va- 
. f finished products, and emanating from all 
f the country. Large jobbing interests which 
2 ught cautiously for a number of months are 
E larger tonnages, while manufacturing consum- 
BS teel are more active in the market. Specifica- 
igainst contracts and new buying have shown 
: erable new life, resulting in improved mill opera- 
Following three months of inactivity, the in- 
enters August with more hopeful signs than 

een evident since the first of the year. 
ent sheet business placed in the Valley aggre- 
n excess of 3000 tons. At its Western Reserve 
ear Warren, the Brier Hill Steel Co. has been 
off an order for special blue annealed sheets 
Ford Motor Co., under rigid inspection of the 
representatives. Rod and wire business placed 
hin the past week with a district maker has enabled 
nlargement of production in affected units. A tank 
oiler interest has received enough business in the 
past ten days to increase production to 100 per cent. 


\n inquiry being figured by Valley interests calls for 
6800 tons of plates and has been put forth by oil in- 
; terests at Shreveport, La. 


Claiming that ferromanganese is cheaper and may 
therefore be used more advantageously than spiegelei 
a steelworks interest operating blast furnaces is 
in the market for 50 tons of ferromanganese. In view 
of quotations ranging from $28 to $31, furnace, on 20 
per cent spiegeleisen, as compared with 80 per cent 
ferromanganese quoted at $70 or less delivered, the 
latter may be substituted. 


Prices Still Uncertain 


} While prices are generally uncertain, it is felt that 
t ittom has either been reached or is being ap- 
hed on many finished products, at least until 
eight charges are revised. While plates, for instance, 
generally quotable in the Valley from 1.80c. to 
l.85¢c., a consuming interest states that they are pur- 
chasable in the Chicago district at 1.50c. or less, and 
Valley makers stand ready to offer substantial 
sions to release tonnage. Most of the current 
ng is for car repair material and for tank building. 
More activity is being shown in the sheet market 
it any time this year, the product to be used for 
riety of purposes. Galvanized for car roofing is 
ially strong demand. A producer of full finished 
eets in warehouse for delivery to a large number 
.obile makers besides Ford. This particular 
has produced a highly polished sheet that has 
especially successful for auto body stock. Con- 
are being accepted on production tonnage from 

Qc. quotation for No. 22 gage material. 
of 3c for No. 28 black and 4c for No. 28 gal- 
more fully represent the trend of the market 
present time and it is authoritatively stated that 
| has been offered by makers in a nearby dis- 
ess. While some mills are not openly quoting 
es, they will meet them under the stress of 
ompetitive conditions. An encouraging fea- 
that consumers in widely scattered sections, 
vhom have been out of the market for months, 

g out inquiries. 


Bars More Active 


irs are displaying more activity, the bulk of 
coming from the automobile trade. A number 
n inquiries have elicited bids and 1.75c. base 
offered on attractive tonnage. Various motor 
have been negotiating for a total of 9000 
ame 
tin plate business has been stimulated by 
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the $5.50 base price, though this market is still far 
from normal. Increase in the production rate of Ameri- 
can Sheet and Tin Plate Co. mills in the Shenango 
Valley indicates the placement of larger orders with 
that interest. 

For the time being, pipe is not sharing in the up- 
ward movement, though new buying of butt weld sizes 
for construction is holding its own. One interest is 
rolling lap weld sizes on an export order. 

Foundries are buying pig iron in larger quantities 
than formerly, though large tonnages of basic are piled 
in independent yards. The market remains at $18.50 
to $19, with further liquidation expected to bring lower 
quotations, 

Buying of plain wire and wire rods is showing more 
strength for the time being and operations are well 
sustained at 30 per cent. Plain wire at the 2.50c. base 
is one of the commodities which has apparently escaped 
the general movement to a lower price level. Wire rods 
are selling at the $42 basis of the leading interest. 

In the semi-finished market, it is reported that or- 
ders impend for an aggregate of 10,000 tons of sheet 


) 


bars at the quoted price of $3 


i "Steel Bridges for Alaska 


SEATTLE, July 26.—The Washington Sales Engineer 
ing Co. of this city has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing steel to be used in the construction of five 
bridges in Alaska to be erected by the Alaska Road 
Commission. The commission maintains head offices at 
Juneau, Alaska, although communications can be ad- 
dressed to and business transacted with local headquar- 
ters in the United States Engineers’ office here. 

Four of the bridges to be erected by the commis- 
sion will be 100-ft. spans, the other 120 ft. One will 
be located at Ruby, one at Fairbanks and three at 
Chitina. 

Recently the Washington company furnished steel 
for two similar spans for the Road Commission which 
are now under erection at Juneau, and also supplied the 
steel for a 100-ft. steel bridge at Le Grade, Ore., by 
the Union Bridge Co. 

3elgian bars are offering here at $1.75 per 100 Ib. 
f.o.b. shipside, but it is reported that there is little in- 
terest. Buyers declare that the domestic market has 
fallen to such an extent that imports will have to be 
quoted lower to invite any trading. 

Jobbers here report that the unsettlement of the 
steel market is grave. Inquiring from an Eastern mill 
this week for a car of sheets, the mill replied, “Let 
conscience be your guide,” According to the tenor of 
the replies from the mills on sheets and plates, it 1s 
practically a buyers’ market. 


Rates for Special Purpose Machines 


“Setting Machine Rates for Special Purpose Ma- 
chines” is discussed in a five-page bulletin, published 
by the National Association of Cost Accountants, 130 
West Forty-second Street, New York. According to 
the bulletin, “The rate of the regular purpose machine 
is based upon the hours that the machine has run 
during a period of normal business activity. When 
an attempt is made to set a machine rate for the special 
purpose machine on the same basis, the rate seems too 
high.” The questions then asked are: “Should the 
question be solved by arbitrarily assigning to the 
special purpose machine a standard monthly operating 
time equivalent to the standard monthly time used in 
connection with the machine rate for the regular purpose 
machine? Would this procedure penalize the costs 
of the product made by the special purpose machine, 
or would it demonstrate that the special purpose ma- 
chine does not pay for itself?” 

Six “answers” to the above questions follow. 
Concluding, “The consensus of opinion in the answers 
given is that the cost per hour of running the special 
service machine should be based on the normal hours 
that this machine is supposed to run for the special 
purpose intended, even though it runs only two or three 
hours a week. Since this machine is purchased for a 
specific purpose, it would seem logical that the carrying 
out of this purpose should stand the cost.” 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Prices Irregular but Generally Slightly Higher 
During the Past Week 


In a few instances stocks displayed weakne the past 
week due to certain conditions surrounding the individual 
Issues Iron nd industrial securitie in general, however, 
have ruled slightly higher because of broader constructive 
developments For instance, the omission of the $2 quarterly 
dividend on Pressed Steel Car Co, common stock caused 
some holders to sell out, and certain owners of Railway 
Steel Spring shares unloaded in sympathy, yet the equip 
ments aS a group held closely in view of indicated improved 
business General Electric was sold freely on reports of 


comparatively poor business, people evidently forgetting the 
Strong financial condition of the company On the other 
hand, the quarterly earnings statement of the United States 


Steel Corporation stimulated a demand for the common 


shares, investors feeling the bottom in the steel industry de 


pression practi illy has been reached and that gradually 
improving conditions are before the. steel industry as a 
whole 


At best the market has been irregular, yet mostly higher 


The better feeling in banking and business circles to a large 
extent is based on money market conditions Money for the 


first time in two years really is plentiful as loaning rates 
indicate. Commercial paper is moving in larger volume than 
it has before in many months. Bond issues are absorbed as 
fast as appearing on the market, regardless of size. General 
industry has liquidated, although in particular instances it 
is not completed Manufacturing plants have remained idle 
or have operated on reduced schedules sufficiently long to 
have created a real demand for certain products, at least 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was 
as follows 





Allis-Chalm. com. Nat.-Acme 14%,- 145% 
Allis-chalm. pf Nat. E. & S. com. 46 - 48 
Am. Can com N. Y. Air Brake. 55 - 57 
Am. Can pf Nova Scotia Steel - 23 
Am. C. & F. com.12: Pittsb’gh Stl. pf T9%- 80 
Am. Loco, com.. 7 Pressed Stl. com. 56 - 74% 
Am. Rad’tor com Pressed Stl. pf.. - 85 
Am. Stl. Fy. com Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 67 - 83% 
Am, Stl. Fy. pf. Ry. Stl. Spg. pf -100 
Bald. Loco. com.. Replogle Stl ; - 20% 
sethl. Stl. com. Republic com $5 %- 4 
seth. Stl. Cl. B Republie pf. - 84 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf Sloss com ; 35 - 

Chi. Pneu. Tool Superior Stl... . = 80 
Colo. Fuel Transue-Williams, 3114- 3°" 
Cruc, Steel com Un. Alloy Stl 25 - 25% 
Gen. Electric l U. S. Pipe com 147%- 15 
Gt. No. Ore Cert U. S. Pipe pf - 44% 
Gulf States Stl U. S. Steel com.. 72 - 74% 
Int. Har. com U. S. Steel pf LH91Q-1N91 
Int. Har. pf Vanadium Steel 28 291% 
Lackawanna Stl 3714- 39 Westingh’se Elec. 41%%- 444 
Midvale Stl 2314- 23 


Industrial Finances 


The Holyoke Valve and Hydrant Co., Holyoke, Mass. has 
increased its capitalization from $50,000 to $100,000 and de 
clared a 100 per cent stock dividend to apply to undivided 
surplus earnings 

The Otis Steel Co stockholders are being asked to 
ipprove a $15,000,000 mortgage bearing not more than 8 
per cent interest, of which $5,000,000 will be ssued within 
the near future to refund outstanding obligations to pro- 
vide working capital, ete 

The Six Wheel Truck Co., Fox Lake, Wis., recently in- 
corporated, is now floating a loan for $50,000 for the erec- 
tion of a building for assembly work, and expects to be in the 
market for equipment about the first of the year. 

The Standard Pulley Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of 


pulleys, and operating a foundry and machine shop, has been 


placed in the hands of a receiver through an application of 


its president, J. H. Jewett The company is financially 
sound, but, on account of the present business depression, is 
having difficulty collecting its outstanding accounts The 
property will be operated by Mr. Jewett, who has been named 


the receiver 


> 


For the year ended Dec, 31 the Sharon Steel Hoop Co 


reported net profits, after charges and Federal taxes, of 


$693,861, equivalent to $2.61 a share at $50 par value, 


earned on the 265,746 shares of outstanding capital stock 


Net earnings from operation amounted to $2,115,395 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Pfau Motor Pump Co., 829 Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis., by the M. J. Walsh Machinery Co., F. R 


Dengel Mfg. Co. and the Western Iron Stores Co., all of 


Milwaukee Oscar C, Schwemer, Pereles Building, has been 
appointed receiver 


Directors of the Pressed Steel Car Co. have deferred 
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iction on the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent 
common stock due at this time The regular quarterly 
dend of 1% per cent wis declared on the preferred 
payable Aug. 30, to stock of record Aug. 9 It was 
after the dividend meeting that the common stock dis! 
ment was deferred on account of business conditior 


uncertainty as to the future 


Bethlehem Business Improves 


New business taken by the Bethlehem Steel Cory 
in the second quarter of the year showed a great im; 
ment over the first quarter, according to Eugene G. ¢ 
president, in a statement issued July 28 after the quar 
meeting of the board of directors. 

The directors declared the usual quarterly divider 
14%, per cent on both classes of common stock, pa 
October 1 to stockholders of record September 15 
dividend on the common was more than earned fe: 
entire six months’ period, Mr. Grace said. 

“The value of orders on the corporation’s books 
June 30,”° he _ said, “is $84,000,000, compared 
$110,000,000 March 31. Although the amount of new 
ness booked during the quarter was $26,000,000 less 
the billings, it showed a marked increase over the 
quarter. This would indicate that the low point had 1 
only been reached, but actually turned, and that a gradua 
increase in the volume of business is to be exp: 
Railroad and railroad supply and equipment company bu 
is estimated to represent anywhere from 35 to 50 per cent 
of the demand of the steel industry. It is, therefore, be- 
lieved that just so soon as the railroads are in positior 
enter the market a definite and substantial improvement 
will be noted in the steel business. 

“With steel prices relatively at the lowest point 
years, it is evident that the steel interests have done 
full share in liquidating values to a point where business 
should go forward, provided other conditions are similarly 
adjusted.”’ 


Standard Parts Co. Finances 


Frank A. Scott, receiver of the Standard Parts Co., Cleve 
land, has issued a report of the company’s operations and 
finances for the period from March 1 to June 30, in whi 
he states that he has a cash balance of $1,538,219, out o 
which he made application for authority to pay a dividend 
of 10 per cent upon the indebtedness of the company The 
receiver’s report shows that during the four month period 
gross sales were $3,321,087 and that the loss for the fo 





months, after all allowances for depreciation, etc., amounted 
to $129,521. Disregarding the item of depreciation the com- 
pany’s plants were operated at a profit of $126,447 during 
the period. The receiver stated that it was felt that thé 
company had gone through its worst and that while the 
future may be uncertain, there will be business enough 
admit of successful operation. During the four month period 
business was booked by different units of the compa! 

the following amounts: Standard Welding division, $1,500,00' 
Perfection Spring division, $600,000; Eaton Axle divisio! 
$1,565,000; Pontiac Spring division, $1,400,000. 


Plans of New Companies 


The Marcy Tool Works, Putnam, Conn., recently 
porated, has taken over the business established and 
ducted by A. W. Marcy, under the name of the Marcy Too 
Works Its intention is to enlarge the line of product 
and provide additional equipment and working capital a> 
increasing business may require, although no new buildings 
or equipment are contemplated immediately. Wood turning 
equipment may later be installed to manufacture tool har 
The company is now and has been continually operating full 
time during the present business depression, and believes 
the benefits of incorporation will materially strengthe! 
position to take care of the increased demand of ! 
times. The personnel of the corporation is as follows: A. \ 
Marcy, president and treasurer; M, C. Marcy, vice-preside! 
and secretary, and Helen E. Devine, assistant secretal 
treasurer. 

The Koffee Saver Mfg. Co., 18 West 18th Street New 
York, recently incorporated with a capital of $10! t 
manufacture metal coffee urns and kindred products, d 
expect to start manufacturing until fall. 

The Dow Co., Louisville, Ky., formerly the Dow Wire & 
Iron Works, recently increased its paid-up capital fron 
$100,000 to $300,000. It is spending about $30,000 putting 
a new Grinnell sprinkler system and other improvements 





The Fairfield Metals Co., Inc., 342 Madison Avenut New 
York, recently organized to manufacture iron, steel and ot) : 
metal castings, will have its work done by contract and 1 


not in the market for equipment. 
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REDUCTIONS MADE 


ices Cut from 20 to 35 Per Cent on 
Attractive Business 


iderable Activity in New England, But 
Chiefly in Used Tools 


price reductions made when attractive business 


| 


eht are the feature of the week. Prices were 


20 to 35 per cent last week when the Illinois 
purchased about 50 machines for about $150,- 
iding up the orders among several houses. The 

nley School, Canton, Ohio, received bids July 29 
out 25 tools, discounts of as high as 20 per cent 
offered, 
5 per cent. 


been whereas the usual discount to 


is about 
The Central Railway of Georgia has bought about 
achines. The contemplated purchases of the Rock 
d and Santa Fe have been postponed until prob- 


} 


fall. The most optimistic reports come from New 


New York 


NEW 
Central of Georgia Railway Co. 
including a shaper, boring 

he and drive wheel lathe 
Cr New Brunswick, N. J., 
g grinders, and will buy 


YORK, 
has purchased about 
mill, radial drill, car 
The Brunswick Refriger 
bought 
more, its equipment consist 


Aug. 1. 


has some tools, 


gine lathes, turret lathes, boring mills and grinders 


of two turret lathes was made to a manufacturer 


ile locks in New Jersey. 

irrent inquiry includes a 42-in. lathe and a 48-in 
It is rumored that the machine tools in a large 
Long Island City, engaged in making airplane 


ng the war, will be 
ols than for new. 


mediate prospects of 


More demand is noted 


ebb, 


sold. 
Business is at a low 
improvement. 
& Lamson Machine Co. has reduced its quota- 
hes 15 per cent. 
standpoint of there is 
market, but 


inquiries some activity 
still continue 
t rule low and competition 
from the 
ton, 73-ft. overhead 
ise at Elmore, Va. The 
ith Street, New York, is 
overhead 
Works, New 
overhead 


sales few. Quota- 
Among cur- 
Norfolk 
traveling crane for 
Works, 


quotations 


keen 
is one Virginian Railway 
span 
Iron 
receiving 
traveling 
Haven, 


traveling 


Centre 


»0-ft. span crane and the 


Boiler Conn., is in the 
10-ton crane 
hand 
Rico were opened in 
Porto 
New Jersey 
New York 
ind Manning, 


12-ton power Govern- 
will be 


was sub- 


crane for the 
New York, but 
The lowest quotation 
Foundry & Machine Co 
The Armington 
Maxwell 


Rico 
through 
Engineering Co 
& Moore $1,338 on a 
sales are: Shepard Electric Crane & 
type electric 
Pa and a 3-ton. 23-ft. 3-in 
to Weil McLain, Michigan City, Ind.; the 
rnischfeger Co., a 10-ton, 51-ft. 
-in. span overhead traveling 
Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


Hoist 


stationary hoists to the York 


span, single 


and a 
crane to the 


span 


Co., Inc., 
xth Street, 


manufacturer of corset steels, 218 
New York, has awarded contract 
Construction Co., Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, 
new three-story and basement factory, 
Evergreen Avenue and Cook Street, Brook- 
about $200,000. 


ra 
it 


e 


Russell G. Cory, engineer, 
l ins, 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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England where more tools have been sold than in many 
though 
} 


there is an improved demand for cylindrical 


weeks, these were mostly used tools. Here 


grinding 
The first 


district 


equipment from the automotive interests. 


export business for some time from this was 


the sale of about six tools to a machine shop in Cuba. 


to close for $25,000 


One New England house is about 


worth of machine tools. 


July proved to be practically no better than June. 
A few 


30 for an indefinite period, though several of the larger 


builders in Cincinnati closed their plants July 
An auction sale of about 100 tools 
will be held Aug. 4 at the plant of the Industrial Re- 
search Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 

The Machine Co. 


prices on lathes about 15 per cent. 


ones still operate. 


Jones & Lamson has reduced 


greatest value of 


The United States exported the 
metal-working machinery in June to Japan, according 


to a report of the Department of Commerce. This 
totaled $599,419. France was second, with $161,900, 
while British India was third with $115,519. 


The H W. Sweet Machine Works, In 


Shipyard & ; 
capital of 


Greenport, N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
$75.000 by H W. Sweet, F. B. Core i ¢ W Thorn to 
operate a shipbuilding plant and general machin onstruc- 


tion and repair works It is represented |} H. L. Fordham, 


111 Broadway, New York 

The United States Sand Blast Mfg. ‘ New York, has 
been chartered under State laws to manufacture sand blast 
equipment. ‘The incorporators are W. Danzelsen, W. Fischer 
and H. Greenblatt It is represented by P. E. Jackson, 302 
Broadway 

The Hoffman Enameling Corporation, Brooklyn, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by P. H. Hoffman 
B. C. Sprague and A. V. Maday, to manufacture enamelware 
It is represented by Murray, Holl ‘ nd Lockwood, 66 
Broadway 

The Handy Machine Tool & Engineering Co., New York, 
has been chartered under State laws to manufacture tools 
and other mechanical products The incorporato! are A. 
and R. Friedman and H. Rubin, 302 Broadway 


J. Charles Teepe, Inc., 15 Wilbur Avenus Long Island 


City, has ised the four-story building at Nott and Vernon 
avenues totaling about 40,000 sq tt of space for the 
manufacture of woodenware specialties ( derable ma- 
chinery will be installed, in addition to the equipment now 
at the present works and which will be removed to the 
new plant The company has an ption to purchase the 
structure L. J. Viehmann is head 

The Faspray Corporatior New Yorh na peen ncor- 
porated in Delaware with a capital of $200,000 by John D. 
Wholey, C. B. Kunldsen and George E. Hite, J: Brooklyn, 
to manufacture washing, polishing and kindred machinery 
and parts It is represented by the United States Corpora- 
t Co., 65 Cedar Street 


Charles E. Campbell, In Elmhurst L. | been - 
rporated with a capital of $50,0 I Charles E. Camp- 
bell, K. K. Hillabrant and I. G. Wolf, E hurst, to manu- 
i ure rubber products It is represented Bauchler & 
Ganty, 51 Chambers Street, New York 

The United States High Speed Steel & Tool Corporation, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York, has filed notice of organiza- 
tion to operate with an active capital of $2,600,000 


The Improved Metal Weather Strip Co., New York, has 
been chartered under State laws by L. Lipson and M. Roth- 

berg, 5 Beekman Street, to manufacture metal weather 
strips and kindred metal goods 


The Loop Lock Corporation, New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by T. Resnik, L. Herold 
and M. Schenkman, 56 Pine Street, to manufacture locks 
and other hardware products 
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The American Engineer Factories, Inc., New York, has N. J., has been chartered under State laws to manut{ r 


been incorporated under Delaware laws, with capital of electrical instruments and equipment The incorporat : 
$500,000 to manufacture machinery and parts. It is repre- William S. Benson, Frank B. Schanne and James B 
sented by Samuel B. Howard, 65 Cedar Street 31 Clinton Street. 
Bear Tractor Inc., New York, has been incorporated The General Sheet Metal Works, 150 Broome 
eit so ' f $500.000 bv W. J. Greacen. P. Sawyer and Newark, has been organized to manufacture sheet 
BE. Conv * ‘ Broadway, to manufacture tractor ind goods and similar products It is headed by Samu 
parts 1 ‘ engines. « land, address noted 
Durar Mot Inc.. 1819 Broadway New York Or The Safety Auto Lock Co., 31 Clinton Street, } 
Durant Motor Car Co. of Indiar to take ove! has filed notice of organization to manufacture |] 
; : nt of the Sheridan Motor ( r (C% 1 division of the ckinge device tor automobiles Warren J Mact 
G . M Cor yra yn it Mun Ind Poa O North Tenth Street, heads the company. 
W I taken ear in Augu The new compat “ b The Uglay Mfg. Co., 10 Johnson Avenue, Newar!] 
zed t $3,000,000 ind will use the works f the has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
? l é 1 new x-cylinder automé¢ é nstruments and other equipment Stephen Ug , 
R Sere Corporatior New \ | ’ South Seventh Street heads the company, 
St ws to n ifactur metal ree R Neumann & Co., Willow Avenue, Hoboken, 
The 1! rporatol ire KF \ ind nave completed plans for the erection of a one-stor 
A. L. Rave kk. O. Friedmar t represented b A: 2 house, 40 x 100 ft., at their leather manufactur 
H t B ' 
\ Devices Corporat B 
gp f $100,000 by W. H New England 
D W E. R. G rt, Brooklyn, t 
I : char 4 Boston, Au 
I | D Mi & Ed ( More machine-tools have been sold the past week t 
: many preceding weeks. Busines however, is larg 
4 R itn 260 Peart Street. New You fined to used equipment, quotations on which are 
; $3.:000.000 for exter below those on new tools as to attract buyers. Cert 
, MS Sh of machines, however, such as used 20-in. uprigl 
uppear to be carce 
‘ ’ & iiatias i ata ieee ieee Sales the past week include six No. 2 Consolid 
e e10n nDN + a ee Standard bench and 17 Standard foot presses, to a 
; ge . tr i. va t rs ae concern. The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salen 
‘ es Rett tn oe prit nal incorpora bought a new 158-in n otor-drive n engine lathe and 
motor-driven radial drill, while the Yates Macl 
I - des d a portio1 f the machine , Salem, metal specialties, purchased a used upright 
r wort rea Wolcott & So Ver haper and a miscellaneous lot of small shop equipn \ 
Ave I ‘ wit est ut abou Greater Boston rubber goods manufacturer closed o1 
: v T ajo g plant of the Doncaster Planing M No. 1 B Milwaukee universal milling machine; a B 
C W part ly destroyed, wit out vu" concern a used Dreses radial drill: a South Boston 
iding equipment facturer, two used bench presses, and a Fall River int 
The Tita Power Hamme Corporat New York, ha 1 used Lincoln milling machine The city of Boston 
! ted unde D ware law with capital of new Le Blond cutter and reamer grinder for its no! 
$7 yr P. Cay Ge £ Avies and M. L. Savarese chool, while Laconia, N. H., purchased a new No. 2 u 
B nufa ! power! ammers d other heavy milling machine, two 13-in. and two ll-in. tool roon 
¢ rept i ; Trust Co A Massachusetts manufacturer of valves bought tw 
Dover, D Pratt & Whitney 16-in. lathes with complete equi] 
The Bureau f Yard nd Docks, Navy Department while a Greater Boston firm covered on 9-ft., 5-ft. ar { 
Washingto: is completed p s for a new power plant used plate bending rolls, and a large punch and shea Ar 
at lor | nd, N. Y., estimated to cost about $27,00( improved demand for cylindrical regrinding equipment f 
M. Th SOI 189 Montague Street, Brooklyn, has filed automobile interests is noted. One local house is about to 
pla for t nstruction of a two-storv automobile servic« close on an order for approximately $25,000 worth of macl 
ind repair work 112 x 200 ft on Avenue A. between tools for one concern. David Beal & Co., Boston, report the 
Sixtiet] 1 Sixtv-first treets. New York. to cost about ile to a Havana machine shop of an 8-ft. lathe, 6-ft. hig 
$1 OOs speed lathe, 20-in. back geared drill, and a 4-ft. planer 
I } 3 Addi Machine Cx _ oe Aran used tools, as well as two indexing heads, miscellaneous new 
Yo bout 17.500 ft. of A small too and a large marine engine. This export business 
. . is the first in this market for some months 
ing 1-8 Broadway A portion f the prope \ 
be 1 samblit department The following companies are reported in the 


equipment Warren D. Letchell, Dexter, Me., a ust 18 


: ; ‘ a x 10-ft. engine lathe 20-in, upright drill, No. : 
— ra Oe See ee si r milling machine, small shaper, small planer and a wel 
Or | ; / oe ee < sm 4 grinder; city of Boston, a new No. 2 Universal 
; ‘ ; machine with geared head and miscellaneous tools tf 
. P Weed Engineering Works Bridgeport, Conn., used 
: sal & Novelty ( W H 1utomatic radial drill; American Bosch Magneto Cor] 
N , . rtered under State N t n : Springfield, Mass., machine for grinding small can 
! other cutlery TI rp tor Supply Co., Bridgeport, Conn., used pipe machine f Atting 
\ \b1 nd Frederick Kulhaw 88 Centra threads 4-in. to 10-in Boston Navy Yard, m 
Av' A machine shop equipment 
The Tu t Steel Mfg. Co., Boonton, N. J., has bee Considerable interest is shown jn the auctior \ 
; ; hitless "e. ' nufacture t , i, by J. E. Conant & Co., Lowell, Mass., of approx 
: ired roducts The incorporator al The machine tools at the plant of the Industrial Re 
ao lL. Har I 1S Teane Road, Ridgefield 1 N. J poration, New Haven, Conn 
; : x = ~~ s sp enn perm N. d Activity among machine-tool builders is on a 
“ aicDert , Broadw New Yo than at any time this year The Pratt & Whitne ( 
‘ I I I W Sweet, Boor 7 ; 
ford, Cont machinery and small tool departm 
Fe fu i, destroyed thi w mill at the plant of the Aug. 1 for two weeks 
Ex S & - yn Co., Oxi rd, N. J., witl ; ing The Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenf , 
2 . = re saa ” = ca ta has issued a new discount on taps and dies, show 
I t n “ be rebuilt tion in prices TY} Norton Co., Worcester, Mas 
The New Jersey Storage Battery Mfg. Co., Jersey Cit) . slight reduction in prices on bench grinders 
N. J., has been chartered under State laws to manufactur stands The Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, ' 
storage tteri ind other electrical equipment. The i lowered quotations eight points on drill chucks. T 
corporators are Daniel E. Lenthe and Andrew J. Weger, 26 for Flynn micrometer boring heads is 5 per cent N 
Tyson Place 25 per cent discount. In common with companies ans 
The Sta Highway Department, Trenton, N. J., has con- similar line of goods, the Carborundum Co., Niaé oo 
Struction unde way on a one-story building at Hammon- has made a reduction in prices on Carborundum a! alOZs 
tor N. J sO x 100 ft to be equipped a in automobile wheels 
service and repair works for county motor trucks and cars The International Silver Co.. Wallingford, Conn., has * 


The Electro-Magnetic Wave-Bath Corporation, Newark, a contract for an addition to factory L. 
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Mass., 


Broadway 


ien Electric Co., Malden, will erect an ad- 


one 70 ft., to its power station at and Oak- 





ee ie. Everett, Mass. 
Mass 


and poli 


Abrasive Co., Southbridge, emery and 
used for lens grinding 
Phillipsdale, Mass., which will be 
John J. Hogan, Jr., 60 Everett 


Lowe, 


shing, has pur- 
i é y at 

requirements. 
John E 


dge, and Coombs Street ire 


ston Mills, Lawrence, Mass., contemplates the 
new boiler shop within the next two months 
Hazard Co., Gardner, Me., is planning the erec- 
storv and basement plant, 50 x 112 ft 

r Machine Co., Ayer, Mass., has awarded 
two-story plant, 60 x 120 ft 

on will erect a boiler shop at the corner of 


streets, Cambridge, Mass. The New 
Co., Inc., is the engineer 

s Roofing Co., New Bedford, Mass., has started 

f a one-story plant, 75 x 150 ft. 


Binney 


Steel 


Rubber Co., Providence, R. I., has been 


capital of 250 


x Tire & 
d with a shares of stock W 
inufacture automobile tires 
The incorporators are 


prague and David W. Smith, 104 Franklin 


troyed the handle manufacturing plant 


Sons, Putnam, Conn., with loss estimated 


j Tatem & 
00, including equipment 

ss Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I 

d precision equipment, removed its 

ytter Avenue to Rugby Avenue, 

will be provided. Lewis A 


manufacturer of 
has 
268 where in 


Hagan is head 


Mass., has 
eight-story 


P. Thompson, 145 State Street, Springfield, 


ned plans for the construction of a new 




















service and repair works on Dwight Street, esti- 
ed to cost about $600,000 
George F. Spooner, Quincy, Mass., has filed plans for a 
\ tory machine shop on Cherry Avenue 
5 The City Council, Springfield, Mass., is planning for the 
’ of a new two-story automobile service and repair 
i } . . + 
‘ f municipal trucks and cars on Summer Street, es 
1 to cost about $75,000 F. H. Clark, city engineer, is 
avid ‘own Co., Lawrence, Mass., manufacturer 
F es, bobbins and other textile machine equipment, 
lans for its two-story addition, 40 x 100 ft., esti- 
rut $40,000 
Carbon Monoxide Burner Co., 9 Homer Street 
I I., has filed notice of organization to manu 
burner ets James W. Craig, 1397 Broad 
he company 
Chi 
CHICAGO, Aug 
f the Illinoi Central Railroad machine 
Va le last week, the total being close to 
ought include a driving wheel lathe 
d ring mill, large planer, several engine 
iril bending rolls shapers 13 motor-dr 
nes and some small upright drill n 
It is admitted by sellers that, with the 
a f two or three tools, prices were cut from 20 to 
Orders were distributed among several sellers 
ted railroad purchases by the Rock Island 
roads have been postponed, probably until 
il market continues dull, with few ir 
However, one dealer reports the sale ist 
nit s from his floor tock Liles f iis 
‘ ee! ery rare f ite 
a. Roth Mfg. Co., Hasting Neb., has issued 
14 -in 
TY ichine 
; rinding machine 
oe die drilling machine with two or three 
: 
dl I threading machine 
‘ ngine lathe, 8-ft. bed 
s Forge Co., 2503 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, 
P * one or two machines and is expected to buy 


its recent 
P Re mv Machine 


list within a few weeks. 


Products Co., manufacturer of air 


London Avenue, Chicago, has let contract for 
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1 one-story factory on Lawrence Avenue near Milwaukee 
Avenue at a cost of $2' 0 \ugu Kopins s president 
The Reedy Foundry Co., 46 va Str Chicago, has 
ncreased its capital stock fror $ 000 to $150,000 pre- 
itory to engaging in the oil fining bu Its foun- 
dry equipment being offered 
John M. Ryan |! indr ( 6 | f Street 
R Islar 8} nou ve - 
g rights of <A ma il f gs fo Luto- 
ind tractors \ new I W I org zed 
Ss ¢ ‘ A lLac- 
2g lilding 
G. | Long i i O wa Co 
( wa, Kan., n ifa irer of old n- 
re n that <« ! d has 1 l i t in 
ha ( rrvvale iron foundry. C Ka He Ss so 
rganized th Lore Mfs Cc t if 1 g ‘ n- 
gines and wood iws 
The Illino Steel Co. has l ] it 
for tI I ruct n f a th I K and elec- 
tr wel statior it t = ] £o W The cost 
N It Go00,00l 
rt Waterway Pap Co K \ ] i T y- 
ynnd Street, Chicag s my rae ins struc- 
tie fa new one-s y plant 8 x 180 f vith « story 
ver plant. 33 x 60 ft.. estin d to cost $175,000, with 
r hinery Frank D. Chase, Ir 645 North Michigan Ave- 
nué s architect and engineer 
The Badger Concrete Mixer C 221 Grand Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, has completed plans and will soon break ground 
for the construction of the initia init of its new plant at 


Winthrop 


mixing 


Harbor I] for the manufacture of 


machinery It 


concrete 

and is 
manager. 
1201 
preliminary 


wi be one-story SO x 260 ft 
$60,000 E. McVicker is 


estimated to cost about 


The 


Plymouth 


America, 
Building Minneapolis Minr has 


Johnson Automotive Service Co. of 


lans under way fo ts three I nd basement automo- 
bile ervice ind repair building, estimated to cost about 


£900 000 


Albert A 
The Board of Water Trustees, Des Moins Iowa, is 


com- 
g plans for the ynstruct i \ é ! illy 
_ d pu ing plant, to cost j 00, with ma- 
Alvord & Burdick, rr 118 Sout D orn 
~ es igo re é 84 eers 
Philadelphi 
11A, Aug. 1 
r} Board of Dir ors, | i hia G ral Hos] t 
I idely i Ki filed } V¥ powernouse ti- 
d to Ss ibou $20 
I Z Alexande & Dd phia, | n- 
r r ed vith 1 Lpit 1 if 1! ne- 
J : belting V H 4 x kk $17 Race St et ig 
I Genéral Motor ! } ( I a been 
‘ 1 under D \ i > .° 
i ifactur iu ) i I I H ell 
a eB ling I ‘ 
The K s e Au ( ) 8 
g ganiz yy Lou Ku \ Ss Fug L, 
I ifa 1ip- 
r Lute t i j ; 4 
e Trust Building 
ri g and Oo gx eq a} 
r is N be tilled n I I A , 2 
} LD) irtment of W D & I es, 
| delt i Director §S yu € 
I I I 1 Power & Allentow ra 
s had | prepared for thé ree ral 
I hop and repair works I ger iting 
nt it Hauto Pa It will be I enix n- 
( n iff ited rga Z B ) nies 
rated by th Elect B & S$ I Co Broad- 
\ New York 
} Phar Mfe. ( Detr t re i t business 
; I 1 t recent! ; quired it } ne nd W l 
“ operations for the 1 ‘ ¢ , hile 
u nt The plant at Detroit w ) ied m. 1 
Hutcl nm is president 
The Lancaster Concrete Tile Co Lancaster, Pa has 
been incorporated with a capital of $159,000 to n jufacture 
rete tile 1 kindred prod t Edwin Rutter Lan- 
caster, is treasurer. 


The Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa., manu 


heaters, etc 





cturer of 
has taken bids for two 
120 ft 4. S. Kepner 


architect. tussell 


121 Hanover Street, 
Pa., is Wells is head of the 


company. 
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x 7 
f ] A. Siebe g, Akre Ohio, formerly head of the plant at Beech Bottom, W. Va This inquiry calls f 
Gi ear 7 & Rubber Co., and associates, have acquired ton, 38-motor overhead of 71-ft. span, one 5-ton, 
ae t plant siness of the New Castle Rubber Co., New overhead of 54-ft. span, and one 5-ton, 4-motor revol\ 
( I e of the company will be changed to crane. The city of Pittsburgh recently opened bids f 
t hig e & Rubber Co. A number of improvement handling equipment, on which R. H. Beaumont & C 
, i the plant placed in servic n early surgh, were low bidders 
l sed to develop an init it cia 0 _ : 
‘ silt The American Laundry Machinery Co. has placed 
: . . I ‘ 
j ’ -= the Pittsburgh office of the Northern Engineering 
N I Co Cr Hazleton, Pa “ ectril ts Detroit an order for two 3-ton, 2-motor electrik 
: i¢ to be furnished t rent cranes 
\ & ( Motor controlling evices nad a . ‘ 
The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Preble Ave 
‘ be installed at once : ; 
° burgh, Pa., manufacturer of bolts, rivets, nuts 
‘ standard frocess steel Corporatio filed plans for a one-story addition, estimated to « 
N | S ‘ | ipsburg, N. J., ha bet sold | $89,000. 
t ting nmittee to C W P. Barba, Thirte tn a 1 . , 
: . : hj f \ ‘ \ The Tarentum Boiler Work Inec., Tarentum 
and ! ideipnla LOT iv 1 Pour CO F sti 
é : Bar been incorporated with a capital of $75,000 by I 
: ae : oe and L. A. Scharf and F. V. Cooper, Tarentum, to 
ia , ‘ . ; : ; ire boilers, tanks and other plate products 
ture l ) ed » beg pera 
4 i The Oberndorf Mfg. Co., 7509 Thomas Bouleva 
‘ : Chemical Machine C Philade burgh, manufacturer of pipe, steam fittings, etc 
\ = D : ir . si if bids for a one-story addition, 160 x 200 ft., est 
‘ \ a4 cal 
is * it cost about $90,000. The W. G. Wilkens Co., We 
> ( ( ire Spe nacni I i a ; 
ees ; Clineiiade Guar a ; Building, is architect Edward Oberndorf is pr 
La Bu g The Brown Puncture-Proof Tube Co Pittsbu 
The Regal Spr Bead C P} lelphia,. } bes ! been chartered under State laws to manufacture 
porated w cal 1 of $30.000 to manufacture meta ed tubes and other rubber products Cc. EH. Johns 
stead prings, ¢ A. Charnofs] 5742 | Stre Wightman Street, is treasurer. 
treasure! The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East I 
The St rd Car r Co.. Philadelphia as been inco! has taken an order for electrical equipment totaling 
po! 1 d De ware aws wit cal oO $100 0 by 000 from the Midi Railway, operating from Bord 
Samu ( Ad s, Joseph Smyth nd Charl [ Rous Cette, France It will be used on the line fron 
Philadelpl > manufacture metal frames nd carrier Toulouse, and consists of generating apparatu SI 
The con s represented by the Capi rrust Co., Dov nachinery, et 
De The Point Spring Co., Pittsburgh, has been «¢ 
The T ton Chilled Die & Casting C’o., Tre N. J under State laws to manufacture steel springs, iro 
recently organized, has establishe I t the fe of icts, ete FEF, G. Darlington, Jr., Sewickley, Pa., 
foug]! Avenue, for the manuf ire f dies t ind urer 
} Y y i i DY u< o} ( ( n preside t . > 
other n | product J H. ¢ se! Roscoe-McGrath, Inec., Pittsburgh, has been in 
and R. B. Newton, treasure under Delaware laws, with capital of $50,000, to m 
Reorganization plar ire under wa H M rs ture automobile parts and equipment. The incor} 
In Tr te N. J for tl s tion f it ee manu are B. M. Roscoe, R. J. McGrath and A. M. Barro: 
facturing u ind the dis ition of tl parent organiza- company is represented by the Corporation Tru 
tio? T ylar ind business of the Mercer Motor Co duPont Building, Wilmington, Del. 
r oO v é rt t the ‘ontrol of t e formerly i 1 ' 
rren W I , conu f th , Machine-shop equipment and other mechanical 
urge } Sarthe Ss vice-presiden ind Williar : ome 
enare wi r. E. A. Ban m% , i I tus will be installed in the new building now being 
3 tl rene 1 sales nage ceorg izati of th . . : 
A. Smith, 8 : ant a : Re erene , at Liberty Avenue and Fancourt Street, Pittsburgh 
Locomobile ¢ of Amer! Bridgeport, Conn s now being . . ‘ . . =n 
4 ! Pittsburgh School of Auto Engineering The structu 
ranged s are the plans for milar action at the work : ; 
i nged I be eight stories, of reinforced concrete, and spac 
if the Simple Automobi Co New Brunswicl N J in 
c , x Auto! Toe ee . ; cupied by the Pittsburgh school at the present tim: 
other ope! g ul of the organization . 
used by the Liberty Battery Co. as a battery and « 
I f new two-story ice-manufacturing pla works 
80 x 80 ft.. « ed to cost about $75,000 with machine oe ; : 7 xen 
, . : : . The Huntington Coal Mining Co., 601% Nintl 
are eing ré ‘ed 1 the Germania Brewery LSOS Ninth 7 : 7 
Huntington, W Va recently organized with a ca 
Avenue \ I Bids wi soon be asked | Miller & ; si 
$600,000, has plans under way for the developme 
Ride Kighteent] Street irchitects q q : , : 
tensive properties at Ferguson, W. Va The wor 
rm > } ¢ > ] nds a 2nilding burs > ; 
Pr} B Pub Grounds and Buildings Hart l clude the erection of three tipples and the installat 
Pa s perfecting plar or the immediate rel Iding of the motors, cars and other mechanical equipment, estin 
. tructures at he ester onitent ry ‘ . ys a . . : 
Xx l i ructures Western | ila I cost about $150,000 Bids for equipment will be 
s ie : , ‘ th los act te it $123 roe of . ‘ x 
en by fir with | mated ¢ : vu" in August Paul A. Boothe & Co., Huntington, W. \ 
W S I ‘ ! {Ul} engineers for the work ( N. Morrison is preside 
Pris Board w idvertise f bids for machine shop and a ‘ ’ 1 
The Universal Building Supply Co., Huntington, W 
( I qui e! t n ear late ‘ s 7 
; ; manufacturer of concrete blocks, ete., has plans unde 
I ] ) ry ne rite, ( I Tur treets ‘ . : stee 43 
The A i N CO ind Tu for plant enlargements to double, approximately, 
ATi Ww! has acquired the pila ol AL Une ent capacity. The company was recently organized 
. . W en : Pit , capital of $50,000 H. H. Tetrick is head. 
bou S9E HOI It Ww é ise¢ the new wl for the _ ‘ , 
The Akka Cement Products Co., Inc., New Ke 
nanuf f typew ‘ I ind machiner will be in- 
; \ Pa., has been incorporated under Delaware laws t 
Sta i ea ad eml ne ope it W ; 
. . . : . facture concrete and cement products The incorpor 
onduc l retof : 4 fenth street plant } f mm} 
; James L. Thompson, Harry A. Rawlinson and Mal 
,OW ( , . " 
» J New Kensington The company is represented by 
T Ss Highwa D t, Harrisburg, | n tal Trust Co., Dover, Del 
vw ‘ f y tw < } nd rel y W » 
—. e service bu North a State rm - 
. . 
. 00 x 200 ft, to be used for county motor trucks and aut Detroit 
! S iel B. R t 1p I 
hn oe DETROIT, Aug 
i a es el aaa A group of Detroit men have « inized the Ric! 
Motor Co., with a capitalization of $5,000,000, to 
Pittsburgh ture a popular-priced car. B. F. Everitt, at one 
nected with the former E-M-F Co., which later becan 
PITTSBURGH, Aug. 1 of the Studebaker Corporation, will be president a! 
ii for machinery and equipment 7 manager; Capt. Rickenbacker, vice-president and s 
e! m l About the onlv encouraging featur ager, and Harry L. Cunningham, secretary-treasure! 
is that when a purchase is made, shipping structions ar kK. Flanders, also formerly connected with the E-4 
i te give It seems to be the tendency f buver will head the board of directors Other director 
‘ . Tie . > « . ue . 00 
to da replacements until the last minute, and to plac¢ Carl Tichnor, Roy Hood and E. R. Evans. Mr. H 
orders onl where assured of immediate delivery The purchasing agent Application for a State charter ! 
crane market inactive, with as many inquiries being made and negotiations are under way for a factor 
withdrawn as are coming out. The Wheeling Steel Corpo troit 
: tion has yet to place three cranes for its new galvanizing The Stokes Mfg. Co., Owosso, Mich., care of t! 
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i ( erce, has awarded contract t Ma & I \I I \ 1 Ww. « | 
’ ‘ 34» ‘ fo! the constructior Oo c ew B g 
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The Apex Spring Cover Co., 6508 St. Clair Avenue, Cleve- 
land, has placed a contract for a one-story factory, 30 x 38 ft. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has taken an 
order for a 325-hp. hydraulic turbine with 200 ft. head and 
operating at 900 r.p.m. for the city of Cookeville, Tenn. 

The Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co., Warren, Ohio, recently 
placed an order with Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind., 


for one 4,-in. xX 144-in. squaring and splitting shear. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 1. 


‘ 


The Knox & Sullivan County Light & Power Co., Car- 
lisle, Ind., has been incorporated with a capital of $75,000 
to operate a local electric light and power plant. It is 
headed by Murray Owen, J. D. Boswell and N. S. McGilli- 
vray, all of Carlisle 

The Frankfort Ice & Coal Co., Frankfort, Ind., has 
awarded a contract to John Paden, Frankfort for rebuilding 
the portion of its ice manufacturing plant at 300-306 West 
Ohio Street, recently damaged by fire It will be one-story, 
and is estimated to cost about $60,000. 

The United States Gravitation Mail Post Co., Sullivan, 
Ind., has been incorporated under State laws to manufac- 
ture metal mail chutes and kindred products. It is headed 
by Jacob Nicholson, Thomas Bickel and Solon Shepherd, 
all of Sullivan. 

The Board of Directors, St. Elizabeth Hospital, Lafayette, 
Ind., will soon break ground for a new power house in con- 
nection with the erection of a hospital extension at the 
institution, estimated to cost about $150,000. D. X. Murphy, 
Louisville Trust Building, Louisville, is architect. 

The Shrader Battery Co., New Albany, Ind., has been 
chartered under State laws to manufacture electric storage 
batteries and affiliated equipment. The incorporators are 
Daniel and W. A. Shrader and Julius Maier, New Albany. 


The Common Council, Linton, Ind., has commissioned 
Shrouds, Stone & McCormick, 510 Tribune Building, Terre 
Haute, Ind., architects and engineers, to prepare plans for 
the new municipal electric light and power plant, one-story, 


76 = S96 tt. 








Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 1. 


A small volume of orders for new machine tools is com- 
ing from scattered sources, making a fair aggregate in view 
of the restricted business recently placed. 3usiness in July 
showed a small percentage of increase over June, which was 
the dullest month this year. The automotive industries have 
again become a principal factor, although so far their needs 
tools, 


have been limited. Orders consist largely of single 


which are wanted for immediate shipment. 

The General Industrial X-ray Co., Milwaukee, a new cor- 
poration with $100,000 capital, on Aug. 1 began manufactur- 
ing operations at 246 West Water Street, in a two-story ad- 
dition to the factory and warehouse of the E. H. Karrer Co., 
manufacturer of surgical instruments and appliances Offi- 
cers of the new company are: President, E. H. Karrer; sec- 
William Gilliaume; treasurer, Otto Herrmann 

The Board of Education, Durand, Wis., is taking bids 
until Aug. 30 for the erection and equipment of a junior high 
ind vocational training school the cost not to exceed $100,- 
000 The architects are Oppenhamer & Obel, Wausau, Wis 
H. A. Miles is secretary of the board. 

The Standard Steel Corporation, 1251 Thirtieth Street, 
Milwaukee, has increased its capitalization from $300,000 to 
$750,000, consisting of $600,000 of common and $150,000 of 


retary, 


preferred shares. It manufactures steel barn, stable and 
toilet equipment and recently completed a new plant. 

The Industrial Heating & Engineering Co., 143 Oneida 
Street, Milwaukee, has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$75,000, consisting of $40,000 common and $35,000 of pre- 
ferred shares. The incorporators are A. F. Bowers, H. 8S 
Bowers and E. W. Spencer, attorney. 

The Lux Typewriter Co., Luxemburg, Wis., has been 
organized with an initial capitalization of $20,000 to manu- 
facture writing machines and similar devices. The incor- 
porators are Anton C. Svoboda, Joseph M. Ramesh and Louis 
A. Karel. 

The Marathon Rubber Products Co., Wausau, Wis., has 
awarded contracts for a one-story brick and steel factory, 
60 x 120 ft., to the Wisconsin Engineering & Construction 
Co., local, which sublet the steel work to the Worden-Allen 

It will purchase equipment and motors. 


Co., Milwaukee. 
The Wisconsin Battery & Ignition Co., Green Bay, Wis., 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 and 
will establish a shop for manufacturing and repairing stor- 
age batteries and electrical equipment for passenger and 
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commercial automobiles. The incorporators are Ernest J. 
and Anton J. Balza and Ralph R. Ramey, all of Green Bay 


The General Motors Corporation, Detroit, has complcteq 


the transfer of its Samson motor truck manufacturing r- 
ation from Flint, Mich., to the main works of the Samson 
Tractor Co., Janesville, Wis., where production was re ed 
Aug. 1. For the present the principal parts will be manv- 


factured at Flint and shipped to Janesville for assembli 

The Peerless Electric Co., 2028 Fond du Lac Avenue. xj). 
waukee, will award contracts Aug. 6 or 8 for a brick and 
crete machine and repair shop building, 45 x 120 
Eighteenth Street and North Avenue. 

The Soloun-Stuchlek Specialty Co., Milwaukee, has er 
incorporated with a capital stock of $80,000 to manuf 
machinery, machines, devices, implements, ete. The i 
porators are Martin V. Soloun, John M. Stuchlek and Arthur 
A. Glanz, 820 Tenth Street, Milwaukee. 


The Central South 


St. Louis, Aug. 1 

The Grandfield Refining Co., Kansas City, Mo., has plans 
under way for the construction of a new refinery at Little 
Rock, Ark., to cost about $250,000, including machinery 

The Southern Refrigeration Co., Johnson City, Tenn., 
recently organized with a capital of $400,000, has plans 
under way for a new ice manufacturing and cold storage 
plant, estimated to cost in excess of $100,000. 

The Board of Directors, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo., L. Cowan, secretary, is completing plans for a 
new one-story and basement power plant to cost about 
$150,000. 

The H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., Bristow, Okla., is plan- 
ning for the construction of a new refinery, with initial 
daily output of about 500 bbl. H. F. Wilcox is head 

Mechanical equipment and machinery, including hoisting 
apparatus, conveyors, and general mining machinery to cost 
about $300,000, will be installed by the Central Coal & 
Lumber Co., Vinia, Okla., at its properties. The company 
is a subsidiary of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Ricberger Light & Specialty Co., 126 South Second 
Street, Memphis, Tenn., is planning for the organization 
of a subsidiary company to establish a plant for the manu- 
facture of kerosene oil burners and burner parts. 


The Commercial Coal Mining Co., Lexington, Ky., re- 
cently organized, is planning for the installation of me- 
chanical and electrical equipment at its properties. J. H 
Hall heads the company. 


¢ 


The City Council, Osborne, Kan., will break ground at 
once for its proposed one-story municipal electric light and 
power plant, estimated to cost about $75,000. KE. T. Archer 
& Co., 609 New England Building, Kansas City, Mo., are 


architects. 





The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug 


The Jaffe Iron & Metal Co., Birmingham, Ala., has plans 
under way for the erection of a new building at its works 
to replace a structure recently destroyed by fire, with 1!oss 
reported in excess of $100,000, including equipment 

The American Motors Export Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has 
awarded a contract to the O. P. Woodcock Co., Jacksonville, 
for the initial unit of its new plant for the manufacture of 
automobiles and parts. It is estimated to cost about $150,- 
000 with equipment. The company recently acquired a large 
tract of land for the new works. Henry L. Innes is presi 
dent 

The City Council, Webster, Fla., will call for bids thi 


month for the construction of a new municipal electric 
recently 





and power plant. A bond issue to cover the work 
has been sold. 

The Monroe Oil & 
Tex., recently incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000, 
preliminary plans under way for the construction of a 
refinery, estimated to cost about $500,000. The company 
is headed by V. S. Monroe, Fort Worth, and R. W. PerTy: 
Polytechnic, Tex. 


— . ; ote rorth 
tefining Corporation, Fort Wort, 
has 


new 


or- 


The Navajo Sanatorium Co., Sarasota, Fla., recently 
ganized, has plans in preparation for a plant to manufac- 


7 . i . . mre nd 
ture surgical instruments. Dr. Y. Nabona is treasurer an 
general manager. 

. . bial by 
A hydroelectric power plant will be construc ed 0} 
con- 


the Planters & Merchants Mill Co., Austin, Tex., 1" 
nection with a new cotton mill at New Braunfels, ve 
The company is now being organized with a capital ° 
$1,000,000. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 101 Park Avenue, 
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nd Boston, Mass., architects and engineers, will 
for the project. S. M. Ransopher, director of 
ducation, University of Texas, Austin, heads the 


iles Brick Co., Dallas, Tex., has preliminary 
way for new works with a daily output of 
brick It has acquired about 16 acres 

River, and the new plant is estimated to cost 


with equipment. A. B. Salam is gene 


well Coal Mining Co., Burnwell, Ala., is plan- 

e installation of electrically operated hoisting 
equipment at its properties, 

ex Brick Co., Tampa, Fla., has completed plans 

work with a daily capacity of about 30,000 
on will begin at once. 





California 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 27. 
tle activity in the machinery market, busi- 
become quiet. Inquiry for new machine 
very light, with a few scattering sales of 
The second-hand market is moderately active, 
cting most of the buyers. 


Richardson Welding & Mfg. Co., Oakland, Cal., has 
for the removal of its plant to the buildings re- 
ipied by the Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Co., lately 
The new works will be developed for considerable 

production 

Pacific Machine Shop, 112 East Seventeenth Street. 

Angeles, has filed notice of organization to operate a 
and repair works. Charles H. Husk, 1424 Ver- 
Avenue, heads the company. 

The Western Automatic Sprinkler Co., Los Angeles, has 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by Charles E. 
S. F. Martin, and C. L. Chandler, 434 Investment 
ng, to manufacture sprinkler devices, spraying sys- 


The California Car Co., 496 Twelfth Street, Oakland, 
manufacturer of automobiles and automotive equip- 
has plans under way for a new one-story plant. 

R. Manbert, address noted, is architect 


Republic Steel Package Co., 7930 Jones Road, Cleve- 
commissioned L. F. Hyde, architect, Oakland, Cal., 
ire plans for its proposed Pacific Coast plant, to be 


60 x 300 ft 


B her Aerial Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has been in- 
1 with a capital of $200,000 by O. T. Belcher, F. P 
KF Holland, 1022 Citizens National Bank 


nufacture aircraft, motors, and parts 


Sierra Oil & Refining Co., Oxnard, Cal., is consider- 
he construction of a new refinery. It is pro- 


ground at an early date 
r Auto Electric Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has been 
d with a capital of $100,000 by Robert C. Camp, 
1 L. T. Mayhew, 338 Byrne Building 
electrical equipment for automotive servi 





Canada 
ToRONTO, Aug. 1. 
demand exists for machine tools in this 


juiries have been coming in larger numbers, but 
timulated the demand for equipment, which 

rr single tools. Canadian railroads have mad 
ter the market and until makers of railroad 
a position to resume operations dealers do 
uch buying from this source. The plant of the 
& Foundry Co., has started work on the con- 
ink cars for the Russian Government and it is 
this order will keep the works operating at 
three or four months. The demand for small 


light and wood-working equipment is also quiet. 
prices has been announced this week, although 


10 per cent was made last week on twist stock 


wood-boring drills, the new discount being 421%4 
Yonge Street, Toronto, are in the market for 
gap lathe, drill, keyway machine, emery 

iff 


Tractors, Ltd., will establish a plant at Chat- 
A site has been secured in the west end of the 
mpany proposes to start building operations 


nth It will specialize in the manufacture of 


rs for farm work. 


couver Rolling Mills Co., Eburne, B. C., is in 
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the market for the following equipment, new or used, if in 
od condition: A 16 or 18-in. two stand n with roughing 
and flat finishing rolls; scrap alligator shears, 30-in. blade, 
capable of cutting up to 5 or 6-i ld square steel, prefer 


style No. 5 or 6 United Engineering or equal, must have 





The \dministrative Commissior Montrea will receive 
ie tind Aug. 20. for the constructio1 f an electric pump- 
ition to cost $500,000 Plat ire with A. E. Doucet, 
engineer 

The City Council Toronto, Ont plar irbor drainage 
work to cost $691,000, including the construction of a pump 
yuse, pumpil quipment, ete. T Church is chairman of 

t Board of Contro 
The Oro Cement Products, Ltd., Barrie, Ont., recently or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $4 ), has secured a build- 
g which it will equip for the manufacture of brick and 


cement products, etc 

The lumber mill owned by Gilr McKay, Port Alberni, 
B. C., was destroyed by fire with a f $75,000 It will 
be rebuilt and new equipment purchased 

The Great West Farm Machines, Ltd., Milverton, Ont., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000 by Henry 
C. Mohr, John Boshart, Enos Nafziger and others to manu- 
facture farm implements, tools, et 


Trade and Office Changes 


The grinding and polishing stand and accessory depart- 
ment of the Webster & Perks Tool Co., manufacturer of 
machine tools, Springfield, Ohio, has been sold to the Hill- 
Curtis Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., the latter company having 
acquired all drawings, patterns, jigs and tools, raw and 
finished materials, finished machines, engineering, production 
and sales records and data. The Hill-Curtis Co. is an old 
concern operating a foundry, forge and machine shop, ete. 
The Webster & Perks Company will devote all attention to 
the manufacture and sale of universal and plain cylindrieal 
grinding machinery, 

The partnership of Cann & Saul, 516 Commerce Street, 
Philadelphia, has been consolidated with the Cann & Saul 
Steel Co., Inc., with works at Royersford, Pa., and here- 
after will trade under the name of Cann & Saul Steel Co., 
Inc., maintaining the Philadelphia office. The officers are: 
David S. Cann, president and general manager; George E. 
Saul, treasurer; Henry D. Rutter, secretary and sales 
manager. 

The Allied Machinery Co. of America, 51 Chambers Street, 
New York, has been appointed foreign representative in all 
countries, except the United States and Canada, for the 
Universal Crane Co., Cleveland 

The Iron Trade Products Co., Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed exclusive sales agent for the 
Donley mine, shipping station of which is Johnetta, Pa 
Allegheny Valley Railroad. Operation has an output of five 
cars of coal a day 





The Continental Can Co., Inc ‘ow York, has removed 
to its new plant, Sixteenth and Coles streets, Jersey City, N. J 
l Eastern genera I Sa ff formerly at 616 West 
For third Stree New Yor N cated at tl ut é 
iddress, phone Mor mery 47! 
The Cochrane Steam Specia ( of Massachuset } 
t n organized to represent in N er ur 1 number f 
} wh manufacturers of x r nt ulpment n 
ding the H.S.B.W ( rar ( ration, manufacturer 
( feed water |! iters steam nad l epara 5 V-notch 
! rs nd n ring heaters, |! i process water 
s ene flow r s precisior hing eter 
rt ilve ind I! Itiport i » tl steam 
Moto Cr In mal u er turt for driv- 
ing nerators pumps fans, ¢ 1 the D 
Boile oo builder \ te ib 
i n irge of Elliott Green, w g t d 
with the several lines mentioned I cated at 1045 Oli 


Building, Boston 

M. M. Wyckoff, formerly e1 I nstruction superin- 
ing agent for T. A. Gillespie Co., 
innounces the formation of the Wycoff Engineering Cor- 


tendent and general purchas 





poration for the general practice of engineering, contracting, 


building; purchasing, sales and fficiency engineering; re- 
ports, appraisals and investigations Offices are at 233 


Broadway, Woolworth Building, New York. 


Clarence H. Landsittel has been appointed sales engineer 
for the Climax Motor Devices at Chagrin Falls, Ohio (near 
Cleveland). For several years the Climax company has 
manufactured a complete line of magnet and generator 
couplings and is now ready to put on the market a single 
cord disk universal. Mr, Landsittel served as purchasing 
agent for the Templar Motors for three years and prior to 
that in the same capacity for the Haynes at Kokomo. 


Braden 





Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per LI 


RONNOA DATS, DABS DICE. 6 s6s.co0010s0%00% Pe ie 

Swedish bars, base price........ccsssecsees 12.00c. 

OED StOCl DATS, ONES DTCC... 6.sssnec dese cecnes 2.78c. 
Hoops, base DEICC sc cccccccrrarsseseescosesceces 3.88C, 
aE DRAEDTID ais sabe. ck sow ee es eeenaes Sees 3.43¢. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 

2 in. x 44°in. end larger, DASE ..ccccvk sas Seeks 2.88c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 

SA OREO 6 640s cssaeedaseeea eee ines wee ee 

Merchant Steel Per Lb 

cyl. ae Ee a ee | rrr roe 2.75c. 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \% in. and larger). .2.95c. 
Zoe Calk, 346.2% 56 1. ANG WLM! sind ois cctecceecs 3.45c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.10.00c. to 10.50c. 
Open-hearth spring steel.............. 4.25c. to 8.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 

BOER. nn. ceS ESN SACRE SRRS ORES 1.38c. to 4.53c. 

Sauares, flats and ROK .o.scsscwseeers 1.98c. to 5.038c. 
Standard cast steel, base price ........ccceeeces 14.00c. 
OEE MOE ovo ks bee eee Swe ive waka a ee 
SGI DASE BHO) .<6:i:060 04 ee oe casinewann yaw ee a eevee 


Tank Plates—Steel 


SS Gh ee GOAT  .6 sk os kak soadewe pane iets c<cngee 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed Per Lb 


ae ota Le ae alc ae val uk lo a a 3.53¢. to 3.68c 
I era ee a ek le cine Kosa 3.58c. to 3.73¢c 
ONES, | henna ener exer wer seme meek ems 3.63c. to 3.78c. 
Nn. IS" x <0cédh bb Saeok dane eaetessaees sere a eae 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel Blued Stove 


Cc. R., One Pass Pipe —" 
Per Lb Per Lb 
oo ae eS 4.05c. to 4.30c. ..... 
Dram. ee BE oc kcs.ciccaws 4.10c. to 4.35c. 4.70c. 
NE 55 re, ae ee i eee 4.15c. to 4.40c. 4.75c. 
aii Ws uh Gk Cie 6 wee wi sea eee .25¢c. to 4.50c. 4.85c. 
Mi ee ck sees seh ae aus .4.50c. to 4.75c. eeees 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 


Galvanized Per LI 


OE eee ew hanna eRe ee MENA rer erry. 
RS es ei he ROS aa CE RAR Re 4.50e. 


et ae OD ad ao pcb bese Renee ba eee ee ean 4.65c. 
it ee ME civ ea cee Shee sae kh eae 4.80c. 
OS eT eT re ree er ea 4.95¢ 
Re i ls Sah db SSR ASRS EOE SERRA 
GED diacee sas lhl ca cds ct aod a i Us se ato a 
DO oo Kin pada dk weed 6 ures bet (ita knvee eaten ». 7c. 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Bb Gal Bil Gal 
1% in. Butt.. —48 —32 % in. Butt.... —22 —4 
% in. Butt.. —54 —39 1-1% in. Butt. —24 —6 
1-3 in. Butt.. —56 —42 S ats AD ss —1l4 —1 


3144-6 in. Lap. —51 —37 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —22 —6 


7-12 in. Lap.. —43 —27 | 7-12 in. Lap... — 7 +4 


Steel Wire 


BASED PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lt 
BE ENS orcad nana seenas ene sees 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
APE BOG cies sss den see een eel 4.25¢. to 4.50c. 
Galvanized annealed ................-9.00c. to 5.25c. 
Coppered DASIC 2... .vcccccccvenensssien 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
Tinned BOft BOSBOMEL 6 oiccccenece eee -6.20C. to §.50c. 


— 


*Regular extras for lighter gages. 
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On a number of articles the base price only is given 
it being impossible to name every size. om 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are golq 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a pr ceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


High brass sheet .......... coccccee ADK. to 18%e 
EID DRAGS. WIPE on cccevc<cdccecdee cee 21%\e, 
ee ee errr cccccosocsnamec. to 20%e 
Brass tube, brated .occissca cons ae oi 68. to 8S 
Brass tube, seamless ...... b6eeeeoe ciee 16s Soe 
Copper tube, seamless ........... coe eae mc. to 23 ¢« 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 21%4c. to 23%e, per 
lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 
hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Coke—14x20 
Primes Wasters 


sright Tin 


ae “ae 80 Ib....$6.80 $6.55 
Charcoal Charcoal | 90 lb. eee 6.90 6.65 
14x20 14x20 100 lb.... 7.00 6.75 


IC. .$10.60 $9.50 | IC. ws E20 6.95 
IX.. 11.80 10.75 | re 7.85 
IXX.. 13.60 12.25 | IXX... 9.10 8.85 
IXXX.. 15.60 14.25 | IXXS .. «cto 10.25 
Iz. BTR0 16.00 | IXXXX...11.50 11.25 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 


MOD I. aincii¥ckuschs saan Gee eee bose eee 
Berecskecns ae teewgns Peer ee 
| WUTTTITETE TTT rer 
FITC GOOT MOUCE 6.cvccsicvcavasveseauwweereeee 
Tin 
te PAO sccetasaeosanaes oscececeesna hanes saul 
Goes aaa er ite Ske Ree Bec ee eee o0e0eeet ee 
: Copper 
PA TARO ci dcessoue deed dwecwn 060 n0s 00s sake 


OOCUERENUNG . <0.0 cbvcecsse0000%0e00000 0 


GORCINE xe ccin enced uetdes 134008004500 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 


Western spelter ........... civiwraes ..-6%e. to 64. 

Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks ....... ..-1l%c. open 12¢. 
Lead and Solder* 

American pig lead <<... cecscssuves ne Geen oo ORC, 

PP GORE ics ecw vert teren a keene wee ee 6%C, to 6%. 

Solder, % and % guaranteed....... oe cbeesecau 

Oe ee ere scne wee eee 18 4c. 


Refined ebldet .cceccccccesecesecicecsenseuee 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ng to composition 


Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib.......... veeecececepeeeeuene 
Commercial grade, per lb...... oocecceubonenneeennne 


eae 2, OA Wis iciskcosdecvae ooneevecnsenes 30C. 


Antimony p 
RUNES. a ccnceriveseeeasesdrans secvsccces sO Be. WO IG 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent al 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib... .30c. to vt 
Old Metals 
Values are a little lower in sympathy. with the new 
copper market. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 
Per Lh 
Copper, heavy and crucible ......ceeeecessoeeert oF 
Copper, heavy and wire ........sececceceseses®® 9.00 
Copper, light and bottoms.......ccseeseeeeeet® Ves 
BON: ONT scecak ven pe asi 4.0f 


ste ete ee ee waa 
BORNE, SN. .dsiicven sickened Ss tence eee e eee e ee eeet Oy 
Heavy machine composition.........seeeeeeeer'? ad 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ......... pra ae 


No. 1 red brass or composition turnings....---++* 6 


Te ee o¢ 20nd seneneee ane a 
BOGE ROR: 62 6x5. cc ccteceres steceses guesses ee Oren 
2. 


ee eae 








